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June 12, 1959 ` 


Col. and Mrs. William F. Friedman 
310 Second Street, S.E. 
Washington 3, D. C. 


Dear Col. and Mrs. Friedman: 


Thank you for your gracious letter 
of June 9 in which you present the manuscript 
of your prize book to the Folger Library along 
with a copy of the award from the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy. We 
are happy to accept these and will treasure then. 
We hope that you will want to refer to the docu- 
ments yourselves--or at least to some documents 
that will bring you often to the Folger Library. 
It is always a pleasure to me to see you here. 


With cordial good wishes, 


Faithfully yours, 


Louis B. Wright 


Td. 7E 


WILLIAM F. FRIEDMAN 


310 SECOND Str, SE . WASHINGTON 3, D. C. 
9 June 1959 


Dre Louis B, Wright, 
Director, The Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Wright: 

When The Folger Shakespeare Library awarded us one 
of its two literary prizes in 1955 we were astonished and highly 
pleased. The invitation then to submit the manuscript to The 
Cambridge University Press was an opportunity which we eagerly 
accepted. The Press wanted the original typescript of our Mss. 
and you were gracious enough to lend it to us for that purpose. 


In the distillation of the large amount of material 
in the original Miss in order to get it within bounds of what the 
Press thought practicable for a book that might have wide appeal 
among the general public, we had of course to do much cutting 
and trimming. When the manuscript for the final version was ready 
our original prize-winning typescript lacked many pages, photo- 
graphs, photostats, and diagrams. After the book was off the 
press and the many photographs, etc., were returned to us we set 
ourselves the task of restoring the material to make it conform 
to the exact text of the original prize-winning version. But 
there were many interruptions and delays in accomplishing our 
task, including those attendant upon sending letters and pack- 
ages back and forth across the Atlantic to and from the publisher 
and it is only now that we have restored our Mss to its pristine 
form, to be deposited in The Folger Shakespeare Library, where 
it may be available for consultation by scholars and those inter- 
ested in the authorship question. We have checked the Mss sheet 
by sheet (our use of a numbering machine helped enormously in 
this check) and we know that the Mss is now intact, with all the 
photographs, etce, that accompanied the original, prize-winning 
version, Though quite bulky we hope there will be space for it 
in the Library. We may wish to consult it ourselves some day! 


We are grateful to you for not even once reminding 
us of the obligation to return the Mss, for it would certainly 
have been within your right to have demandéd it as soon as the 
book had been published. Included with the Mss is a copy of the 
award presented to us in April 1958 by The American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre and Academy, ES : : 


With reiterated thanks for these and many other 
courtesies, we ane, 


| V-d Te 
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"All the things in the world constitute a cipher ... 
all nature is merely a cipher and a secret writing. The 
great name and essence of God and his wonders, the very 
deeds, projects, words, actions, and demeanor of mankind-- 
what are they for the most part but a cipher? For beneath 
a pretended and hypocritical appearance of zeal, piety,... 
and other...praiseworthy purposes which may be compared to 
the characters of a double cipher...men conceal for them- 
selves a secret meaning of their...hatreds, rancor, treason, 
...; and the alphabet in which these things are written is 
known only to Him who penetrates all disguises." 


-— Blaise de Vigentre 
/Traicté des chiffres/ 
/ (1586), p. 53b; p.5ha,b/ 


"Our sensory experience forms a cryptogram, and 
the scientist is a Baconian enthusiast engaged in decipher- 
ing the cryptogram. ... Perhaps the Tragedy of Hamlet is 
not solely a device for concealing a cryptogram. ... In 
the truest sense the cipher is secondary to the play, not 
the play to the cipher. ..." 


— Sir Arthur Eddington 
dn Pathways in Science,/ 
1935), p.8 


— mee 


We gratefully dedicate this study to 
the memory of that indefatigable scholar 
the late Joseph 8. Galland, Ph.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages 
at Northwestern University, 


whose monumental but unpublished work 


Digesta Anti-Shakespeareana: An historical 
and analytical bibliography of the Shakespeare 
authorship and identity controversies was of 


inestimable assistance to us. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is mich easier to be critical than to be correct. 
—Disraeli 


Speech, January 24, 1860. 


QJ 


INTRODUCTION 


, 


For more than one hundred years a controversy has raged concerning the 
authorship or he kesat Plays. Numerous writers who have contested the 
normally accepted concept and have put forth claims in favor of some particular 
thesis of non-Shakespearean authorship have employed what is often referred to 
as cryptographic proofs, that is, proofs based upon their proffered evidence 
derived from the solution of codes, ciphers, or cryptographic Erosie of one type 
or another. In an article published in 1939, the late Dr. Logan Clendening, an 
avowed adherent of the thesis that William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
wrote the Plays (whence the term Stratfordian thesis), in commenting upon 

1 


"Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question," stated that the author dealt 


1 í 
By Charles Allen. Riverside Press, 1900. V 


"clearly and soberly with all the arguments except the cipher and cryptography 

allegations.” Dr. Clendening then added, "A book by an unbiased cryptographer 
2 : 

is badly needed." In 1941 Dr. Clendening wrote, in a letter to one of the : 


2 
"A bibliographical account of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy." The 
Colophon, September, 1939. 


present authors, "I wish you had time to do a study of the cryptographic work 


3/ 
on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy." Ina later letter (1941) he repeated 


3 
Dr. Clendening was an assiduous collector of items in this field and there- 
fore was thought by many to have been a believer in the thesis of non- 
Shakespearean authorship. That the opposite was true he makes quite clear 
on page 3 of Catalog No. 10, Zeitlin and Verbrugge, Los Angeles, 1943; 
"The question is inevitable as to whether I myself believe Bacon (or De Vere, 
_ or Rutland, or Queen Elizabeth, or Cervantes, or Winston Churchill, or Mark 
Twain) wrote the Plays and poems ascribed to Shakespeare. No. I do not. ..." 


his urging with the statement, "I am ... a thorough skeptic about the Baconian 
authorship. of Shakespeare, but in &ll my studies I have never been able to 


evaluate critically the cryptographic literature, including Mrs. Gallup's 


Page 2 
biliteral cipher, and old Ignatius Donnelly's work of long ago." in this connection 
is to be noted the belief of Samuel M. Baylis, who, in Shake-speare, An Enquiry 
(Toronto, 1910), says (page 21): "The question of ciphers attaching to the subject, 
being as it is of such amazing proportions, infinite complexities, and abstruse 
technicalities, is a matter properly appertaining to experts for its elucidation." 

Our long-held intention of preparing such an appraisal for publication was 
indefinitely postponed by World War II and the exigencies of ste duties. Since 
the war, Elizabethan scholars, Stratfordians as well as anti-Stratfordians, have 
added their encouragement to us to complete this mission. 

From time to time Shakespeare scholars have dealt with the arguments 
developed from internal evidence in the Plays themselves--arguments generated 
by the conviction, held by a surprisingly large number of persons, that the 
heredity, upbringing, and educational background of the William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon who, history says, wrote the Plays were such that he could not 
possibly have composed the immortal works attributed to him. The material 
utilized on both sides of such arguments may, in a loose sense, be termed 
intangible. But claims based on cryptography are susceptible of scientific 
scrutiny, and therefore of proof or disproof. Our purpose in the present study 
shall be to examine the cryptographic evidence or proofs offered in support of 
or in opposition to the thesis that the Plays were written by a person or 
persons other than the William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Many of the anti-Stratfordians who employ cryptography in support of their 
thesis use ciphers for a dual purpose: they are intended not only to disprove 
Shakespearean authorship, but also to serve as vehicles for proving someone 
else, most often Francis Bacon, was the author. But authors other than Bacon have 
also been named in the decipherments resulting from applying cryptography to 


this or that well-known Elizabethan work. There is even a student of the Plays 


UO 


Page 3 Š 
who, while scoffing at the historical William Shakespeare as author, finds in 
the First Folio cryptographic evidence establishing, at least to his own satis- 
faction, the existence of hidden messages proving the author to be a man whose 


1/ 
baptismal name was Will and whose paternal name was Shake. There has also grown 


1/ 5 gl 


See p. OO, Chapter XVI. 


up, among those who do not subscribe to the Shakespearean auctorial thesis, the 
multiple, or group theory of authorship, to which further reference will soon be made. 
There are two points on which the reader should understand our position 
“from the beginning. First, the science or art of cryptography (which concerns 
itself with secret writing, that is with codes and ciphers) is & branch of 
knowledge that goes back far into the past and was certainly quite well known 
in Elizabethan days. Indeed, the best-known nominee for the crown of authorship 
of the Plays, Francis Bacon, not only wrote a brief treatise on the subject but 
also invented a cryptographic system having unique and admirable characteristics, 
as Will later be described. It is clear, therefore, that cryptography, being 
well-known in the 15th and 16th centuries, could have been employed to hide true 
authorship or claims thereto. But the point is not whether WINE could 
2 
have been used, but whether it actually was used for such & purpose. It is 
2, | 
A similar point is admirably stated in the third of & series of lectures on 
Dante given at University College, London, in 1949, by Professor E. R. Vincent, 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Commenting upon certain claims for the 
presence of cipher messages in The Divine Comedy, Vincent points out that Dante 
could well have made use of acrostics had he so desired. "But," says Vincent, 
"the point is, not could he have done so, but did he do so," We acknowledge 


our indebtedness to Professor Vincent for the privilege of reading and quoting 
from his lecture. 


hardly necessary to belabor the point that these are two quite different things. 
Second, let it be understood that the authors of this book hold no brief 


for or against any of the Elizabethan personalities, or groups of them, whose 


Page 4 


names have been acclaimed as author or authors of the immortal Plays. Although 
for more than three and one half centuries the majority of Elizabethan scholars 
have unswervingly attributed the Plays to the man who was a native of Stratford- 
on-Avon in England, that thesis has been challenged for approximately one third 
of that time by many persons, including among them scholars of great erudition. 
In fact, so many earnest people have taken issue with the academic viewpoint that 
the argument. has come to be characterized as The Great Controversy, and has spread 
to all countries where the Plays are known. 

The subject even reached the music halls in the early years of this century, 


i/ 
immortalized in the "topical song". According to a correspondent to the Times: 


1j 
imes, London, 9 June 1952. Letter from a member of the "Gallery First-Nighters 


Clüb 


The musical comedy stage, and some of the early revues, provided 
many songs which did not merely mention topics of the day, but 
commented very wittily upon them. Perhaps the best example was 
in A Country Girl at Daly's, when Rutland Barrington, as the Rajah 
. of Bhong, had a topical song called "Peace," which was encored 
nightly. This is how the American Mrs. Gallup's claim to have 
discovered a clue to the "real" authorship of Shakespeare's plays 
in & bi-literal cipher was treated:- 


"There's & lady to-day from the great U.S.A., 
Who declares she is ready to take on 

Any critics who try to dispute or deny 
That our Shakespeare was written by Bacon. 


And if only you'll look at the page in the book 
Where the errors of printing are rifer, 

You will find that they veil some improbable tale 
In the Bacon bi-literal cipher: 


Peace, peace! Leave them in peace! 
I know both opinions are wrong. 

I can prove if I please, by the capital B's, 
That the Plays were imported from Bhong." 


There is one type of fame which has come to rest upon the matter and which 


we can hardly refrain from mentioning, f om 6v 77 Even from the earliest days 


CONTES de an 


of The Great Controversy the subject was considered of sufficient popular appeal 


to warrant an occasional cartoon in the newspapers or periodicals of the period. 


14) 


Introduction - rage 
5 + ` 
We have selected one which we show in Plates 00 and which still has some amusement for 


us. One or two more up-to-date examples will be sufficient to demonstrate that the 
argument still is very much alive, for it has entered into the domain of our better 
types of "comics." In H. Allen Smith's London Journal (New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1952, p. 106), in which the author makes numerous references to his 
belief in the thesis of Oxfordian authorship of the Plays -- and it is hard to know 
whether he is serious or merely "spoofing" -- there is an amusing episode in which Smith 
states his belief in the thesis to an Englishman he meets in an old London Club. The 
Englishman "stopped and stared at me a long moment and then said, ‘Really?’ I said 
there was no question about it - the matter had been proved beyond question of a doubt. 
'Yes,' he said, 'it is probably true. So many of the old beliefs are being shattered. 
-I have it on good authority that a small colored boy wrote the poems of Walt Whitman.'" 
Smith closed by saying that he returned quickly to his Dover sole. 

Since 1728, which is thus far the earliest date known when the question of author- 
ship was first raised, the controversy has taken many forms. Because of the publicity 
that has attended the arguments on both sides during the past eight decades, it comes 
as no great shock nowadays to people with even a rudimentary education that the question 
exists.. Probably every teacher of English in secondary schools calls the attention 
ef pupils to the fact that the authorship of Shakespeare has been questioned; but it 
is seldom that the awareness of the issue is accompanied by a knowledge of its origins 
and history. Hence a brief historical résumé, which we shall present in the first 
chapter, may be useful before proceeding to a critical analysis of the cryptographic 
material. Since in this study we regard ourselves purely and simply as specialists 
in the field of cryptology and therefore propose to act as innocent bystanders in the 
more or less polite literary warfare waged over the years, we shall not attempt to 
cover the great bulk of titles classed by libraries under the heading of "Baconiana." 
This term shall not be understood as limiting the discussion to Bacon only; for up 
to the present time more than a dozen names have appeared as possible author or 
authors of the immortal Plays. Therefore, the term Baconiana should be expanded 


to mean "anti-Shakespeareana" or "anti-Stratfordismus." The term coined by some j Í 
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Shakespeare scholars in the academic world to describe all the non-believers in the 


Shakespeare auctorial thesis is deviationists, a term we shall use sparingly in view 
of its current usage in other connections. x 

The items related in Chapter T as giving the background and genesis of the anti- 
Shakespearean school of thought are, of the thousands of titles on both sides, only 
the chief signal flares which attracted the many believers in this or that auctorial 
thesis and which fanned the flames of the Great Controversy. Both sides have at times 
blazed with bitter satire, sometimes even with name-calling. Although at some periods 
the fire became violent and raging, at no time has it cooled to less than actively 


glowing embers. When the re ae Corporation gave time to a broadcast by 
al 


- an American Shakespeare scholar, the Council of the Francis Bacon Society asked the 


- 


l/on 31 July 1950 (Third Programme), Dr. Giles E. Dawson, curator of rare books at 


the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C., gave a talk entitled "Who Wrote 
Shakespeare?". The talk was printed in the BBC organ, The Listener, for 10 Aug. 1950 


BBC for equal time in which to present the Society's views. The request was refused 
and as a result many anti-Stratfordians entered vociferous protests against the BBC 


2/ 
refusal, pointing to the grievous injury their side of the case suffered therefrom. 


2 
— Baconiana, Vol. XXXIV, No. 137, Oct., 1950, pp. 181-187. 


Thus the Great Controversy is still being waged, and little evidence of an ebb 
in the tide of books, periodicals, and articles dealing with it can be discerned at 
this writing, despite the fact that scholars in the great universities and libraries 
of the world either ignore or hold up to scorn the theories of the anti-Stratfordians. 
The latter, on the other hand, can hardly be blamed for feeling that they have not 
been given & fair hearing, and that the arguments of their opponents stem from an 
emotional reaction, because those responses abun have been couched in jibes, sneers, 
taunts, and unreasoning dogmatic protestations. But since time immemorial, contro- 
versies have raised blood pressures and the heat of argument many times only tends 


to confirm in the mind of each debater his conviction that only his side of the 


question is credible. 


CHAPTER I 
The Background 


Part T - The Origins of the Great Controversy. 


Part II- Some Pros and Cons of the Controversy. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it. 


—Thomas Jefferson 


Ina: al Address 


The delusions of the ill-balanced and the'beliefs of the 
orthodox are more closely akin than is usually recog- 
nized. | 


-eliacfie Campbell 


Quoted by Professor H.A, Larrabee in 


Reliable Knowledge, 1945. 


CHAPTER I x 
THE BACKGROUND ; 
I. The origins of the Great Controversy 
Aside from more than a score of brief but contemporary references by men 
of letters to Shakespeare as poet and author, none of which is pertinent to this 
study, the earliest reference--at least so far uncovered--to the actúe writing 
or, more accurately, the mechanics of writing of the Plays appears in a small 
volume published in 1728 by a "Captain"Goulding, otherwise unidentified, entitled 
An Essay Against Too Much Reading. After stating that the Plays were so 


beautiful and so well done that-- 

"... Shakespeare has frightened three parts of the world from attempting to 
write; and he was no Scholar, no Grammarian, no Historian, and in all 
probability could not write English." 


Goulding goes on to say: 


Although his Plays were historical...the History Part was given him in 
concise and short, by one of these Chuckles that could give him nothing 
else. ...I will give you a short Account of Mr. Shakespear's Proceeding; 
and that I had from one of his intimate Acquaintance. His being imperfect 
in some Things, was owing to his not being a Scholar, which obliged him 
to have one of those chuckle-pated Historians for his particular Associate 
*.. and he maintain'd him, or he might have starv'd upon his History. And 
when he wanted any thing in his Way ... he sent to him... . Then with ` 
his natural flowing Wit, he work'd it into all Shapes and Forms, as his 
beautiful Thoughts directed. The other put it into Grammar ... ." 


Ajthough Goulding does not himself question Shakespeare as the real author, it can 
be readily noted that anyone eager to challenge the sole-authorship thesis could 
iby; 


easily construe from Goulding that Shakespeare indeed had collaborators. 


1 Some serious students maintain that the Essay was intended to be a humorous 
treatise, and that one must not put too much store in what "Captain Goulding’ 
said on the subject of Shakespeare's ability in composition. 


Fortyeone years later, in 1769, there was published in England a curious little 
book entitled The Life and Adventures of Common Sense. No author's name is in 


evidence, but it is attributed by some scholars to one Herbert Lawrence. A copy 


iL 


Rot I 


Chapter I - Page 2 i 


of this small book, included in an auction in New York City in 1916, aroused 


spirited bidding when attention was called to the lines T the book where the 
T 
suggestion is made that Shakespeare stole his material. But more significant 


1 

^ Although the bidding had begun with the offer of a very nominal sum, the 
thin littie volume finally brought $1825, & fairly large sum to be paid. 
for such a literary item nent er years peo. 


LA uod 


wiser 


for this history is the fact that the allegorical wordline leads directly to 
the inference that the stolen material belonged to Francis Bacon. The travels 
and edventures of Common Sense, of his father Wisdom, and of his companions 
Genius and Humour. are told, together with an account of their meeting with 


a Stranger, upon their arrival in London, this Stranger being: 
"... & Person belonging to the Playhouse; this Man was a profligate in 

his Youth, and, as some say, had been a Deer-stealer ... this Man ... 

took the first opportunity ... to rob them of every Thing he could lay 

his Hands on ... . Amongst my Father's Baggage, he presently cast his 

Eye upon & common place Book, in which was contained, an Infinite Variety 

of Modes and Forms, to express all the different Sentiments of the human 

Mind, together with Rules for their Combination and Connections upon every 

Subject and Occasion that might Occur in Dramatic Writing. ... With these 

Materials, and with good Parts of his own, he commenced Play-Writer, how 

he succeeded is needless to say, when I tell the Reader that his name was 

Shakespear." 

4 


Since Francis Bacon kept a ‘Commonplace Book" which has survived for posterity, 
supporters of the thesis of Baconian authorship have construed the character of 
Wisdom in the foregoing allegory to be none other than Bacon. 

According to his biographers, the Reverend James Wilmot, D.D., was the 
first person to name Francis Bacon outright as the author of the Plays. This 
was about the year 1785, but remained unnoted at the time, the fact being later 
authenticated and recorded in 1805 and a But it is clear that Wilmot's 
2 


" Sydenham of Combe, Lord (George Sydenham Clarke). "The First Baconian," 
Baconiana, February 1933, Volume 21, 3d Ser., pp. 143-150. 
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COMMON SENSE: 


An Historica ALLEGORY. 
Veluti in Speculum. 
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Printed for Montacu LAwRENcZ, Stationer, 
At the Globe, near Durham-Yard, in the Strand» 
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biographers had no knowledge of The Life and Adventures of Common Sense, or of 


An Essay Against Too Much Reading, for they surely would have mentioned these 


earlier doubters of Shakespearean authorship. It should be added, however, in 
the words of Allardyce Nicoll (London Times Literary Supplement, February 25, 
1932) that "Dr. Wilmot does not venture so far as to say definitely that 

Sir Francis Bacon was the Author, but through his great knowledge of the works 
of that writer, he is able to prepare a cap that fits him amazingly.” 

In 1786 another allegory was published which made reference to the authorship 
of the Plays. It was called The Story of the Learned Pig, by an author 
identified only as "An Officer of the Royal Navy." Many people have been 
not only willing but eager to proclaim that "the Learned Pig" is Bacon. The 
Pig's autobiography, for that is what it appears to be, embraces a life described 
as being now a greyhound, now a deer, now a bear; but (on page 35) he states: 


"I am now come to a period in which, to my great joy, I once more got 
possession of a human body ... . I was early in life initiated in the 
profession of horseholder to those who came to visit the playhouse, where 
I was well-known by the name of "Pimping Billy." I soon after contracted 
a, friendship with that great man and first of geniuses, the 'lImortal 
Shakespeare', and T am happy in having it now in my power to refute the 
prevailing opinion of his having run his country for deer-stealing, which 
is as false as it is disgracing. ... With equal falsehood has he been 
fathered with many spurious dramatic pieces, 'Hamlet, Othello, As You 
Like It, The Tempest, and Midsummer Night's Dream' for five; of all 
which I confess myself to be the author ... . You will of course expect 
me to say something of the comments which have been made ... on these 
works of mine and his ..." 


The italics which we have here superimposed upon the original point up the 


z 2 LJ > - ` . 
— 5 find corroborative evidence for their 


Daae 


SOME 


statement in which 
p SU thesis. 
In 1848 Harper and Brothers (New York) issued a book called The Romance 
of Yachting. It was written by Joseph C. Hart, formerly an American Consul 
at Santa Cruz, who is quoted by Baconians as having stated many times that 


"the: money -1ending actor could not have been the author of the Plays." In 
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his strange volume, which has little or nothing to say about yachting and is 
characterized by Dr. Clendening as "a kind of horn book of digression," Hart 
expresses much skepticism of Shakespeare as author. He did not actually propose 
any other name, but favored Ben Jonson by implication. Diverse doubters 
continued to express their queries in this matter by letters to newspapers. 
Then in 1852, Chamber's Edinburgh Journal carried in the August number an 
anonymous articie entitled, "Who Wrote Shakespeare?" The author did not name 
any specific person but suggested that Siakespenie "kept a poet." 

| But the definite avalanche toward non-Shakespearean authorship was launched 
in January of 1856 in Putnam's Monthly. There an article appeared, "Shakespeare 
and His Plays: An Inquiry Concerning Them." The author, "D. Bacon, " was later 
revealed to be an American woman, but one who claimed no kinship to the illustrious 
Lord Chancellor, the identity of surname being a mere coincidence. Delia Bacon 
followed that article with others, and in 1857 published a weighty tome of 543 
pages under the title, The Philosopby@f the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded. The 
author's thesis was that several Elizabethans were responsible for the Plays, 
but this fact was soon lost sight of by the ardent and vociferous followers 
of the thesis that a single author, Francis anon, wrote them. This book 
carried a preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose support, with that of another 
American author, Mark Twain, added the weight of literary scholarship to the 
Baconian theory. Hawthorne, as United States Consul in Liverpool, England, 
to which city Miss Bacon went after performing her research and writing her 
ponderous work in London, was earnestly urged by her to give her aid in 
finding a publisher. That Hawthorne regarded his fellow-American as "a remark- 


able woman" and that the Preface was written as the best means of supplying 
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the influence she solicited, he recorded in "English Notebooks." However, 
in his Preface to her book Hawthorne stated; "It is for the public to judge 
whether or not my countrywoman has proved her theory." 

The publication of The Philosophy had the effect of opening a giant valve, 


and EXE came the floodtides of books and articles on Shakespearean 
l 
authorship, pro and con. The cons were, it is easy to note, far more prolific. 


1, 


ecording to W.J. Raddatz in a pro-Shakespeare book, "James Russell Lowell 
said that Delia Bacon had opened a question that would never be closed." 


(Shakespeare Wrote Shakespeare. Cleveland, 1921.) 


And later in the same year, 1857, another volume appeared in England: Bacon 

and Shakespeare: An Inquiry Touching Players, Play-Houses and Play-Writers 

in the Age of Elizabeth. The author was William Henry Smith, Esquire, and 

the book was an expansion of the query first propounded by Smith in a public 
letter. So lively a controversy sprang up after the appearance of these two 
volumes that by the end of 1857 a defense book had appeared: William Shakespeare 
NOt an Imposter. By an English Critic. The author was George Henry Townsend. 
This volume was published both in England and in the United States, being the 
first important pro-Shakespeare argument in answer to the now swelling ranks 

of spokesmen for the anti-Stratfordians or deviationists, to use the term by 


2/; 
which they are known in the academic world, 


2, 1S | 
See page 00 (dZntroduékion) 


The 1880's were notable for the publication of & work by & Mrs. Windle, 


first to employ the word cipher in connection with the question of Shakespearean 
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1/ = : 
authorship, and for the appearance of The Great Cryptogram, by Ignatius Donnelly. 


1 
The following is copied from the title page of her book: 


REPORT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM/on behalf of the/ANNALS OF GREAT BRITAIN/ 
and/THE REIGN OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA/Discovery and Opening of/ 
THE CIPHER/-of-/Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam,/Alike in his prose writings 
and in the/"SHAKESPEARE" DRAMAS/proving him the author of the dramas./ 
by Mrs. C.F. Ashmead Windle.//Letters Patent of England to be Procured.// 
San Francisco./Jos. Winterburn & Co., Book and Job Printers and Electro- 
typers./1882. 


The Windle "cipher" (if it can legitimately be called a cipher), extracted 
significance from punning upon words, names, titles, etc., in the Plays. 

For example, The Winter's Tale was reduced by Mrs. Windle into a, sequence 

of homophonic equivalents of that title: "The wind us tail; the win tears 
tale; the vent us tale; the venture's tail; the venturous tale; the wondrous 
tale," etc.,--for whatever significance one may attach to such variations 
upon a, sequence of sounds. 


The second of these works will be discussed in detail in & later chapter. 
Suffice it here merely to say that although more than one hundred years had 
passed since the question of authorship of the Plays was first voiced, the 
injection of the intriging subject of codes and ci hers, or cryptograms, into 
the controversy &nd their use as scientific evidence or proofs, served in the 
ensuing sixty-five years to arouse the most acrid polemics and disputations. 
Windle was followed by Donnelly, Donnelly was replaced Owen, Owen by 
Gallup—to mention only a few of the names we shall encounter among the many 
delvers into the realm of cryptography in search of supporting evidence. Persons 
all over the world indulged in simple acrostic, acrotelestic, numerologic, or 
other cryptographic or quasi-cryptographic exercises in support of this or that 
thesis as to authorship. It is perhaps some indication of public interest that 
these persons are able to find publishers. 

But authors producing evidence or proofs not involving cryptography also 


flourished and after 1890 writers on this subject sprang up in Germany, Austria, 


x v T 
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Belgium, and France, in addition to the great numbers in England and the United States. 
The latest volume which has come to our attention and in which a cryptogram plays a 
part is This Star of England. The subject consumes 1282 pages of closely-set lines 
of small type. The American authors are devoted supporters of the Edward De Vere 


1/ | 
(Earl of Oxford) hypothesis. Articles and communications which purport to introduce 


i aeys 
Obgurn, Dorothy and Charlton.  Coward-McCann Co.; November, 1952. We 
shall refer briefly to this work again. (See aw Oe) 


cryptographic evidence are still appearing at this time in newspapers and periodicals. 
If a poll were taken of the names most acclaimed during the past century as 

author of the Plays, Francis Bacon's name would certainly receive the highest number 

of votes; and Edward De Vere, 17th yer] of Oxford, would place second. The extent 

of the literature in the field may be gauged by the fact that a bibliography by 

the late Professor Joseph S. Galland of Northwestern University, completed as of 


1947, shortly before ee death, is so extensive as to make the cost of 
2 
publication prohibitive. 
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 Digesta Anti-Shakespeareana: An historical and anal ical bibliogra of the 

, Shakespeare authorship and identity controversies. Microfilm copies have been 
deposited in various libraries, made possible by a grant from Northwestern 
University. We take this opportunity to acknowledge our great indebtedness 
to Professor Burton S. Milligan, of the University of Illinois, a brother- 
in-law of Professor Galland, for a carbon copy of Professor Galland's manu- 
script. (The compilation comprises more than 1500 manuscript pages.) 


As the prevalence of the term "Baconian" in the language of today would 
lead the reader to expect, the name most staunchly supported as author of the 
Plays by the greatest number of followers is the name of Francis Bacon. In 
1885 in England an organization was established, known as The Bacon Society, 
which was composed of adherents devoted to the Bacon-authorship theory. A 
year later the Society began publishing--and still publishes--a journal. From 
its inception in 1886 until 1891, the official organ of the Society was known as 


the Journal of the Bacon Society; after a lapse of two years, the journal became 28 


s. 
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known as Baconiana. Its counterpart in the United States, American Baconiana, 
the official organ of The Bacon Society of America, first appeared in February, 
1923; it ceased publication in January 1931. Deutsche Baconiana, Zeitschrift 
fuer Bacon-Shakespeare Forschung, published at Frankfurt, flourished on the 
continent from 1930 to 1932, the non-Shakespearean authorship theory having 
À taken a segment of the German nation by storm. These Bacon Societies had for their 

first purpose, they declared, the study of the life and works of Francis Bacon; 
and secondly, the investigation of Bacon's supposed authorship of certain 
works, "including the Shakespeare dramas and poems." 

As already stated, however, Bacon's name is not the only one which attracted 
and still gathers adherents and followers. In the very year that the Journal 
of the Bacon Society was founded in Great Britain, a small pamphlet was 
published in America: Who Wrote Shakespeare?, by "Multum in Parvo," a pseudonym 
later revealed to be that of a Mr. M. L. Hore. The author's conclusion was 
that Robert Burton was Shakespeare. Hore spent 25 years in his search for 
proofs of his belief, but succeeded in gaining only a single convert in the 
world of scholars--George Parker, of the Bodleian Library. | 

Just two years later and in the selfsame year that Donnelly's cipher 
claiming Bacon as author was brought out, a British gentleman by the name 
of F. Scott Surtees proclaimed Sir Anthony Sherley as the real author. Oddly 
enough, he stated that much that he read in Donnelly not only did not contradict 


his own theory, but "backed him up," and that much of Donnelly's work "might fit 


Sherley as well as Bacon," quoting chapter and page in proof of this. In 1912, 


in & book published in Paris, & Belgian Professor, Celestin e by name, 
SR as 
nominated Roger Manners, the Earl of Rutland, as Shakespeare. An American, 


D ion, Celestin. Lord Rutherford est Shakespeare. Ie pius, grand des 


mystéres dévoilé. ... Paris: P. Ferdinando, 1912, pp. 559. 
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j Henry Pemberton, Jr., retorted in 1914 with the name of Sir Walter Raleigh, 


¿ 1/ ; 
in a book published by Lippincott. He was followed in 1916 by a citizen of 


^ Pemberton, Henry Jr. Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh ... . Philadelphia 
and London: J B. Lippincott Co., 1914, pp. 250. 
NEM ii s 


Indiana, John M. Maxwell, who ie that the "The Man Behind the Mask" was 
2 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 


E28 


2 
‘ Maxwell, John M. The man behind the mask ... . Indianapolis: Printed by Harrington 


& Folger, ca. 1916, pp. ^. 
Tu co IR OU NEMINEM a e T UEREEE 
Thereafter, for & few years, the torch was carried by Europeans. In 1919 
a French professor, Abel Lefranc, published at Paris his contention that the 


mask of William Shakespeare was that of William Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
aes 3 


nded years of work and wrote two large volumes in his efforts 


nx i 


M. Lefranc expe 


- d E UNE 
< | -— ~~ — 


XUI IRIS ae pasa? 


C Franc, Abel. Sous le masque de "William Shakespeare” P i d pau 
sé. (Parise Payot . 
& Cie., 1918-1919; Secret de William Stanley. Brussels, 1923. x 


to establish the Stanley authorship, which had really first been discussed in 

a series of articles by the British writer James Greenstreet in the magazine 

The Genealogist. The Earl of Derby's WD thesis has recently found heavy 
L 


support in a book published in England, 


l t i ae Bae. msc a a 


— Titherly, A. W. Shakespeare's Identity. William Stanley, 6 
| - th E 
Winchester, England: Warren & Son, Ltd., pp. 330 (1952) > SUE Or EDY 


Then in the following year, 1920, the name of the second most popular nominee 
appeared: Edward De Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford. An English schoolmaster, 
J. Thomas Looney, identified De Vere in a volume of 550 pages, brought out by 


Cecil Palmer in London, a publisher who henceforth came frequently to issue 


Chapter I - Page 9.1 
x à " 
volumes on both sides of the authorship controversy. 


Looney. John Thomas. "Shakespeare" identified in Edward de Vere, the seventeenth 


Earl of Oxford. London: Cecil Palmer, 1920, pp. 551. 


Mr. Looney gathered considerable following for his aida, the latest exponents 
of which are the Ogburns (see dues De o ` Great Britain Percy Allen 
became the most vociferous of the Oxford proponents and debated publicly with . 
believers in Francis Bacon as author. One well-known American protagonist of the 
‘ Oxfordian thesis, Mr. Giett Burgess, stated in & lengthy article in the Washington, 

(D.C.) Post in July 19h8: 

"...the Baconian auctorial theory has long since exploded in a kind 

of spontaneous combustion of its own fant&stic symbolism, numerology 

and cryptographia which proved anything, everything, and nothing." 
Mr. Burgess then proceeded to add his evidence for the Oxford dicc. but without 
&dducing any "numerology and cryptographia" which could be subjected to scientific 
xA tian. | 

And still other names were to be suggested as potential authors of the Plays. 
In 1937, Alden Brooks, at one pim & Harvard University instructor, published & 
book in which he challenged Shakespeare as author, and then followed, in 19h3, 
with another volume in which he divulged the name of his own nominee--Sir Edward 


2/ 
Dyer, although Brooks assigns collaborators for certain of the plays, saying 


2j Will Shakepere:: factotum and agent, New York: Round Table Press, 1937. 
Will Shakspere and the Dyer's hand, New York: Chas,Scribner's Sons, 1913. 


"Without Kyd we should never have had Hamlet, without Marlowe no Richard II or Tir.” 
The long succession of "sirs" as nominees for the crown of "Shakespeare" was broken 
when the name of a commoner, Christopher Marlowe, was proposed. In the past year 
Marlowe's claim has been carried in the public press by Calvin Hoffman, a drama 
critic of Long Island, New York. The press both in the United States and England 


have printed his assertion that he has “ironclad evidence that Christopher Marlowe, 
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1/ 


not Bacon, wrote Shakespeare's Plays." A+ least one other untitled person has been 


1/ 
For the most recent exposition of Hoffman's thesis, see Robert L. Heilbroner's 
article "The murder of the man who was William Shakespeare," in Esquire, Vol. XLII, 
No. 6, December 1954, pp. 115-122. See also in the same issue the Publisher's 
comments on the article, p. 6, as well as the notes on p. 7}. 


2 é 
proposed as the author--Daniel Defoe. These two names, Marlowe and Defoe, represent 


hee Geo. M. "Bacon, Shakespeare and Daniel Foe." American Baconiana, 

Nov. 1927 and Feb. 1928, Vol. 2, pp. 238-240.. (n ccc MEC Come 
the extremes, in respect to chronology, of the many auctorial theses, since 
Marlowe's death occurred in 1593, when only & handful of the Plays had been acted 
and none had been published, and Defoe's birth occurred in 1659, forty-three 
years after Shakespeare's death and thirty-six years after the printing of the 
First Folio. | 

Perhaps the most startling of the names introduced as the real Shakespeare 

was that of an Italian, Michele Agnolo Florio. The Michele Agnolo of the name 
may be &: substitution, by his ardent advocate, for John Florio, an Italian me lived 
ih London in Shakespeare's day, the translator of Montaigne, the tutor of the Countess 
of Pembroke, the secretary to the Earl of Southampton (Shakespeare's patron), friend 
and intimate associate of all the prominent persons of the age. At any rate, 
Michele Agnolo Florio was found to have published verses which ten years later were 


found in Hamlet. Or so it was claimed by Signor Santi r IE TIEN IP VENIT ee 


Je 
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Paladino, as reported in The Literary Digest in 1927 and again in 1930, according 
to the custom of "discoverers" under Il Duce, a custom not unobserved even in 
the present day in countries under the rule of dictators. This theory, it need 
hardly be added, gained no following outside of Italy. 

The group theory of the Plays' authorship has been held by many anti- 
Stratfordians and diverse names appear as members of such a group. This theory 
of group, composite, or multiple authorship is often referred to at the present time 
as the disintegrationist theory. Perhaps its most scholarly exponent was 
Appleton Morgan, who for many years was President of The Shakespeare Society 
of New York, and who published his belief that Shakespeare as stage editor set 
down in writing the Plays which were to be acted, and that "as copyist his wit 
lead him to interpolate and change". The authors constituting a syndicate of 
writers, each of whom is said by this or that disintegrationist to have had 
some part in creating the Shakespeare works, include practically all the well- 
known writers of the Elizabethan era as well as the lesser dramatists, prose- 
writers, and poets. Such theorists hold the conviction that Bacon acted as 


4 


"chief editor", or "polisher and reconstructor," 


whatever the composition of 
the group or syndicate. The following tabulation will serve to acquaint the 
reader with the chief proponents of the group thesis, (also sometimes called the 
proprietary, synthetic or editorial theory) and the writers espoused by them: 
Delia Bacon (The Philosphy of the Shakespeare Plays Unfolded, 1857): 
Chief editor, Bacon; collaborators, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Buekhurst, Lord od the Earl of Oxford. 
James Appleton TU. (‘The Shakespeare Myth, 1881): Shakespeare as 
TE Te r ee ee 


Morgan in his later years hedged somewhat on his earlier thesis, and some 
non-Stratfordians termed him a turncoat. 


—Ó———————————— M MM MÀ MÀ € 
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stage manager and editor, “rewrote for the stage what his unknown . 
poet, poets or friends composed." Bacon and Raleigh are possible 
authors. 
Tu PLUS te: (Our English Homer, 1892): Bacon Editor and "Secretary General;" 
writers Greene, Marlowe, Nash, Peele, Daniel, Lodge. 
Stotsenburg: (Impartial Study of the Shakespeare Title, 1904): Bacon 
the "polisher and reconstructor;" writers Drayton, Dekker, Heywood, 
Webster, Middleton, Porter, Anthony Munday, Henry Chettle. 
Gilbert Slater: (Seven Shakespeares, 1931): Bacon as writer along with 
the Countess of Pembroke, Sir Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare, the 
karl of Oxford, the Earl of Derby, Marlowe. 
Cunningham and Bauer: (‘Tragedy of Francis Bacon, Foundations Unearthed, 
The Great Virginia Vault, 1939-0): Bacon as the Master Mason of a 
group of about 70 men; among them Lancelot Andrewes, three Bodley 
brothers, Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Francis Drake, Thomas More, Spenser, 
Marlowe, and others. | 
We “have not been able to resist 2l calling attention to evidence from 
AU Te OO A non EUM 
the "spirit world" for the group theory of authorship. According to a United 
Press article dated h January 1948 from London (see The Washington Post, 6 
January 1918): 
Drama critic Percy Allen reported today he had contacted William Shakespeare, 
the Earl of Oxford and Sir Francis Bacon in the spirit world and had asked 
them bluntly: : 
"Who wrote the plays attributed to William Shakespeare?" | 
Shakespeare admitted he was not the sole author of his famous plays 
and poems and that Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, was his 
collaborator, Allen said. 
On the basis of these reported "conversations," Allen contends he 
has conclusive proof that Oxford and Shakespeare definitely worked together. 


_ For a century learned groups have backed various Elizabethan noblemen 
and writers as actual authors or part authors of Shakespeare's works. 
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By 1950, according to Bergen Evans in the May 7, 1919 issue of the Saturday 
Review of í "more than 4000 separate books and articles, in six languages, 
support and dispute the claims presented for seventeen possible alternate authors." 

Conversely, there is a group of anti-Stratfordians comprising those who 
firmly believe that a single author, such as Francis Bacon, was not only the 
real Shakespeare, but the author as well of the works of Peele, Greene, Marlowe, 
Spenser and others. It is possible that extensive claims such as these are 
outgrowths of the methods used by the anti-Shakespeareans who place their reliance 
in cryptography, and we shall have occasion to examine this possibility. 

Even though what is presented in the foregoing pages is only a skeleton 
a of the whole literature in this field, the reader must be struck with 
a sense of astonishment giving rise to the question: What possible kind or 
kinds of evidence can be found in Elizabethan history and literature to generate 
such monumental argument? | 

Briefly stated, it can be said that the case for all the disbeiteycpe 
in the Shakespeare auctorial thesis rests upon a structure supported by one 
Qr more of three pillars, or kinds of evidence: historical, stylistic, and 
cryptographic. Although the third category is the chief topic of this book, 
we shall pause briefly to review some points which have given rise to the 


controversy and which pertain to the first category mentioned above. 


Chapter I - Part II: Some Pros and Cons of the Controversy ~. 


Of the three categories of evidence, the second named, the stylistic, must 
necessarily be left to specialists in the analysis of style, statistical or other- 
wise, hence will ud be touched upon herein. That of the first category, historical 
evidence, is every man's playing field.  Combatants in the verbal battle of the 
Great Controversy have delved into the history of the Elizabethan Era and brought 
forth supporting arguments for each alternative auctorial thesis. 

By one or another of the non-believers in Shakespeare as author -- on the 


one hand: 


It is said that surely much would have been known concerning the life of the 
creator of the Plays -- but there are very few truly documented facts concerning 
the life of William Shakespeare. 

It is said that the creator of the Plays was certainly & highly educated man, 
of wide learning in special fields, versed in the classics and several languages 
-- but there is no record of William Shakespeare having even visited a university, 
and no certain record of his having even attended school as a boy. 

It is said that the author of the Plays must have been a widely travelled 
person who knew Spain, France, Italy, Denmark, Navarre, Scotland -- but there 
is no record of William Shakespeare having travelled anywhere outside of England, 
his travels therein having been connected purely with play-acting companies. 

It is said that Hamlet's dilemma must have been autobiographical -- but 
Shakespeare's parentage -- among the few facts of his life which are known -- belies 
this situation. 

It is said that the author of the Plays must have been intimate with the life 
of the court, with the great bouis and castles of the nobles of the day -- but 
there is no record of William Shakespeare having been closely associated with any 
persons of great rank and property. 

It is said that the author of the Plays must have been highly versed in the 


Law -- but there is no record of William Shakespeare having any knowledge whatsoever 
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A said that the author of the greatest literary works in the 


English language would surely have been mentioned by his contemporaries bus. 
there is no mention whatsoever of William Shakespeare until 1662, in Fuller's 
Worthies. 

It is said that everybody who was anybody in those days had honor paid 


[ius digit Ee Ro pee on 


to him upon his death in the form of eulogies and elegiac . x 


author of the Plays would have had the greatest measure of such honorsbut ` 


that when William Shakespeare died, not a line was written, not a word was 
uttered, in his praise. 

: It is said that Heminge and Condell stated that the handwriting of the plays 
for the collected folio edition when they prepared to publish was so perfect that 
not a letter had been altered-- but the handwriting of William Shakespeare 
known in his will and other papers was that of an illiterate or at best was 
almost illegible. 

On the other hand, on behalf of one or another of the personages proclaimed as 
creator of the plays (by one or another of the authors—and their disciples = 
mentioned in Chapter I): 

It is said that Francis Bacon, — or Edward De Vere (Earl of Oxford), 
or Roger, Manners (Earl of Rutland), or William Stanley (Earl of Derby), or 

Sir Anthony Sherley, or Sir Edward Dyer—was the author of the Plays, because 
he was not only & highly cultivated and sasan person and a linguist, but also 
widely travelled in foreign lands, and furthermore was an intimate of the Queen's 


court. 


It is said that Edward De Vere wrote the plays because 


" ..man the artist expresses only what he can express, by interpretative 
transformation of his unconscious. His masterpiece is that which is 
central to his conflict, his greatest psychic injury--and this in- 
cidentally is what intrigues the analyst to suspect that HAMLET, MACBETH, 
and OTHELLO (at least these three) were written either by LA the 
Earl of Oxford whose childhood dilemma was that of Hamlet." 1 


E 


The Psychoanalyst and the Artist. Schneider, Daniel E., M.D. New York, 1950. 37 
P. 266. em 
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Á is said that Edward De Vere wrote Shakespeare's works, because Oxford's 
death was almost coincidental with Shakespeare's return to Stratford. 

It is said that Roger Manners, Earl of Rutland, must have written the works 
known as Shakespeare's because Rutland had known Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern at 
the University of Padua—by those very names—and that William Shakespeare was too 
old to have composed the poem Venus and Adonis (age 29) and Love's Labour's Lost 
(age 34), whereas Roger Manners' youth (ages 17 and 22) is the correct period 
for these "young" works. 

It is said that Roger Manners wrote the plays because his childhood paralleled 
Hamlet's, and because it is known that he visited the castle Elsinore in 1603 on 
a mission for King James. 

It is said that Roger Manners wrote the Plays, because the Rutland family 
device which--according to indisputable family records--was designed by William 
Shakespeare and painted by Burbage, provided for Manners this pseudonym. 

It is said that William Stanley, Earl of Derby, must have written the Plays 
because of the extensive knowledge of magic shown in the Plays, and Derby is 
known to have been a friend and student of Dr. John Dee, the famed Elizabethan 
astrologer. 

It is said that William Stanley wrote the Plays, because the first and the 
last of the Plays, Love's Labour's Lost and The Tempest both have as leading 
characters FERDINANDO--the name of the elder brother whom William Stanley 
succeeded in the earldom. 

It is said that. William Stanley wrote the Plays because only he could have 
supplied the background of Love's Labour's Lost, he having visited Navarre in 
1583; and because Midsummer Night's Dream was composed to celebrate his marriage 


to Elizabeth de Vere. 
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It is said that only Francis Bacon could have written Love's Labour's Lost, 
because only he knew Navarre as portrayed therein. 

It is said that only Francis Bacon could have written the Plays because 
he and he alone had the detailed knowledge of the Law that the author of the 
Plays must have had. 

It is said that Sir Walter Raleigh--or Sir Francis Drake--must have written ` 
the Plays, because of the extensive knowledge of the sea, naval and maritime matters, 

_ displayed by the author of the Plays. 

Perusal of the foregoing claims—which are only a skeleton outline--for 
Author of the Plays reveals the leading qualities considered to be requirements for 
the true creator of the works known as Shakespeare's. He must be 

a) Well-educated, even learned, particularly in the law. 

b) A linguist. 

c) A widely-travelled person. 

d) A person intimately acquainted with court life and courtiers. 

Rejoinders to the foregoing challenges to the Shakespeare auctorial thesis 
are voluminous and condensation is difficult, but a few general classes of answering 
argument follow. By the Stratfordians: 

It is cata that the qualities named in the above paragraph as requisite to 
the true author of the Plays ee possessed by practically every "name" of the 
Elizabethan era; that every man, and most women of the upper classes, possessed 
those attributes. Professor Georges Connes of the University of Dijon stated in 


Le Mystere Shakespearien (Paris 1926): 


"There is hardly any person who lived in England between 1560 and 1630, 
from the Queen herself down ... who might not jestingly be accused of 
being the author of the Shakespeare Plays. Why not Elizabeth herself? 
She was a first-rate scholar, and had judicial and legal men around her 
to supply that knowledge of the Law..." 
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é 


It is pointed out that the Elizabethan Rénaissance furnished some 200 names of 
writers of prose, poetry and drama, as compared to the preceding args, wherein 
English literature e practically barren of every name except Chaucer. 

It is said that of the approximately 100 poets and dramatists there were 
many who had no record of a formal education. Ben Jonson himself had no 
university training, his unchallengeable erudition and clajical learning notwith- 
standing. Of the 35 names listed in Chapter I as possible author or part-author 
of the Plays, Chettle, Kyd, Middleton, Munday, Porter, Webster, and even Sir Francis 
Drake himself, were none of them--according to the Dictionary of National Biography-- 
university mn. Sons of tailors, dyers, drapers, or from like humble backgrounds, 
they made literature their vocation, and their names and work have survived, their 
authorship unchallenged. Almost nothing whatever is known of the facts of their 
lives--their birth dates and death dates are one or both listed in the Dictionary 
of National Biography with a question mark, and sometimes the listing for the 
name shows only "flourished 1599," as is the case with Henry Porter. Compared to 
these it is said that the facts known of William Shakespeare's life are apt to 
appear multitudinous. 

It is gaid that practically every one in London could have exhibited such 
knowledge of the law as did Shakespeare. It was a litigious: age, people enter- 
tained themselves by attending hearings in the courts, the barristers loved to 
show appreciation for an audience by parading their knowledge of the law. It 
is said, also, that the legal manuals of the day were circulated publicly for all to 
read. Thus any bright mind could acquire a more or less accurate diction in 
the field. It is said, furthermore, that William Shakespeare could have had such 
legal knowledge as shown in the Plays at the time he arrived in London; for his 
father was a bailiff, a justice of the peace, at Stratford. 

It is said that any writer or actor of the era could become more or less 


intimately acquainted with court life and with the manners and customs and other 
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LI 


intimate details of life in the great families, because practically every 


t 


writer had his "patron," a wealthy noble who stood ready with an economic 
guarantee if necessary for shorter or longer periods. And the writer wae 
not only an haces of his patron's family, but meny times & resident of his 
household. Alst every lord had his company of actors, and the players appeared 
not only in the specific theatre producing the plays of that particular company, 
but also for special productions at Court, and at this or that great house or castle. 
The creating of a play was aoe abla Ho for a special event, as was Midsummer 

- AER Tae 


e 
Night's Dream for ene wedding) of the Earl of Derby and Elizabeth De Vere. How 
— TJ 


can it be claimed, it is asked, that either writers or play-actors were ignorant of 


how the Elizabethan "other half" lived? William Shakespeare, too, had his 
patron--the Earl of Southampton, the young Henry Wriothesley, who though only 19 
in his early days of fame, was said to be the brightest star in the Elizabethan 
firmament. 

It is said that, since there were no newspapers in Elizabeth's day, the drama 
performed that function for the people by reflecting the social and political 
gossip of the time--which is to say it was total, a feature still greatly beloved 
in the British theatre--and that the gossip was bartered about between high and 
low, rich and poor, humble and high-born, because practically every person resident 
in the Westminster section of London--which in all had only about 200,000 inhabitants-- 
was known to every other person, at least by hearsay. It is also said that though 
there were few writers of memoirs in that day, and still fewer keepers of diaries, 
the fact that Philip Henslowe, the only diarist of the theatre-world of the time, 
never mentioned William Shakespeare means exactly nothing--because Henslowe was owner 
of the playhouse ee as The Rose, and William Shakespeare was never connected with 
The Rose, and after di wrote for & rival company. 

It is said that the fact that Shakespeare's name (during his lifetime) was 


seldom connected with printed editions of the Plays, and still less often recorded 
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in the Stationers' Register (the Copyright Office of that age) likewise is of little 
significance. Although publishers were expected to enter their items in the 
Register, it is estimated (by George Benslowe Harrison) that fully one-fifth of 
the books of that period were never entered. (Only two of Shakespeare's poems and 
eight Plays may be dated by means of the Stationers' Register.) No writer of a 
play owned the manuscript of his creation, since it became the property of the 
manager of the company of actors who played it (purchased for a trifling sum, 

many times for only a few shillings). It could therefore become the possession, 
honorably acquired or otherwise, of any printing house which deemed its possible 
sales a source of income. As a leading authority puts it, the very meaning of 

the word "play" today--that is, "a printed book"--differs from the Elizabethan 
meaning--a performance. This same authority (J. Dover Wilson) emphasized that 
point further, when he addressed the British Academy in 1929: 


"In the modern world theatres exist to perform plays of literary 
gentlemen called dramatists; in the Globe theatre an actor made his 
living by providing plays, new,retouched, or reconstructed, for the 
performances of a retgrtory company . E 

"It can never be too often emphasized that /the Elizabethan playwright/ 
wrote his plays not for the printing house but for the theatre, and that 
the texts he left behind him were not books, but prompt-books; or, if 
you will, theatrical scores for the performance of moving pageants of 
spee¢h, action, and colour, upon a particular stage by a particular group 
of actors for a particular audience. It is doubtful whether any 
/Elizabethan/ play was ever performed twice in exactly the same form. ... 
and when they pass out of the theatre into the printer's hands, their 
final state does not represent any considered preparation by the author 
for publication, but merely records the conditions of the last performance 
before printing was taken in hand." 


Even that passionate Shakespeare partisan, Sir Sidney Lee, gave voice to this 
same conception, so aptly seized upon by the anti-Stratfordians. In Lee's life 
of Shakespeare in the Dictionary of National Biography, it is stated: 


"The professional playwrights retained no legal interest in their 
plays after disposing of the manuscript to a theatrical manager, and 
it was customary for the manager to invite extensive revision at the 
hands of others before a play was produced on the stage and again 
whenever it was revived. Shakespeare doubtless gained his earliest 
experience as a dramatist by revising or rewriting behind the scenes 
plays that his manager had purchased." | 
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Quite so, some deviationists would say: the Plays as known today therefore i 
are, if the product of Shakespeare's hand at all, merely "extensive revisions” 
by some other person. And what perfect ammunition. for the anti-Shakespeare 
group is this entry concerning Edward De Vere in Complete Peerage: 

"He was a scholar, poet and dramatist of distinction and from 1579 
leader of the Court party which cultivated Euphuism. Early in 1580 he 

took over Lord Warwick's company of actors. In the face of the prejudices : 

of his day, which held literature and the drama--Oxford's main interests-- 

to be beneath the dignity of a great noble, his work was mostly anonymous, 
or issued under the names of others.” : 

* Eureka! says some disbeliever in Shakespeare: it was Oxford, of course! 

. As viewers from the sidelines in this literary ball-game as the pros and 
the cons toss the ball back and forth, we feel impelled to make the observation 
that perhaps the Stratfordians owe at least some of the zeal and energy on their 
side to the aggressive example set by their opponents. One Elizabethan scholar 
(F.P. Gervais) has said: 

"Shakespeareans will do well not to ridicule the Baconian claims, but to 

meet them by argument, and many interesting facts will probably come to 

light in the investigation; for we certainly owe the Baconians a debt 

of gratitude for insisting upon the learning with which the Plays abound." 

In & recent review in the Shakespeare Quarterly of & book mentioned earlier 
in this Chapker, the reviewer stated: 

"...Mr. Titherley's book is...decidedly worth reading. Not by reasons of 

the conclusions to which he seeks to lead us, but because of the pain$- 

fgtaking methods with which he analyzes some of the most important fields 

of Elizabethan scholarship....We owe him...a debt for calling those of 

us who are bogged down in deep traditional ruts back to our senses." 

Sidney Lee's hysterical screams at the anti-Stratfordians are no longer the 
order of the day. The Stratfordian, J. Dover Wilson, before his Academy audience 
in 1929, admitted the contention on the part of non-believers in Shakespeare's 
genius that 

"Shakespeare worked with indifferent collaborators may pass muster in 

respect to plays like Measure for Measure or All's Well That Ends Well, 


which are almost certainly the result of collaboration between Shakespeare 
and some second-rate dramatist ..." 43 
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In a` similarly temperate vein, John Munro in the Introduction to the : 
Allusion Books, compiled and revised in thirty years of work, makes the 
statement: 

"Very little of Shakespeare's biography is known. He was associated 

principally with Jonson, who was known to be no Puritan; and outside of 

his works, he was known mostly from Jonson's remarks concerning him, and 

thought to be a man of great natural wit but no learning.” 

Whether or not goaded by the industry of the anti-Stratfordians, the 
Shakespeareans combed through not only all the printed works of the era for 
references to Shakespeare, but also all the private papers, letters and 
memorabilia, whatever and wherever to be found. Hence, they say in defiance 
to their adversaries, it can no longer be claimed that there were no contemporary 
references to the man of Stratford. Literally thousands of references and 
allusions are set down confining the allusions to actual 
1 

See The Shakespeare Allusion-Book, revised ed. 1932, and the Elizabethan Journals 
1928-1933. 
citations of Shakespeare by name, and not including those interpreted as 
referring to him or his works, there can be culled an extremely impressive 
number. These allusions range from friendly or unfriendly jibes from fellow- 
writers, through factual entries in the Stationers' Register, to the most extravagant 
praise of Shakespeare the Poet and Shakespeare the Man. But the non-believers 
retort that although all this cannot be denied, the allusions can just as well 
refer to the person or persons for whom "Shakespeare" was a pseudonym. 

And so it is that the argument seems never to be resolved, on the basis 
of historical evidence. 

There remains, then, the third pillar, or category, cryptographic evidence. 
This category alone concerns the present writers henceforth. According to cores 
who is grateful to the Baconians for some things, "no reasonable man would waste 


his time in such a profitless occupation," but with neither his premise nor his 
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conclusion can we wholeheartedly agree. 
Indeed, we can hold no accord with the Shakespearean scholar who said: 


"Even if genuine ciphers could be found ... the authorship of the dramas 
would still be awarded to the man of Avon. ...Even an unquestionable 
hidden message would probably mean a false claim or a type-setter's 
practical joke, and would simply add to the back-stairs gossip of 
literature ."2/ 


Pierce, Professor Frederick E. "Bacon Against Shakespeare." The Yale 


Review, October 1916. Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 170-18). 
a E I uc LO m eR cu h 2 


Lives have been saved--and heads have been lost; wars have begun--and ended; and 


nations have stood--and fallen, because of messages rendered secret (and later 
solved) by cryptanalytic methods. To hold the conviction that a literary idol 
can never be impugned even by a "genuine cipher" is an arbitrary attitude, which 
to our minds is disrespectful to the science of cryptology. 

With the detached curiosity befitting true scientific investigation, 


therefore, we approach the ensuing study of cryptologic, that is, of cryptographic 


and cryptanalytic methods. 
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CHAPTER II 


CRYPTOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in the Field, we do 
ingloriously ... to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth put to scorn in 
& free and open encounter? 


— Milton 


Areopagitica 
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Chapter II 
a CRYPTOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 

It will be useful to the reader to have some general understanding of 
certain general principles underlying the science of cryptology, the collective 
name applied to the 5 bdrr sciences of cryptography and cryptanalysis, 
that is, the arts and s a involved. in writing and solving ciphers. 

Every person who enciphers a piece of writing, a message, or a text of any 
kind, for the purpose of hiding something or of keeping something secret, does 
so with the idea that some other person, removed from him in distance, or time, 
or both, is to decipher the writing or message and thus uncover the secret 
which was so hidden. A person may possess some knowledge which he does not 
wish to forget put which he is nevertheless unwilling to commit to open writing, 
and therefore he may jot it down in cryptic form for himself to decipher later, 
when or if the information is nodded’ The most widely known example of such a 
cryptogram is found in Edgar Allan Poe's romantic tale The Gold d That 
T ; 

"It was just such a slip (of parchment) indeed, as might have been chosen 


for a memorandum - for a record of something to be long remembered and 
carefully preserved." — Extract from The Gold Bug. 


sort of usage of cryptography, however, is unusual. There are also examples 

of the use of cipher writing to establish priority of discovery, as did the 
astronomer Huygens, who in 1655 discovered the true explanation of certain 
mystifying phenomena observed in connection with the planet Saturn. Huygens, wish- 
ing for further time to make sure-of his discovery, and yet to secure himself against 
possible loss of credit for priority in making it, entrusted to a friend for 
safekeeping merely a series of 62 letters in alphabetical order, the letters having 
been obtained by listing, P; al habere order, the letters composing the 


statement of his discovery. These 62 letters, when properly anranged, or anagremmed, 
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each letter being used once, with no letters omitted, could be used to prove his 


priority in discovery. The 62 letters were: aaaaaaa ccecce d eeeee gh iiiiiii 


Gy 75) * Gy zr m 


1111 mm nnnnnnnnn oooo PP q rr s ttttt uuuuu (total 62). “he original statement 
(b) 2 (9) (Nh 2r 2r (5) (5) 
of his discovery was: "Annulo cingitur tenui plano, nusquam cohaerente, ad 
eclipticam inclinato." ("It is girdled by a thin flat ring, nowhere touching, 

l E 1 


inclined to the ecliptic." 


1/ 
See Kritzinger, Die Errungenschaften der Astronomie, p. 195. 


The theory behind such a tactic as is here presented by the Huygens example x 


is that only the writer of the statement can without extended experimentation and 
long delay rearrange the letters properly to correspond with the statement of the 
discovery, since there is no rule by which the letters can be readily rearranged 
to reproduce the original statement:  Rearranging as many as 62 letters to form a 
coherent, intelligible message or statement, using all the letters (with none left 
over) is a rather slow and tedious process. If the reader has doubts on this 
score, it is suggested he try an experiment with a colleague, the latter composing 
a sentence of about 62 letters (or taking one from a book), the former then trying 
to reconstruct the sentence, given, in simple alphabetic order, the letters 
composing the sentence and even a clue as to the general subject matter. Therefore, 
we may well be skeptical when Prof D. S. Margoliouth, in The Homer of Aristotle, 
1923, page 2, says that the English mathematician John Wallis solved the Huygens 
cryptogram "with remarkable rapidity.” The professor cites two references. The 
first, (R. Grant, History of Physical Astronomy, p. 257) makes no mention 
whatsoever of Wallis in this connection; the second, (Kritzinger, footnote 1 below) 
offers no authority or citation for his statement as to Wallis' solution. We 


would welcome proof of the alleged feat: 
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Huygens apparently followed Galileo in the use of this sort óf eryptographic 


device for insuring credit for priority of discovery, but with a modification, 


2/ 
The modification consists in rearranging the letters of the statemeni at his - 


discovery to make other words, whereas Huygens stopped short of this gies after 
merely setting down in alphabetic sequence the letters composing the statement 
of his discovery. The attention of the reader is called to the artificial 


\ character of the anagrammatic version "Haec immatura ..." and especially to 


the two letters left over ("o.y.") which could not be fitted into the anagram. 
T vd 


` as will be noted in the following translation of an extract from Galileo's letter 
to Kepler, published in Kepler's DIOPTRICS, (1611): 


It is time for me to disclose the method of reading the letters 
which some weeks since I sent you as an anagram. It is time now, I 
mean, after I have become quite certain about the matter, so much so 
that I have no Jonger even a shadow of doubt ... . The words which > 
I sent with their letters transposed, and which said: | "Haec immatura ' 
a me jam frustra leguntur, o. y," when reduced to their proper order, 
read thus:  "Cynthiae figuras aemulatur mater amorum: the mother of 


love imitates the phases of Cynthia;" that is, "Venus imitates the phases 
of the Moon." 


A third illustration of the use of [the anagrammatic method of/ cryptography 
to hide a scientific discovery is found in the work of Roger Bacon, the Thirteenth 


4 


Century scientist, who concealed his formula for making explosives in an 


` 
` 
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1/ 
anagram which he inserted in the formula thus: 


ie 


- Hime, Henry W.L. Gunpowder and Ammunition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1904, p. 156-57. : 


a — — —Y<= 


"Sed tamen salis petrae LURU VOPO VIR CAN UTRIET sulphuris; et 
Sic facies tonitruum et coruscationem, si scias cde 


The letters in capitals when properly anagrammed and iuierpreiet; make 
the formula read in English: : 
"But take 7 parts of saltpetre, 5 of young hazelwood, and 5 of sulphur; 
and with such a mixture you will produce a bright flash and a 
thundering noise, if you know 'the trick.'" 
The best-known lengthy examples of cryptic writing in literary history 
are the Samuel Pepys and William Byrd diaries. These are commonly spoken of 
as being in "cipher," but they were actually written in a more or less private 
shorthand, not in cipher, These had to be subjected to a process of “deciphering” 
in later centuries, however, for neither Pepys nor Byrd left any indication for 
posterity as to what system of shorthand they had adapted and modified for 
their own use, The whole laborious process of deciphering the Pepys diary was 
carried through, and it was fifty years later that the system was identified as 


| 1/ 
" Thomas Shelton's Tachygraphy. In the case of the Byrd diary, it was soon determined 


l 
Tachygr —— eee Composed by Thomas Shelton ... approved by both universities eee 
London, 1641, 42, 45, 47, 59, 60. 


; 2 
to have been written in a system called "The Flying Pen." 


2 
la Plume Volante, by William Mason. London, 1707, 


But to repeat: there can be no logical reason, point, or purpose whatsoever 


in any one taking the time and trouble to encipher any subject matter, other than 
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the exceptions abovementioned, unless it is expected that some other person is.to 
decipher that text. This means, then, that there must exist some very direct, 
cidar dut and Boies relationship between the enciphering and deciphering 
operations. Now in order to establish this basic gue tober ins decipher iam relation- 
ship, it is necessary that certain rules be adopted, or be tacitly understood by 
the correspondents. Even if a person intends to encipher some message for an 
unknown or future investigator to decipher, he must adopt certain rules--that is, 
if he entertains any expectation that, first, the to-be decipherer will be success- 
, ful in unlocking the secret, and second, that the future decipherer will be in a 
position to feel with certainty that he has uncovered the secret rightly. The 
encipherer is tiavetons obliged to follow rigid and definite rules in the 
preparation of the cryptograms, and these rules must be communicated to, or be 
uncovered or discovered by, the decipere andi ah apply them with precision 
to the text in order to unlock the secret message or messages therein. Usually 
these rules comprise two things; first, a basic or unay ss general procedure 
technically termed the general system; gud heec: operating within or under the 
general system and guiding or controlling its application in specific cryptograms, 
which constitute 

one or more variable elements (wmuxkkkukkmx-what is technically termed- the specific 
key. 

Now the rules which comprise the invariant. or general. system and the variant. 
or specific keys, may be few or many; they may be very simple, or they may be | 


extremely complex, but whatever their nature, they must be precise, straightforward, 


and generally quite inflexible. In short, they must admit of no uncertainty or 
ambiguity. Furthermore they must be applied, or they must be susceptible of being 


applied with undeviating precision, otherwise it would be difficult or perhaps 


impossible for the decipherer to obtain the correct answer when he reverses the 
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$ 


process of encipherment and applies the key or keys in his attempt to decipher 
the cryptogram. For if there are many keys or many elements in the key, and if 
ei Set Md I cman OBS eundi ae ama de Rca aD 


their selection at any given moment is subject to any ambiguity or doubt, or 


if the key is of such a nature as to require decisions dependent upon factors 
too tenuous to measure with absolute certainty, then the decipherer cannot with 
certaint obtain an incontestible answer. All this is perhaps quite obvious; but 
the very fact that we deem it necessary to state what is obvious 

Abefore coming to the examination of the types of cryptograms or ciphers with 
which we are confronted in this study, is of itself rather significant in 
connection with the types of cryptograms we shall subject to scrutiny. 

We come now to a very important point. In practical cipher systems, that 
is systems which are employed for serious purposes in business or governmental 
affairs, it is often the case that for added security there may be available, 
as an additional security feature of the system, a multiplicity of specific 
keys from which the eneipherer is free to make a selection in specific cases. 
In other words, under such a system there may be roei Por the exercise of 
choice or good judgment on the part of Duc encipherer when he embarks upon the 
preparation of a cryptogram. But in every such case the cryptogram itself, or 
some other document, must contain guides or indications which will permit the 
decipherer to select and apply the correct specific key--by which is meant the 
one which, among & multiplicity of similar OMA is the one and only key which 
has been selected by the encipherer in this specific case. It is necessary to 
emphasize the point that in cases such as the foregoing, in which there is 
room for the exercise of choice or good judgment--and here we need to be 
repetitious--on the part of the encipherer in the selection of the specific 
key, there can not and there must not be room for the exercise of choice or 


judgment--good or bad--on the part of the decipherer. This unvarying, rigid 


condition must obtain in practical cryptography, otherwise an interminable 
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length of time and totally unnecessary labor would be involved for thé 


decipherer, because of having to try many possible keys or combinations of 
ł/ m 
keys. 


1/ | 

— Machinery could of course be devised to facilitate the lengthy or tedious 
process of exhaustive trial of all possible keys. How the machine would 
recognize when a possible, probable, or the correct answer had been found, 
falls outside the scope of this book. A hint may be deduced in what 


immediately follows. 


It is fairly common knowledge nowadays that it is possible for some persons 
who do not UR the key to a cryptogram, or who were never intended to have 
the key, to solve the cryptogram. How do they know when they have the right answer? 
How do they determine whether or not they have found the right key or keys? How 
is the validity tested of an answer which has been found by solution or analysis? 
There is a, standard for measurement of validity, which few cryptologists: ever 
put into words, but we shall try to do so now. : 
Ihe standard by which the validity of a cryptanalytic solution is measured 
by experienced cryptologists is bipartite in character; that is, it is composed 
of io principal elements of equal importance: 
(1) the linguistic validity of the plain text. 
(2) the eryptologic validity of the éryptosystem and the cryptokey,including in 
this test the degree of precision with which they can be or have been applied. 
As to the former we mean simply this: what can be said about the linguistic, 
technical, or mechanical nature, construction, or composition of the deciphered 
text? What about its intelligibility as plain text in the language in which 
it is supposedly written? How about its grammatical construction, its conformity 
to accepted orthographic standards or accuracy? Note that we say nothing here 
about the authenticity of the alleged plain text--that is, its consistency with 
factual knowledge or with what history regards as facts, or with what is so 
generally regarded. 


[Sb is not concerned withgiig phase of the 
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matter; for as such, and without regard to his beliefs or disbeliefs in what 


comes forth as a product of his decipherment, he will accept as linguistically 


valid. whatever statement comes out of the decipherment, so long as it is structurally 


sound in respect to the elements which compose’ it. That is, he looks at the 
datteri, syllables, words, phrases and sentences, and the sequence in which they 
appear; if these are all in good order and conform to what is normal or acceptable 
in the specific language in which they are written, the Septet) is satisfied 
that the lingutetio standards have been met, no matter whether the text itself is 
true or of dubious validity, or patently false. It should be quite obvious that 
it is possible, for example, to encipher the text "The earth is fla ," and for 

& decipherer to produce that text in perfect accordance with accurate practices, 
&lthough he may not or does not believe the statement. 

But that is only half the story. For in order to permit the cryptanalyst 
to assert that the cryptogram from which this alleged plain text has been 
derived is actually the plain text which was originally enfolded within the 
cryptogram, he must apply the second of the two elements in the bipartite 
standard for testing the cryptologic validity of a solution: he must be very 
careful to assess the cryptologic validity of the cryptosystem and the key. What 
is its specific composition, or in the case of a complex of keys, what is 
the degree of precision in the sequence, order or manner in which they 
are used? There must be enough "rhyme and reason,” that is, precision in 
the key or in its use in the keying process, in its order, systematic 
formation, or precise constructive arrangement, or the like, to make one 
feel that that particular order, formation, albus or the like, 
is something which was brought about by conscious manipulation, and is 


not something fortuitous. One must feel that the phenomenon did not Just happen 


by accident. This is another way of saying that we assess the cryptologic validity 
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of the key or of a complex of keys by applying the mathematical theory of 
probability to the matter. Theoretically, if we find a certain key and, in the 
Light of its specific composition, we calculate that the probability of its 
occurrence as the result of sheer chance is extremely low, say .000,000,001 (that 
is, such an event can occur by "accident" or random chance only once in a billion 
chances or opportunities for the event to occur), we should feel--and we are 
confident the reader will agree--that such a key did not turn up by "accident," 
but came &bout or was, constructed as & result of conscious human manipulation. 
On the other hand, if we find what appears to be or is called a key and we calculate 
that according to the laws of chance the key can be formed, come about, or "turn 
up by sheer accident as many as 50 times in a series of 100 opportunities, we 
should feel most hesitant about putting any faith in the thesis that someone 
conseiously placed such & key where it seems to have been placed; that is, we 
would be warranted in & disbelief that the key was put there by conscious human 
manipulation. Here again, the logic is simple enough and we feel that a reasonable 
reader must agree with us. 

Now there is an important corollary arising from the bipartite nature of 
the standard by which the validity of a solution by analysis is tested. It is 
as follows: A valid or authentic cryptanalytic solution cannot be considered 
as being merely what the cryptanalyst thinks the cryptogram says; nor does the 
solution represent an opinion of the cryptanalyst. Solutions are valid only 
insofar as they are wholly objective, and are susceptible of unbiased, straight- 
forward demonstration or proof employing scientifically acceptable methods or 
procedures and then making psychologically objective interpretations of the ` 
data obtained from their application to the problem. It should hardly be 
necessary (but an attitude frequently encountered among laymen makes it 
advisable) to indicate that the validity of the results achieved by an serious 
cryptanalytic studies of authentic cryptograms rests upon the same sure and 


well-established scientific foundations, and are reached by the same sort of 55 
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logic and logically determined steps as are the discoveries, results, or 
enewers" ashievaq by any other scientific studies; viz., observation, 
hypothesis, deduction and induction, and confirmatory experiment. Implied in 
every valid piece of scientific work or discovery is the tacitly understood 
and now rarely explicitly stated assumption that two or more equally competent 
and, if necessary, specially qualified investigators, each working independently 
upon the same material, will achieve identical (or practically identical) 
results. This feature of real science and of scientific research, namely, 
the fact that identical or very nearly identical results are to be expected 
and are usually obtained by investigators working independently on the same 
material or hypothesis, is what differentiates real from pseudo science. The 
following, quoted from a recent report on certain investigations, characterizes 
what we mean: 

"No definite prediction was made at the time, and the positive electron 


was not taken very seriously until it was discovered in cosmic 
radiation by Professor C.D. Anderson, of the California Institute 


of Technology, and its existence immediately confirmed /our emphasis/ 
by Professor P.M.S. Blockett and Dr. G.P.S. Ocehialini, then working 
together at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. It is noW an 
entirely respectable and well established particle."1/ 


4 
i/ The London Times, July 12, 1954, Article "A new kind of particle. 


ryptology is us y and properly 
Just as the solution of mathematical problems leaves no room for the exercise 
of divination, or other mysterious mental powers some people claim to have, so 
a valid solution to a cryptogram must leave no room--indeed, it does not ever 


leave room--for the exercise of such powers. This, we may say, is always true. 


4 


ee a y Syet ens, 22 
Lo System Technical Journal, [uU No. 4, October 1949, pp. 656-715). 
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In eryptologic science there is one and only one (valid) solution to a crypto- 
gram, just as there is but one correct solution to a problem in mathematics, 
even when the solution may include two or more possible quantitative answers-- 


the solution merely includes a statement of all the correct answers to the 


problem. “o find two wholly different but quite valid answers to the same 
problem in mathematics within the same mathematical system or mathematical 
frame of reference would constitute an absurdity. Likewise in cryptography 


to find two wholly different but equally valid solutions representing a plain 


text of more than a very few letters to a single cryptogram would constitute 
an absurdity. It is to be noted that the statement was qualified by indicating 
that the plain text had to consist of more than a very few letters, that is, 
the cryptogram must be of substantial length. It is not only conceivable but 
entirely possible to find many "answers" to a "cryptogram" composed of just 
a few letters. For example, the 9-letter cryptogram ABCDDEFGE could be 

ds, for Snamb 
"deciphered" into many different words: A the single word CHALLENGE, or BY 
OFFENSE, or IS TO ORDER, or HE SOON CAN, etc., even with the limitation that 
the repetitions in the cipher must correspond to repetitions in the plain text. 
If that limitation is removed, as many "answers" indeed could be furnished as 
there are recognizable words or combinations of words among the many permutations 


and combinations of the 27-character alphabet (26 letters plus space between 


words) taken in groupings of 9 characters. For those who ask "How long is a 


cryptogram of ‘substantial lengoh © we iste to Dr. Claude E. Shannon's paper 


from which the following has been, 


Mathematically inclined readers "d this whole: article of interest, 
especially Section 16 (pp. 698-96 ín this connection. 


extracted (p.658): e no 
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# 


If the enemy intercepts N letters of cryptogram in this system 

/monoalphabetic substitution/ his probabilities change. If N is large 
enough (say 50 letters) there is usually a single message of a posteriori 
probability nearly unity, while all others have a total probability 
nearly zero. Thus there is an essentially unique "solution" to the crypto- 
gram. For N smaller (say N - 15) there will usually be many messages and 
keys of comparable probability, with no single one nearly unity. In 

this case there are multiple "solutions" to the cryptogram. ... with 

N = 8 a good fraction (of the order of 1/8) of all reasonable English 
sequences of that length are possible, since there is seldom more than 
one repeated letter in 8. 


What Dr. Shannon is saying here is roughly that if a "message" in a 
monoalphabetic substitution system has only about 15 letters or less, more 
tian ous "solution" can be obtained; if it has about 50 letters or more, one 
and only one solution can be obtained. We thought Shannon's estimate of 50 
letters required for a solution to be convincing to be somewhat high and were 


gratified to note that in a subsequent vrochurel/ he revised certain data, 


l/ prediction and entrophy of printed English," Bell System Technical Journal, 


Vol. 30, pp. 50-64, January, 1951. 


so that in the case of ordinary literary English the minimum number of letters 
required for a solution to a monoalphabetic substitution cipher to be con- 


vincing, that is, before such a solution can be considered as unique,ít being the one 


—— eee eae 


. 
sapa wasaka paqam — —— — < 


and only valid vd 
turns out to be considerably less than 50; it is, in fact, about 25 letters. 
Experience with monoalphabetic ciphers encountered in practical cryptanalysis 
confirms this calculation: about 25 letters are Wbuells enough to permit & 
convincing solution to be reached, except when it comes to cryptographic 
puzzles of the sort found in the daily newspapers; these deal with tests which 


have been written or manipulated so as to employ the infrequently used letters 
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of a, language and to suppress the usual amount of repetition found in — 
plain text. Here it may be that considerably more than 25 letters may be 
required in order to obtain a unique and demonstrably valid solution based 
upon the consistent fitting of values to the repetitions present in the crypto- 


gran .1/ 


z—— AV — PY ----— 


— À not a-typical example of the kind of "plain text" found in oryptograms 
of the type alluded to here is the following, taken from a collection of 


such puzzles published under the title The cryptogram puzzle book,by Buranelli, 
Hartswick and Petherbridge (Simon and sne 

Jmoud vag, Mhow gipsy, stalk mohr nth time. Mpongwe gunboy aims nickt 

khnum. Unfed, knab, jhum, ngapi. 
(All these words appear in the New International English dictionary. The 
letter E, usually most frequent, occurs but 3 times.) 
To return now to the matter of variant solutions to cryptograms, occasionally 
some aspiring cryptanalyst offers "solutions" which cannot meet the test 
involving the repetition of the work by another cryptanalyst; a second, impartial 
or unbiased, investigator working independently either cannot consistently 
apply the methods applied by the first cryptanalyst, or else, if he can apply 
them at all, the results (the plain-text translations) are far different. The 
reason for this is that in such cases it is generally found that the crypt- 
analytic methods are not precise, straightforward, or mathematical in character. 
Instead, they often involve the making of judgments on matters too tenuous to 
evaluate, appraise, or otherwise subject to careful scrutiny, including 
quantitative or qualitative measurement. Often, too, they involve the correc- 
tien OF an inordinate number of errors which the first cryptanalyst assumes to 
be present and which he corrects in order to make his solution intelligible. 
And sometimes the aspiring cryptanalyst offers as a solution plain text which 
is intelligible only to him, or which he makes intelligible by such artifices 


as alleging that the text is in an ancient or obsolete or old style of expression, 
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or by expanding aréups of letters which he says are abbreviations, and so on. 
In all such cases, the conclusion to which the unprejudiced observer is forced 
to come is that what the would-be cryptanalyst offers as a solution is only a 
"subjective solution." | 

Mathematicians are apt to reject summarily the concept behind ihe expres- 
sion "subjective solution" as used in the cryptanalytic field, since the idea 
is foreign to the basic philosophy of mathematics and thus the expression 
appears to represent & contradiction in terms. As an illustration, let us 
consider a situation in which a would-be cryptanalyst offers a solution to a 
cryptogram he alleges to be a simple, monoalphabetic substitution cipher. His 
so-called solution, however, requires that he assume the presence of, let us 
say, approximately 50% garbles (which he claims to have been introduced by 
clerical errors, both in cryptography and in electrical transmission or 
reception). That is, the plain text he offers as the solution involves his 
making, helter-skelter, many corrections and emandstions, which, one may sss e L, 
‘might well bë based on what his subconscious mind expects or desires to find 
in the plain-text message. Unfortunately, another would-be eryptanel vet working 
independently upon the same cryptogram and hypothesis, might conceivably 
"degarble" the cryptogram in different spots and produce an entirely sl 
plain text as his solution. Both solutions might be invalid because ine are TS 
based upon an erroneous hypothesis-- for instance, the cryptogram might not 
be monoalphabetic, but actually a polyalphabetic substitution cipher, that is, 
one which involves the use of several alphabets and which, when correctly 


analyzed, requires on the part of unbiased cryptanalysts or astute observers 


no assumption whatever as to garbles, or of garbles to a degree that strains 
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their credulity. The last phrase is added here because in professional 

ursa D s ork it is usually, indeed very often, necessary to make allowances 
for a few errors but it is rarely the case that the garble rate exceeds more 
than & few percent of the characters of the cryptogram, say 5 to 10$ at the 
outside. It is to be noted, however, that occasionally the solution to & 
cryptogram may involve the correction of more than this percentage of errors, 

but the solution would be regarded as valid only if the errors can be shown 

to be systematic in some significant respect, or can otherwise be explained 

by objective rationalization. 

A thesis of utmost importance to us in our present studies is, therefore, 
that a solution which is to be regarded as a valid solution must be character- 
ized by uniqueness, i.e., one must be prepared to show beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the solution offered is the one and only solution possible, and 
that two or more cryptanalysts working independently but with the same material 
will produce identical plain text. It is important to note, however, that 
this thesis is not weakened, nullified, or made questionable because here and 
there errors or lacunae in the cipher text are encountered and have to be 
dealt with by the cryptanalysts as best they can. It is certainly true that 
now and then in actual practice in cryptanalytic work occasional errors and 
lacunae may lead to minor differences in the solutions offered by two crypt- 
analysts working independently; but let it be noted that the emphasis here is on 
the word "minor." The conscientious cryptanalyst when dealing with a correc- 
tion or emendation involving a case where the error or the missing cipher 
text may have a significant effect upon the sense of the solution generally 


indicates the alternatives which various assumptions for correct or missing 
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letters may yield. But the validity of the solution as regards the rest of 
the text is det affected by a few letters in such doubtful places in the 
dort ten. Again the reader will ask how many are "a few letters?” Would a 
solution be considered of doubtful validity if 10% of the letters were 
doubtful? Or 20$? Or 25$? Obviously, as we approach and pass 50%, our 
credulity or faith in a "solution" will be quite subject to strain; we would 
as a rule be unwarranted in placing much faith in the validity of a solution 
in which half the letters were wrong or doubtful. Yet there are cases in 
bie quite credible solutions have been achieved with half the cipher letters 
missing; these, as a rule, involve ciphers in which each plain-text letter is 
represented by a pair of letters in the cipher text. However, where there 
is a one-to-one relationship between plain and cipher texts (one letter in 
the plain yielding one in the cipher) the situation may be very different 
and, in fact, each case mst be considered on its own merits. It may be 
important at this point merely to note that in the case of the biliteral cipher, 
where each plain-text letter is represented by five characters in the cipher ` 
text, it may be that a valid or trustworthy "solution" can be reached even if 
more than 50% of the elements of the cipher text are missing or doubtful or 
in error! We shall have more to say on this score in Chapter 1}. 

‘With the foregoing rather lengthy disgression out of the way, we return 
to the matter of alternative or multiple "solutions" to a cryptogram of 
considerable length or to a series of them in the same general system and 


specific key. Of them, we may state without fear of contradiction that if in 
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any cipher system or method alleged fo follow valid cryptographic procedures, 
the application of the alleged key or keys by two different investigators 
working with the same basic material yields two totally different answers, or 
yields results incompatible or inconsistent with each other, that particular 
“cipher system" carries within itself its own refutability. By this statement 
we mean that the system can be utilized to demonstrate its own invalidity-- 
“sasay in its use can produce any "solution" consciously or subconsciously 
desired. In cryptologic science as it exists and is practised in serious 
affairs, however, a refutation on the foregoing basis is impossible. In our 
field of T we shall examine the cipher methods to see whether or not it 
is possible to accomplish & refutation on the aforementioned basis. However, 
if or when an alleged solution turns out to be purely subjective in 
character, let us not deride the would-be cryptanalyst, and let us not question 
his honesty or sincerity. The worst that can be said in such a case is 
that the would-be cryptanalyst has become a victim of a special or peculiar 
form of self-delusion, and that an earnest desire to solve what he thinks is 
& problem in cryptanalysis and to solve it in accordance with some previously- 
formed conscious or subconscious notion, has over-balanced or undermined his 
sound judgment and good sense. It would be much too strong a statement to 
say that such a person suffers from hallucinations. 

To come now to our problem in the case of the so-called cryptographic 


proofs of authorship, apparently there must first be discarded any notion or 
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hope that the keys for deciphering any eryptograms said to exist in certain 
books of the Blizabethan period were carefully laid away in some document or 
other, or are waiting in some vault to be discovered by someone, sometime, 
somewhere. So far no such keys have been found. The failure to find keys is, 


to Baconians, less x mystery than is the failure to discover manuscripts 
l 
. in Shakespeare's hand. The second hope to be discarded is that, even if we 


1 . 
At least two Baconians, about whom you will learn later, did undertake 
searches for Shakespearean manuscripts, one seeking them under the river 
Wye in England, the other digging for them in the graveyard of Bruton 
Parish Church in Williamsburg, Virginia. 


accept as valid the assumption that cryptic messages actually were inserted 

in the Elizabethan books, there would be patently visible guides or clearly- 
indicated specific keying arrangements. Indeed, all of the earnest investigators 
who find secret messages in those books would say that it is absurd even to 
expect guides--such things, they insist, are meant to be displayed or known 

pe in ciphers which are clearly and patently in cryptographic form. The 


sort of ciphers with which they are concerned, they point out, are those which 


meet the last of three disiderata established by Francis Bacon as they are 


quite succinctly set forth in his 1605 work Of the Advancement of Learning: 


S 


C» 
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"But the vertues of cyphars whereby they are to be preferred are 

three; that they be not laborious to write and reade; that they 

be impossible to decypher; and in some cases, that they be without 

suspicion," 
They emphasize the desideratum that "that they be in some cases without 
suspicion," by which Bacon meant that the presence of a hidden or secret 
text enfolded within an open and apparently innocent text is not to be 
suspected by the uninitiated, Cryptosystems of this sort are often referred : 
to technically as “concealment ciphers," “concealment systems,” or "concealment 
devices." They have often or generally been employed, from the earliest days 
of cryptography even until today, in situations where it is necessary or 
desirable to evade censorship. Obviously, to give any external clues pointing 
to the presence of an internal or secret message in an otherwise open text would 
inlarge measure,or even completely,defeat the purpose of using a concealment system. 

We shall therefore not be astonished to find that all the cryptosystems to 
be scrutinized in our studies fall in the category of concealment systems; nor 
shall we be chagrined in the least to note that all those who find cipher messages 
in books of the Elizabethan period tates that to show blatantly or openly any 
guides or indicators to the decipherment of such ciphers in the external text 
itself would of course absolutely nullify this type of cipher system. Very well, 
let us grant that premise and not expect any guides or indicators. Certainly we 
should not expect to meet guides, indicators or other visible hints when examining 
documents which attempt to evade censorship in wartime; hence we deem it only fair 


to grant the same considerations here. Our only requirement is—as it is in censor- 


ship—that several document examiners or investigators arrive at the same answer, 
working independently and unknown to one another. 


The situation, then, is simply this: Those earnest investigators such 
as Ignatius Donnelly and those who came after him who believe they have found 


eryptograms in Shakespeare or in other Elizabethan works, will provide us with 
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the product of their cryptographic researches; we shall then measure the 
validity of those products by means of the bipartite standard previously 
explained: 

(1) the linguistic validity of the plain texts; and 


(2) the eryptologic validity of the cryptosystem and the specific key or 


keys involved, including in this part of the test, wherever or whenever 


applicable, the degree of precision with which the system and the keys 
can be applied or have been applied. 
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Donnelly and The Great Cryptogram. 


But Knowledge, which is delivered as a thread 
to be spunne on, ought to be intimated ... in the 
minde of another, in the same method wherein it was 
first invented. 


~-Bacon 


Advancement of learning 


ee 
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CHAPTER III 


Early Cipher Claims: Ignatius Donnelly and The Great Cryptogram 


Although, as mentioned earlier, Mrs. C. F. Ashmead Windle, in a book 
published in 1882, was the first to use the word "cipher" in connection with 
claims of non-Shakespearean &uthorship, her method does not, technically 
speaking, involve cipher at alls; we shall therefore say no more about her 
work than has already been said. (Footnote 1, sspe D. 

It remained for Ignatius Donnelly (Born 1831 - Died 1901) to center the 
attention of an incredulous world upon the alleged existence of ciphers in 
Shakespeare. In 1888, four long years after announcing his belief in the 
presence of such ciphers, his two-volume work of 998 pages, entitled The 
Great Cryptogram, was published by R. 8. Peale and Co., New York, Chicago, 
and London. Lawyer, pioneer, promoter, and politician both in state and 
national legislative bodies, Donnelly had Prev tenet published two books: 
Atlantis: The Antediluvian World and Rognarok: The Age of Fire and dul 


1 
* Those interested in more biographical details of Donnelly should consult 


Wack, Henry W. Ignatius Donnelly: Recollections of a great Baconian. 
American Baconiana, Vol. I, No. 2, November 1923, pp. 50-62. 
Although it is not clear when Donnelly first conceived the idea of Bacon 
as author of the Plays, it is definite that he found the means, leisure and ` 
perseverance to work year after year in his efforts to prove his theory. 


The Great Cryptogram consists of three parts: Book I, "The Argument," 


comprises 502 pages; Book II, "The Demonstration," 392 pages; and Book III, 


"Conclusions," 100 pages. Only Book II deals with his "great cryptogram." 
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In his Introduction he states: 


"... for a long time before I conceived the possibility of a Cipher 

in the Shakespeare Plays, I had been at work collecting proofs from many 
sources to establish the fact that Francis Bacon was the real author of 
those works." 


His own appraisal of his decipherments is also set forth quite clearly in his 
Introduction: 

"As to the actuality of the Cipher there can be but one conclusion. 

A. long, continuous narrative, running through many pages, detailing - 


historical events in a perfectly symmetrical, rhetorical, grammatical 
cag and always growing out of the same numbers employed in the same 


and counting from the same, or similar, starti ints, cannot be 
Meer than a prearranged arithmetical eipher."1/ 


ys S 


— Page v. The emphasis is Donnelly's. 


This extract is especially inte iie Ping amd significant in that it establishes 
beyond all doubt that Donnelly understood &nd appreciated the necessity for 
system, order, precision and the like, if he was to prove his thesis by 
cryptography. Donnelly, however, unfortunately failed to understand or to 
interpret correctly a crystal-clear description of a cipher system which was 
of particular interest to him—and to us—because it is one devised by Francis 


2/ 
Bacon himself. Bacon called his invention the "bi-literal cipher," and gave 


2 
The 5Bi-literal Cipher of Francis Bacon came later to be very firmly fixed 
in the public mind for its espousal by other significant contenders in the 
Shakespearean authorship controversy. 


& brief description in his small volume published in London in 1605, entitied 


Of the Advancement of Learning. 


TO 
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-Ofthe Aduancement of Learning, 
ture of Wordes, as they arethe foot-fteppes and. 
prints of Realon: which kinde of 4aslogze be- 
 tweene Wordes, and Reafon is handled Spar/zm, bro- 
kenly, though not entirely: and therefore | cannot 
report it deficient, though I thinke it verie worthy 
tobereduced into aScience by it felfe. 
- Nnto GRAMM AR alfo belongeth , as an Ap- 
dix, the confideration of the Accidents of 
- Wordes, which are Meafure, found, and Eleuati- 
on, or Accent, and the {wecetenefle and har(h- 


nelle of them : whence hath yflued fome cuti- ` 


ous obferuations in Rhctoricke, but chiefely Poeffie, 
as wee conf(ider it, in refípe&t of the verfe, and nor 


of the Argument: wherein though men in learned _ 


"Tongues, doe tye themíetues to the Ancient Mea- 
fures, yet in moderne Languages, it ícemeth to me, 
as free to make newe Mealures of Verfes, as of 

< Daunces : For a Daunce is a meafured pace, as 

‘a Verfe is a meafured Speech. In theíe thinges 
the Sence is better ludge, thanthe Art. 


Cena fercula noflra; 
, Mallem conuinis, quam placuiffeCocts, 


Andof theferuile exprefsing 4 z'iquirie in an 
ynlike and an vnfit SubieQ, it is well fayd, Quod 
| gempore antiquum videsur, id tnconpruttate ef] maxi- 

ne nouum. 
- For Cypuars;theyare commonly in Letters 
er Alphabets, but may bec in Wordes. Zhe - 


. finee 5 by fuppofition vnprofitable ; but, as 


The feces Tooke. A 


Kindes of C yp n A r s, (befidesthe SrM P L g 
 CYPHAR s with Changes, and intermixtures 
Of NvLLES, and NONSIGNIFI 


CAN T s) are many, according to the Na- 
ture or Rule of the infoulding : W H E E L £- 
CypHARS, KAY-CYPHARS, Dov- 
BLES, &c. But the vertues of them, whereby 
they are to be preferred, arc chree ; that they. be 
not laborious to write and reade ; that they bee 
impofsible to difcypher ; and in fome cafes, that 
they bee without fufpition. The higheft De- 


grece whereof, is to wie OMNIA PER 


OnMNr1A; which is vndoubtedly pofsiblc, 
with a proportion Quintuple at moft, of the wri- 
ting infoulding, to the writing infoulded, and 
mo other reftrainte wharfoeuer. This Arte of 
Cyplerinze , hath for Relative, an Art-of ac he- 
ings 
are,of great vle. For fuppofe that cyphars WEE 
well mannaged, there bee Multitudes of them 
which exclude the Difcypherer. But in regarde 
of the rawneffe and vnskilfulneffe of the handes, 
through which they pafle, the greateft Mar- 
ters, are many times carryed in the weakeft cy- 
phis, "m 
In che Enumeration of thefe priuate and rety- 
red Artes, it may bee thought I (ceke to make a 
greate Muftor-Rowle of Sciences ; naminge 
them for (hewe and cftentation, and to litle o- 
ther purpofe. But lette thofe which are skilfuit 


ries emt 
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Were it not for the more detailed description of how to write "OMNIA PER 
OMNIA", which Bacon set.down 18 years later in his De Augmentis Scientiarum 
(London, 1623), it is doubtful if any one short of a cryptologist thoroughly — 


acquainted with the history BED ood of the subject would be able to 
l 


divine what Bacon had in mind. Since Bacon's fuller explanation of his system 

1 | 
Granville C. Cunningham, in his Bacon's Secret Disclosed in Comtemporary Books 
(London, 1911) states (p. 14): "From this it would be impossible to understand 
the cipher or make anything but the baldest guess &t what he meant by ‘a 
proportion Quintuple at most, of the writing infoulding to the writing infoulded'. 
No one with such directions as these, could either construct the cipher or recognize 
it if he happened across it, or less still, decipher it if it were placed before 
him. zl 


is in Latin, we shall employ the James Spedding edition of Bacon's works, 


printed in English translation in 1857, to elucidate the mechanics of Bacon's 


biliteral cipher. 


DEO UR ; Chapter III, e E 


slusion of inquiry, there is a new and uscful contrivance fos+4f, 
whithas I have it by me, why should I set it dow ong the 
desiderata instead of propounding the thing j ? It is this: 
let a man hay two alphabets, one of £»dé letters, the other of 
non-signific ants; amet him infoktin them two letters at once; 
one carrying the secret» ke~other such a letter as the writer 
wouid have been IikeTy to š and yet without anything 
dangerous. Deen if any one be stifetly examined as to the 
cipher, im offer the alphabet of non sidmHicants for the 
trpeTetters, and the alphabet of true letters for non-sieniffeants. 
hus the examiner will fall upon the exterior letter; which 
finding probable, he will not suspect anything of another letter 
within. But for avoiding suspicion altogether, I will add 
another contrivanee, which I devised myself when I was at 
Paris in my early youth, and. which I still think worthy of 
preservation. For it has the perfection of a cipher, which is 
to make anything signify anything; subject however to this 
condition, that the infolding writing shall contain at least five 
times as many letters as the writing infolded: no other condi- 
tion or restriction whatever is required. The way to do it is 
T this: First let all the letters of the alphabet be resolved into - 
transpositions of two letters only. For the transposition oftwo — 
letters through five places will yield thirty-two differences; — 
much more twenty on, which is the number of letters in our RI 
alphabet. Here is an example of such an alphabet. n 


Enang of an Alphabet in in two letters, d 


I 


peer 
j B 
; ND 


Seu 
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——— - -— 


é ith V you prepare to 
write, you must reduce the interior epistle to this biliteral 
alphabet. Let the interior epistle be 


Fly. 
Example of reduction. 
F L Y. 


aabab. ababa. babba. 


Have by you at the same time another alphabet in two 
forms ; I mean one in which each of the letters of the common 
alphabet, both capital and small, is exhibited in two different 
forms, — any forms that you find convenient. 


Example of an Alphabet in two forms. 


Then take your interior epistle, reduced to the biliteral 
shape, and adapt to it letter by letter your exterior epistle in 
the biform character; and then write it out. Let the exterior - 
epistle be, 

Do not go till I come. 


Example of Adaptation. 
F L Y. 
aa bab. ab abab a bba. 
Do mot go till I come 


I Std r larger n of the-fame sen M the 
writing of anything by a 
The interior epistle ; fo vic re sleti the aes 3 


despatch, formerly sefít in the Scytale, u 
— . Ail is lost, Mindarus is killed. The soldiers w nfo Wecan . 


neither get hence, nor stay longer here. 


X VACARE ux NS "esce ew 
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The exterior epistle, taken from Cicero's first letter, and 
containing the Spartan despatch within it. : 
In all duty or rather piety towards you J satisfy every body except 

myself. Myself I never satisfy. For so great are the services which 
«you have rendered me, that seeing you did not rest.in your endeavours 

on my behalf till the thing was done, I feel as if life bad lost all its 

sweetness, because I cannot do as much in this cause of yours. The 

eccasions are these: Ammonius.the King's ambassador openly besieges 

us with money: the business is carried on through the same creditors 

who were employed in it when you were here, &c. ° 


The doctrine of Ciphers carries along with it another doc- 
trine, which is its relative. This is the doctrine of deciphering, 
or of detecting ciphers, though one be quite ignorant of the 
alphabet used or the private understanding between the parties : 
a thing requiring both labour and ingenuity, and dedicated, as 
the other likewise is, to the secrets of princes. By skilful pre- 
caution indeed it may be made useless; though as things are it 
is of very great use. For if good and safe ciphers were intro- 
duced, there are very many of them which altogether elude and 
exclude the decipherer, and yet are sufficiently convenient and 
ready to read and write. But such is the rawness and unskil- 


fulness of secretaries and clerks in the courts of kings, that the jem 

greatest matters are commonly trusted to weak and futile 2 e 

ciphers. — j 
e & er nd by now tha ^S3e298—Q he method. is 


the concealment of.a secret message by the use of two complete but only slightly 
K 
X 
different sets or forms, of letters of the alphabet; the external or innocent text, 


PN 
composed of these two d differing forms of letters, serves as the vehicle 


to carry the internal or secret\message. If æ printed document or book is used 

as the vehicle, the secret message is eOnveyed by means of the planned usage and 

distribution of two forms or fopts of e; these must, however, have such a close 

superficial resemblance así to elude suspicion of the existence of a secret or 

interior message hidden within the exterior, that is, open, non-secret, text. 
Returning/now to The Great Cryptogram and, more specifically, to its author's 


failure #6 interpret or to understand the mechanics oħ Bacon's Biliteral Cipher, 


—Denpéiiy sates that he was convinced that the last of Baton's three desiderate of 


T5 
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a perfect cipher, viz., that it must avoid arousing any suspicion of its presence and 


therefore must be "infolded" in an exterior writing, was Bacon's way of revealing 


that he had, to quote Donnelly, "injected a cipher narrative, an ‘interior epistle' 


into the Shakespeare Plays". Donnelly devotes a whole chapter of ten pages of 


small print to describing "How I Came To Look for a Cipher" Quoting now from 


Donnelly himself (Page 506): 


One day I chanced to open a book, belonging to one of my chil- 
dren, called Avery Boy's Book, published in London, by George 
Routledge & Sons, 1868; a very complete and interesting work of 
its kind, containing over eight hundred pages. On page 674 Í 
found a chapter devoted to “Cryptography,” or cipher-writing, and 
in it I chanced upon this sentence: 


The most famous and complex cipher perhaps ever written was by Lord Bacon. 
It was arranged in the following manner: 


aaaaa stands for a. abaaa stands for i and j. baaaa stands for r. 
aaaab '' fugi n * abaab “ dn S baaab  '' How 
aaaba `‘ Ge ababa ^" 253829 E baaba ` nia 
pres aaabb ' i$ ababb “ CR baabb '' " uand v. 
| aabaa stands for e.  — abbaa stands for n. |" babaa stands for-w. i 
aabab '“ re É abbab '“ JS Si babab “‘ pie A 1 | 
aabba “ TEE abbba “' oD. babba '' rye ; | 
aabbb “ nate Y abbbb “ PARADE babbb *'' e d 
Now suppose you want to inform some one that “All is well" First place 
down the letters separately according to the above alphabet: : 


aaaaa ababa ababa abaaa baaab babaa aabaa ababa ababa 
: Then take a sentence five times the length in letters of ‘ All is well" — say it 
: is, “ We were sorry to have heard that you have been so unwell.” 
Then fit this sentence to the cipher above, like this: 

aaaaaababaababaabaaabaaabbabaaaabaaababaababa 
wewere sort y/ohav cheard t hat youhav cbeezsounzee/1 

Marking with a dash every letter that comes under a 4, Then put the sen- 

„tence down on your paper, printing all marked letiers in italics and the others in 


: the ordinary way, thus: 
EY m 
ee We were sorry fo have heard that you have bees so unwell, 
The person who receives the cipher puts it down and writes an a under every 
is letter except those in italics; these he puts a 4 under; he then divides the cipher 
asics: obtained into periods of five letters, looks at his alphabet, and finds the meaning to 
um be: “Al is well.’ 


A careful reading of the foregoing will reveal that there seems to be no 
doubt whatever that Donnelly--or whoever wrote those paragraphs--did, in fact, 


grasp the principles and mechanics of Bacon's system. That the quoted extracts 
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may not have been written by Donnelly himself is a possibility that inevitably 


occurs to the mind of the reader as he proceeds further into the latter's account 


of how he happened to look for cipher in the First Folio. Donnelly quotes from 
Bacon's dissertation on ciphers in the De Augmentis accurately enough, even to the 


inclusion of a bi-formed alphabet, for the demonstration of which Donnelly, like 


many others, chose to employ two capital and small letters in each font, as 
needed. After quoting Bacon's introductory paragraph on the subject of ciphers, 
‘ as shown herein on pages 662.66, Donnelly relates his cogitations: 
"How subtle and cunning all this is! Note the use of the word alphabet. 
Note, too, the excuse that he gives for discussing the cipher: the has it 


by him'--lest any one might suppose he was furnishing a key to some other 


e writings. Observe his rule, that the cipher 'must not raise suspicion! 
f$ as to its existence; it must be 'infolded' in something else; so that the 


reader, falling upon the exterior writing, will not suspect another writing 
within." 
It will be necessary to reproduce Donnelly's explanation of Bacon's system, 
in order to show where and how he went astray in his understanding of it. On igo 
209 the author of The Great Cryptogram proceeds, ostensibly continuing quoting from 


the De Augmentis: 


1% 
(SEE Page 8a for quotes) 


T4 
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+) But to proceed with our business: When you prepare to write, you must 
reduce the interior epistle to this biliteral alphabet. Let the interior epfstle be — 


Fry. 
Example of. reduction. ; 
 L- 4* š 


aabab ababa babba 


Have by you at the same time another a/phabet in two forms — 1 mean one in 
which each of the letters of the common alphabet, both capital and small, is 
exhibited in two different forms — any forms that you find convenient. 

Example of an alphabet in two forms: 


N 
PlaeleciriR E e| 7101 
I 7 t ( l í u n V P v t 
WiiWii Nu as i Y tikes 3 
fi£si:]o | = | : 
p Then take your interior epistle, reduced to the biliteral shape, and adapt to meses r ss i. 
e letter by letter your exterior epistle in the biform character; and then write it out. — i a 
| Let the exterior epistle be: "DONE 
i Do NOT Go TILL Í COME. 
$ Example of adaptation. : Ç 
F L Y i me 
aa bab ab abab a bba 
. Do not go till I come. j 
t I add another large example of the same cipher — of the writing of anything by 
anything. 


The interior epistle, for which | have selected the Spartan dispatch, formerly 
«ent in the Scytale - 


All is lost. Mindarus is billed. The soldiers want food. We can neither get 
hence nor stay longer here. 


The exterior epistle, taken from Cicero's first letter and containing the Spartan 
dispatch within it: 


In ail duty or rather piety towards you I satisfy everybody except myself. Myself 
[ never satisfy. For so great are the services which you have rendered me, that, seeing 
you did not rest in your endcavers on my behal if till the thing was done, I feel as i f my 
life had lost ALL its sweetness, because Í cannot do as much in this cause of yours. ! 
The occasions are these? Ammonius the king's ambassador openly besieges us with 
money, the business 15 carried on through the same creditors who were employed in it 


when you were here, ele. 


I have here capitalized the words a// and /s, supposing them to 


ET 
A 


be part of the sentence, “All is lost," but I am not sure that I am 
right in doing so. The sentence ends as above and leaves us in 


the dark |: 4 
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The utter inconsistency between the first and the second of the two 
explanations Donnelly makes of Bacon's biliteral cipher gives pause for 
thought: the least that can be said is that the reader is mystified. For after 
first demonstrating quite accurately, by quoting from Every Boy's Book, the 
mechanics of the cipher system, how could. Donnelly have gone so far astray in 
the second demonstration? It would appear that two different persons were involved 
in this portion of the writing of The Great Cryptogram: one parson prepared the 
first (and correct) demonstration of the mechanics of Bacon's biliteral cipher, 
` and an altogether different person prepared the second (and only partially 
adewrhte) demonstration--and we suggest that Donnelly himself wrote the latter. 
Note the complete absence of bi-formed type in the quoted exterior texts of the 
examples. Note the capitalization of ALL in the exterior or open text, the word 
"all" being a part of the interior or hidden text: does this indicate that Donnelly 
held a subconscious bias which led him to seize upon words in the exterior text 
which he knew were in the cipher message? The attention of the reader is called 
to the interesting fact that when Donnelly (or his printer) set up the "Example 
of an alphabet in two forms” he actually did show two forms of capital and 
two of small letters, using roman and italic fonts. But neither in the external 
text of the short example of operating the cipher ("Do not go till I come") 
nor in the "large example of the same cipher" ("In all quty...") were the two 
fonts employed! Moreover, why did Donnelly pass completely over the first "A11", 
the second word in the external text, and seize upon its reappearance later 
in the text, where it is the 5hth word? 

So much, then, for Donnelly as a cryptographer, in respect to ciphers 
other Hed his own, Donnelly states (page 511) that een "seems to leave the 
subject purposely obscure". How wrong he is! But despite his failure tó com- 


prehend Bacon's system, Donnelly goes on (through 28 pages of Chapter II) 
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to narrate "How I Became Certain There Was a Cipher". He states that in the 
winter of 1878 and 79 he decided to 


"..reread the Shakespeare Plays, not as heretofore, for the delight they 
give me, but with my eyes directed singly to discover whether there is or 

is not in them any indication of a cipher. And I reasoned thus: If there is 
a cipher in the Plays, it will probably be in the form of a brief statement 
that (T, Francis Bacon, of St. Albans, son of Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper 

of The Great Seal of England, wrote these Plays, which go by the name of 
William Shakespeare.’ The things to be on the lookout for, in my reading, 
were the words Francis, Bacon, Nicholas, and such combinations of Shake and 
Speare, or Shakes and peer, as would make the word Shakespeare." 


At the end of this long chapter, in which he cites numerous instances of 
what are to him strange coincidences, he concludes: "Granted there was a 
cipher, how was I to find it?" Donnelly then proceeds into his next chapter, "A 
Vain Search Into the Common Editions", in which he tells of his attempts to find 
the outlines of a cipher story in the Plays, employing the significant names 


1/ 
cited in the extract above as clues, and using Act II of 1 Henry IV: 


17 
Chapter III, pages 545 and 516. 


VO 2 pee 
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I did so, using an ordinary edition of the Plays. For days and 
weeks and months I toifed- over those pages. I tried in every pos- 
sible way to establish some arithmetical relation between these 
Significant words. It was all in vain. I tried all the words-on 
page 53,9n page 54, on page ss. I took every fifth word, every 
tenth. word, every twentieth word, every fiftieth word, every huñ- 
dredth word. But still the result was incoherent nonsense, I 
counted from the top of the pages down, from the bottom up, 
from the beginning of acts and scenes and from the ends of acts 
and scenes, across the pages, and hop, skip and jump in every 
direction; still, it produced nothing but dire nonsense. 

Since it was announced in the daily press of the United States 
that I claimed to have discovered a cipher in the Shakespeare 
Plays, there have been some who have declared that it was easy 
enough to make any kind of a sentence out of any work. I grant 
that if no respect is paid to arithmetical rules this can easily be 
done. If the decipherer is allowed to select the words he needs at 
random, wherever he finds them, he can make, as Bacon says, 
"anything out of anything; ” he could prove in this way that the 
Apostle Paul wrote Cicero's orations. But I insist that, wherever 
any arithmetical proportion is preserved between the words 
selected, it is impossible to find five words that will cohere in 
sense, grammar or rhetoric; in fact, it is very rarely that three can 
be found to agree together in proper order. 

To prove this, let me take this very page 53 of zs/ Henry IV., on 
which JVrche/as Bacon is found, and try the tenth, twentieth, 
fiftieth and hundredth words: 

The tenth words are: 

To,— it,— bids,— a,— can,— and,— Sound, — how,— looks,— on,— I, 
ripe,— loc,— once, — beare,— we,— thrive — short — Heigh, etc. 

The twentieth words are: 

Ba aai — how, — on, — ripe — once,—~ we ,-— short, —hanged, 
Tom,— of ,— give,— sInce,— in, — in~- a,-— away, etc. 

The fiftieth words are: 

Can,— on,— beare,— hanged, — as, -— in, your, necer,-— T;— vo, 
picking ,— of — it; me,— mad, pray, etc 

The hundredth words are: 

Q n,— hanged,— in,— never —- He,— wild, — 1f — then, etc. 

The liveliest imagination and the vastest ingenuity can make 
nothing of such sentences as these, twist them how you will The 
presence of order, and the coherence of things in the visible uni 
verse. prove the Creator. The existence of a regular, rhetorical, 
grammatical, reasonable sentence, occurring at stated and uUnvary 
ing intervals in the texture of a work, proves conclusively that 
some mind so prearranged it, The man who would believe 
otherwise has just cause of Complaint against the God who so mis. 
erably equipped him for the duties of life. He would be ready to 
believe, as Bacon himself has said, and as T have quoled elsewhere. 
that you could write the separate letters of the alphabet on a vast 
number of slips of paper, and then, by.mixing and jumbling them 
together, they would accidentally assume. the shape of Homer's 


linit ! 


A consecutive thought demonstrates 


After many Weary months of this self 


md and combination of numbers t! 


ip in despai did not tor one (Insta: 


cipher in the ax [simply could not find i 


al 
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The foregoing quotations from Donnelly's book are given in such great 
length for two reasons. First, to let him tell in his own words of his early 
efforts to find a cipher by a cryptographic scheme which is not only 
straight frorwara and practical, but also is so old and well-known in the art 
that modern treatises on cryptography barely mention it. The scheme is that 
in which the significant words, that is, the words composing the "true message’, 
are embodied, at either fixed or varying intervals (as previously agreed between 
correspondents), in the text of a "dummy message", that is, the exterior, 
apparently innocent message. The scheme is, indeed, so old that to find a 
— example we have had to fall back upon a, text on cryptography addressed 
to indes 


T 
Thomas, Paul B. Secret messages: How to read and write them, New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. The example is taken from page 9. 


" Dear George: 
I was glad to get your message saying that there would be & meeting 

on Saturday. I know you are anxious to bring up the matter you spoke about 

a fs days ago, and this will give you a great chance to do it. No doubt 

there will be many objections to your plan, which is of course entirely - 

different from the others, and you will probably have all kinds of trouble 

in getting it adopted. You are sure of my support, however, and I shall 

not make any secret of the fact that I favored the idea of writing to 

Mr. Kelley about it. 

Your friend, BOB. 

After the salutation, only every 10th word is significant and yields the "secret" 
message:. "There are a great many different kinds of secret writing." 
Cryptographic schemes involving concealment of the ursi tesi words (or letters) of 


the message to be conveyed by interspersing them at fixed or varying intervals in ` 
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the external text (as agreed between the correspondents) is also an old trick 
used to evade censorship in war time; authors of unsophisticated detective 
stories resort to this method; and now and then the method is encountered in the 
communications of criminals engaged in their nefarious enterprises. Occasionally, 
however, it may have been used for the very reason which drove Donnelly to make 
his search, viz, to embody in a hidden manner in a published work a claim or 
statement of fact relative to the authorship of that work. However, we have not 
been successful in an attempt to find, in cryptologic literature, an instance of 
the use of this scheme, using entire words, to establish a claim of authorship; 
schemes using individual letters are encountered, and sane of these will be cited 


1/ 
later in this treatise. A few paragraphs ago, we stated that for two reasons 


we proposed to quote at some length from Donnelly's book, in regard to his search for 
some sort of cryptographic proof of his thesis. The first reason has already been 
disposed of: we have let him tell in his own words about his early efforts to 
find a cipher story by a cryptographic scheme known and used by the ancients. 
Now for the second reason: we have allowed Donnelly to speak for himself on this 
early attempt in order to show in his own words that he was clearly aware of the 
considerations which establish the cryptologic validity of a solution--at least he 
was fully cognizant of those requirements in his early studies. How he strayed 
from the straight and narrow cryptologic path shall become evident very soon; but 
why he failed to recofigiize the fact that he had strayed, and why he came to stray 
at all, is another story which must be left for future telling. 

In considering the foregoing examples in connection with the problem under 
examination, let it be noted, as a point in favor of Donnelly, that the methodology 
of his earliest search, begun as it was with an assumption of the presence of 83 


specific words in the composition of the secret message, was entirely Pada 


Chapter TIT, Page 14 


Looking for certain words or names is a thoroughly correct procedure in crypt- 
analysis; in fact, the professional cryptanalyst constantly employs what is 


commonly referred to in cryptologic textbooks as "the probable-word and 
: l 
he regards this method as one of the most powerful tools in his kit. 


T 


When the cryptanalyst is certain or has good reason to believe that the text 
constituting the "probable text" is actually present, it is often called a 
erip. 


After his early attempts to find a cipher by using straightforward, tried 
and true methods ended in failure, Donnelly concludes that reprints of the 
First Folio would not suffice, and that he must work with the 1623 Folio itself, 
or a facsimile edition thereof. Upon obtaining a copy of the Staunton facsimile, 
he comes for the first time into contact with the accidents ee some 


2 
Chapter IV, page 551 following. 


of which, together with certain "signatures" or "tokens" of the printers, he 
regards as extraordinary and convincing evidence of secret messages infolded 
within the Plays. In his Chapter V, aptly entitled "Lost in the Wilderness," 

he consumes ten pages in relating a kind of agonized narrative of his pursuit of 
the elusive goal; then this industrious searcher describes his astonishment at 


1 


finding several instances where a certain ‘arithmetical method" led him to the 


words he had announced he was looking for. He begins, for an unexplained reason, 

on page 53 of The Histories ("The First Part of King Henry the Fourth") and counts 
the number of words to reach the signal-word Bacon; that word is the 37lst in the 
first column. This number, fortunately divisible by 53, gives him 7. Cudgeling 

his brain for the reason that the number 7 has injected itself into the problem, he 
finds that there are exactly 7 italic words in that colum on page 53, (not counting 


names of actors, stage directors, etc.) He now considers that he has a "method;" 


84 
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for, he states, "there are 459 words in this column, and there was, therefore, 
only one chance in À59 that the number of italic words would agree with the 
quotient obtained by dividing 371 by 53". Just what significance is to be 
attached to the fact that "there was only one hanks in 459" in this connection, 
is not at all clear. Suppose that there had been only 45 words in the colum, 

or 4500 words? Or suppose there had been 21 italic words in the column? Through 
several such computations on pages 53, 54 and 55 of The First Part of Henry IV, 
counting both backwards and forwards, using both columns indiscriminately, some- 
times starting from the top of a, column, sometimes from a "subdivision", 
occasionally adding the counts in both columns, in part or in toto, Donnelly 


finds what to him is miraculous proof (page 558): 


"And so I had: 53 x 6 = 318 = Francis  - 2nd column, page 55 
53 X 7 = 371 = Bacon - lst colum, page 53 
54 x12 = 648 = Nicholas - 2nd column, page 53 
54 x11 = 59h = Bacons - 2nd column, page 54 


" 23 X 477 = son - lst column, page 54 
All these things , he continues, "tended to make me more and more certain 


that there was a cipher in the Plays, and that it depended upon the paging 

of the Folio." 

Nowhere does Donnelly direct attention to, or explain, what it is in the 
computations that direct him to the Specific pages he uses. For instance, why 
does he use page 55 to find Francis, and page 53 to find Bacon? 

The reader has doubtless observed that Donnelly's method is by now a far 
ery indeed from Bacon's method with which he began his search. Instead of 
dealing with type-forms, that is, with individual letters comprising the words 
which make up the Plays, which in turn should yield, by proper application of 
the cipher method, a cipher message spelled out letter-by-letter, it is evident 
that Donnelly deals with none of these, but develops a method based on words , 


and yielding--in his extracted messages-- words, not letters. His manner of 


extracting these messages composed of words is & complex of numerical keys, 


which the reader is led in no way to expect because Donnelly, in Chapter VI 


85 
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(page 58h), gives an example of The Lord's Prayer being inserted in an internal 
or secret message in an exterior text, the successive words of the Prayer being 


the 10th, 18th, and 27 words of the external text in a repetitive series; thus: 


10th 18th 27th 10th 18th 27th 10th 18th 27th 
word word word word word word word word word etc. 
our father who art in Heaven hallowed be thy 


Then the author adds: 

"If the cipher narrative moves through the text ... 10, 18, 27, 10, 18, 27, 
etc. .... does it not amount to an absolute demonstration if this series 
of numbers, or any other series of numbers, extends through many pages of 
narrative, from the beginning of one play to the end of another? Instead 
of the cipher story in these Plays being ... a mere hop -skip-and- jump 
allocation of words, it will be found to be as purely arithmetical, and 
as precisely regular, as ...the examples given above." 

Donnelly soon finds that brackets have significance, and his computations 
embrace these, in addition to the words in italics. Through several years--and 
in his book, through hundreds of pages--Donnelly pursues his conviction. From 
page 75 of the Folio, column 1, he develops "multipliers", not explaining why 
he uses that particular page or column; from these he develops "root numbers", 
the method of development being his own secret, he says; later he introduces 
"modifying" numbers. He concludes that hyphenated words as well as bracketed 
words have special significance, and he uses the small letters b and h to 
indicate their inclusion when used; but, as he himself states on page 672, 

"we sometimes counted in the bracketed and additional hyphenated words, 
ngA 
. and sometimes we did not..." Plate QO - shows one of Donnellys's actual 


28% 
work sheets with its bewildering computations; Plate! 00 Shows his conclusions 


from one page of such computations. 
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SHAKSPERE DID NOT WRITE THE PLAYS, 719. 


Observe, here, how precisely the same number brings out seas and ill; compare 
the numbers in groups; — 516—516; — 167—167; — 349—349; — 220 & 4—22 ó & 4; — 
327—327: — and going up the first column of page 76 with 327, we find seas; while 
going up the first column of page 75 with 327 brings us to z//. 


Page and 
Word. Column. 


516—107—949— 92 6 & 41—92'1—984—49.  AAT—43 
—404--1—405 4-8 2—408. 

516—167—=349—22 b & h—=327—254—73--15 0 & A= 
58. 448—58—390+ 1—391. 

516—167—349—22 b & 4—92/1—50—9'11—50 (14:2) 
—221—1 4—9996. 

516—167=349—22 b & h—=327—254—73—50 (16:1) 
—929—1 4—992. 

516—167—349—22 ¿ & 4—9321—90—929'1—954—43 
—152& 41—98. 

516—1067—949—22 0 & 41—992/1—948—'19. 193—-79 
=114+1—115+ 7 & 4—(121). 

516—167—9349—22 b & 4—92/1—954—19—15 6 &4 = 
58. 498—58—440-r-1—441. 

516—167—949—22 ¿ & 4—92'1—50—92'1—'1 b & h= 

516—167—949—22 ¿ & 4—9971. 

516—167— 949—922 6 & 4—39/1—145 (76:2)—189. 
498—182—9316--1—9317. 

516—1067—949—22 6 & 4—92/—193—184. 248— 
134=114+1=115. 

516—167—349—22 6 & A—=827—254—738—15 $ & h 
=58—5 ¿=538. them. 


I will ask the skeptical reader to examine the foregoing three remarkable com- 
binations of words: seas-i// (Cecil), more-low (Marlowe), and skak’st-spur (Shak- 
spere). Remember they are al? derived from the same root-number, and the same modi- 
fication of the same root-number: 516—167=349—22 b & h (167)—327; — and that they 
are all found in four columns! Are there four other columns, on three other con- 
secutive pages, in the world, where six such significant words can be discovered? 
And, if there are, is it possible to combine them as in the foregoing instances, not 
only by the same root-number, but by the same modification of the same root-num- 
ber? If you can indeed do this in a text where no cipher has been placed, then the 
age of miracles is not yet past. 

And here, confirmatory of this opinion, thus bluntly expressed by Cecil, as to 
the authorship of the Shakespeare and Marlowe Plays, we have — growing out of 
precisely the same root-number and the same modification of the same root-number — 
still other significant words: 


516—167—849—22 b & 4—821—198—129. 441—199 
—1918--1— 819. š 

516—1067—349—22 b & 4—8271—937 ('73:2)—90. 

516—167—849—922 4 & h—=827—198 (74: = 
112 & 4—118. 

516—107—8349—22 ¿ & h—321—198 (74:2)—129— 


90 (78:1)—39. 
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Donnelly's "root numbers" are 505, 513, 516, and 523; these are a "product" 
of the multipliers 10, 7, 11, and 18. He does not use the word "product" in its 
arithmetical sense, however,but in the sense that it is the result of some process. 
In the case of his "modifiers", he starts with the use of 30 and 50; soon he adds 
other modifiers, 197, 198, 218, 219. Later he brings in the term "subordinate 
root number". He finds the word "shak'st'" fourteen times in the second column 


of page 75, and "spurre" fourteen times in the first column of the same page; 


but these two words actually appear in type only once for "shak'st" and four 
times for "spurre': but they are reached by computation in fourteen different ways. 
Then Donnelly asks (page 727): 

"Can any man pretend that this came about by accident? No; for be 


it observed that every number which produces the word "shak'st" in 
the above examples, counting from the beginning or end of pages or 


fragments of pages, is & Cipher number". 
Earlier Donnelly phrases. the mental wonder of his readers in the query 
(page 663): 
"But the astonished world may ask: Why would any man perform the 
vast labor involved in such a Cipher?... Why, I answer, have men in 
all ages performed great intellectual feats? ... Bacon probably 
enjoyed the exercise of his own vast ingenuity ... We can imagine 
him, ... rising to go to the task he loved, the preparation of the 
inner history of his times, in cipher, which ... must, he knew, 
live forever, ... as one of the supreme triumphs of the human mind: 
as one of the wonders of the world." 
The Minnesotan constructs amany-textured we with his cipher stories, the 
titles to his different chapters laying bare the weft of the fabric he weaves. 
In Part II, Chapters IV to XXI carry titles such as "Cecil Tells the Story of 
Marlowe"; "The Story of Shakespeare's Youth"; "Shakespeare Incapable of Writing 
the Plays"; "Shakespeare Carried to Prison"; "Shakespeare's Aristocratic Pretensions"; 
"Sweet Ann Hathaway"; "Bacon Overwhelmed"; and "Shakespeare's Sickness". 
Perhaps even he is astonished when his cipher extractions produce references 


to the Queen as "the old jade"; for he has an explanation:--- "It would of course 


have os suspicion if the word — had been dotted all over the Plays” 93 5. 


Donnelly's cipher suffice. 


talking to Cecil, and the starting point is not one of his former five root 
numbers, but the root number 523 from which is subptracted the modifier 218, 
yielding "product" 305. 
a word is two (the word "enough"), and the longest is eight ("him" and "learned"). 
This patient enumeration of his numerical calculations will be found on pages 

788 and 789: his text is extracted from pages 16-82 of Act I, The Second Part of 


Henry IV, following the Staunton reproduction of the First Folio being shown at 
the end of Part I of his Book. 


FA Phe Quest as, “the old pue: fo: 
"aee [prp voe s sir ert 


However, since here the subject is one of authorship, let one other example of 
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he has peas ‘dn: 


805—32—273—50-——223—5 ^—918—20 (70:1) 108. 
468—168—300 + 1—201 +10 4 col.—311. 
305—-31-—274—390—244—162-—82—13 ^ & / col. 
305—32—2783—50-—923—5 ^-218—-50-—168— 1406 
22—3 4 (146)—19. 420—19—401-+ 1—402 
805—32—=273— 50 223--30—193—162-—3 1. 
305-—32—273—350—9223.—35 ^--218—250-—168— 146- 
305—31—274—50—224—5 /——219. 
305—31—274—30—244—5 52-239. 610—239--371 
+1372. 
2305—31-—274—50—224—5 ^—219—50 (76:1)—169— 
146—233. 162—23—139-- 1-140. 
305—31—274—30—9244—1602—82.  462—82-—380.. 
15381 4-5 6 col. ==386. 
305—32—273— 50-—9223—5 218—250 (16:1)——-108—4 
b& A col. 164. : 
BO5—3 127 4— 50-224. 
06—32—273-—50-——223—5 5—918—50-168-—— 5t 
118. 162—1182-44-- 1-495. 
305—32—273.—50—-223—50-—173—50-—-1223.  468-— 
123—345 + 1346. 
305—31-—274-—193—81—49 (76: 182. 
805—31-—274-—50-—994— 35 be 21 9— 50 (76:1) 
169—146—23—5 ^ col. 18. 
305—81—274—H0—224—5 219 
23 4- 162—185. 
305—32—273—50—293—50-—173 + 162—325. 
305—-31—274—30——244 --162—406— 9 A col.<-404. 
305—32—273—250--223—193 (75:1)—30. ..462— 30 
432-- 1.493. 
305—31—274—193—81—49 (76:1)—32. 4257-32 
3805—31——274—50-——224-—4 ^ col 220), 
305—92—213—250——2923—5 ^«918-—1406—72. 445 
122316 E193. 
305—31—274—193 (75:1)=81—50 (76:1)931. 459- 
915459. 


305—31-—274—9254 (15:20 


DO 160—146 


» 

[ 

š 
e 


— Page and 
Word Column 


311 78:1 
69 78:9 
102 BI: 
21 nire 
29  NHl:2 
19 78:2 
y? 193 
140 Tl 
i6 18:2 
164 81:2 
224 78:2 
15 78:1 
146 78:1 
32 n 3 
IN 39:1 
185 8:1 
n) iN 
104 18:1 
1335 18:3 
Isti Pi i 
H) 6-2 
ia 16:1 
150 10:2 
M iM] 


butcher's 
rude 
and 


vulgar 


'prentice, 


and 


it 


our 


opinions, 
not 


likely 
that 
he 


writ 


them; 


S ele: 


e ur de 699). 


— dne 


In this case, he says, the Bishop of Worcester is 


The shortest list of computations found by him to yield 


Word, 
5 e 974— 0m 294 — He 1 T4— 145 29 — (145) 26 
E 2 TAF O24 — 5 hae D1 — 145 4. 34 
0 — 39213 00-9 923-2 5.21858 (BO 1160. 
$68-— 160—308 + 1-309. 309 
305-—122273— 162111. Ha 
205—31-274—162-—112. 112 
m5 g 9741059545 Hee 2119—50 (76:1) 169 
145994. 24 
5-39 7:3 — 009 299 — D fm 21 8—50-—168— 50-118 
Yh coll iG 116 
87) — Th Leet 74 —— ae 224 — hee 219 — 50 (6:1)2-169 
1462-23.  BIR—2 205-4 1272906, 2900 
105312974 —209224—50174—146--298—1 4 col.-- 7i 
205 —31-9274—00-224—250-174 — 146 28— 3 ^ (146) 
05. 29211-—23)»202 4 122095 97) 
105— 31292742- BO —244—20«—194— 162-2 4- 32e 64 
302 3229273—20-9993— 5 £e 2218—50-- 168, 489— : 
1682321 4 129222« 1 4 col e823. Bes 
9305-3 m 274 — 00 224—20174— 1462928 + 31 Ta 24» 
305-—-:315274—20-244—202194—162——32. | 610— P 
Beh 18-1 1-70 n9 
205-—312274—50«-224— 35 6-219— 50«160— 142527 A 
305—31-274—5 4 269— 162-107 107 
105—399 T OL E A eed 85. 155 
5) ——— 33 Je Th — BO 4 — Dee 1 94. 194 


Page and 
Column 


29:1 subjects 


19:1 are 
18:1 far 
18:2 beyond 
18:3 his 


18:9 ability. 


18:32 It 
19:1 is 
81:2 even 


19:1 thought 


19:1 here 
M1:1 that 
19:1 your 
11:2 cousin 
81:2 of 
41:2 St. Albans 
Sil writes 
89.1 them. 
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If Donnelly's readers stay with him until they reach page 892, they will 
find his admission that a claim of Cipher in the Plays was improbable, that in the 
first instance he could not have believed it himself. He states that he advanced 
to the conception slowly and reluctantly", and that five years before, he "could 
not have believed that any man would involve himself in such incalculable labor 
as is implied in the construction of such a Cipher", 

Is it by the magnitude of the labor involved that we are to judge the 
validity of a cipher method? Hardly. Adhering to the bipartite standard already 
set forth as the means of testing the results brought forth by alleged cipher 
systems, let us scrutinize Donnelly's work. 

Firsts as to the linguistic validity of the plain texts Donnelly offers, 
let us be charitable and say that they conform fairly well to the requirements of 
the measuring standard in respect to grammatical construction, orthography, 
intelligibility, and the like. Take the statement, "Seas ill (Cecil) said that 
More low (Marlowe) or Shak'st spurre (Shakespeare) never writ a word of them": 
as cryptographers we accept that statement as liguistically valid--it is 
grammatically correct, its words are in an acceptable sequence, the statement 
is intelligible. Of course, we might well question the orthography, but mindful 
of our self-charge of charity to all, we shall acknowledge the validity of 
. Donnelly's contention that the encipherer suffered from the limitations imposed 
upon him by the vehicle he had to use. Since the First Folio does not contain 
the names "Shakespeare" or "Cecil", Donnelly reasoned that the encipherer had to 
do the best he could by way of approximating the names phonetically. But as we 
have said, let us not be too critical; let us not challenge the deciphered texts 


on account of their occasionally striking orthographic infirmities. 
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Second: let the other of the two elements of the measuring standard be 
applied to Donnelly's work: let us look into the cryptologic validity of the 
"decipherments"; that is, let us scrutinize the key or keys employed in the 
production of these "decipherments". Do we find order, system, or precision 
there? We have called attention to the fact that Donnelly clearly recognized 
that these features must be present in a cipher worthy of credibility; we know 
that Donnelly asserts over and over again that such features are indeed present, 
but no one else can find them. First of all, there is no true key, as . 
graphers use that term. There are five basic numbers, or as he calls them, 
"roots'--and no rule for selecting any one of them in any specific case. The: 
method claims to be arithmetical and involves counting words in the text of 
certain plays--but there are five different ways of counting the words and no 
fixed rule for determining which way is to be used in any specific Xs There 
are scores of "modifiers"--that is, numbers which may be added to or subtracted 
from the basic or root numbers--and there is no fixed rule for selecting these 
modifiers, and no rule for dictating when they are to be added or when subtracted, 
or how many or how few are to be employed in any given computation. Why are duly 


two sums, for example, necessary in reaching some words of his text, and in 

other cases, as cited on page do- ., Why are eight or more "products" necessary? 
The results of &ll these arithmetical operations are applied to pages and columns of 
. the First Folio--and there is no rule for governing the selection of either the 


page or the column. 


Thus it is clear that Donnelly's system suffers from a fatal defect: it 
latitude — latitude — 
leaves #e@em=-in fact, it leaves a scientifically unacceptable amount of eon 
for the exercise of choice on the part of the decipherer. This constitutes an 


indeterminate factor which, as has already been indicated very clearly, is wholly 


92. 
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1/ 
inadmissible in a cipher system worthy of the name. 


eee ge SSS E E a s PSS ee Wu T 


An historically interesting example of a "cipher system" in which much is 
left to the discretion of the decipherer is to be found in Edgar Allan Poe's 
article "A Few Words on Secret Writing," published in the April 1841 issue of 
Graham's Magazine. A commentary on such a "system" will be found in an 
article by one of the present authors in American Literature, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
November, 1936, and a further commentary thereon by the same author in The 
Signal Corps Bulletin, No. 90, October-December, 1937. 

Returning now to Donnelly's Book II, The Demonstration, it should by now be 
clear that after (1) describing in detail Bacon's own dissertation on Ciphers; 
(2) missing completely the technique of the biliteral cipher system, which would 
' have necessitated dealing with the type forms in thg Plays; and (3) demonstrating 
his (Donnelly's) propensity for fixing upon certain given words in the open text; 
he then "discovers" a "ñumerical'" cipher system, the like of which was not only 
never mentioned by Bacon, or by Porta, the Italian cryptographer of the 16th 
Century whom Donnelly also quotes, or by any other writer in the field then or 
since. Several times in The Great Cryptogram, the author voices a challenge to 
his readers to construct similar or other messages, starting from any number not 
his Cipher numbers. On page 672 he himself indulges in some computations beginning 
with 500 and 450, chosen presumably at random, and ends with a series of words which 
he asserts a no sense whatever. But ante he has no rule for selecting his 
magic numbers, or for pursuing his steps thenceforward, how can he be sure that 
some one else can not evolve messages differing from his by judicious use of his 
very own numbers and some "modifiers"? 

It was indicated in the preceding chapter that if in any so-called cipher 
| system or method alleged to follow authentic cryptographic procedures, the 
application of the alleged key or keys by two different investigators working 
with the same basic material yields two totally different answers or yields 


results which are incompatible with each other, that cipher system carries its 


33 
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own refutation with it. Such a refutation is easily produced in the case of 
Plate 00,'P45 
The Great Cryptogram. Here is an example, taken from a pamphlet entitled, not. 
inappropriately, The Little Cryptogram, written by a skeptic s 
pou | 
published later in the same year (1808) that Donnelly's book appeared. Compare 


1/ 
Pyle, Joseph Gilpin. The little cryptogram: A literal application to the plan 


of Hamlet of the cipher system of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
1900. 


88 
Donnelly's work in Plate" 00 with the calculations here, taken from Pyles's 


pamphlet, page 25, and they will be found to be so similar that even a meticulous 
critic will have difficulty in challenging Pyle's work. 

Other investigators before us have had no difficulty in duplicating Pyle's 
feat. A really masterful study was made by the Reverand Dr. A. Nicholson, an 
English clergyman who occupied the post of St. Alban's, Bacon's home parish and 
who in 1888, published a brochure entitled "No Cipher in Shakespeare". Taking 
the same pages--74, 75 and 76 of The Histories--in which Donnelly finds the besiu- 
ning of his method and of his story, Dr. Nicholson pursues the Donnelly type of 
arithmetical computations. Taking in turn each one of Donnelly's root numbers, 
he obtains by "decipherment" the following interesting messages: With root 
number :05--"Master Will I Am Shak'st Spur writ this play, and was engaged at 
the Curtain"; and with root number 516--"Master WILL I AM Jack Spur writ this 
uis and was engaged at the Curtain. "Jack Spur" is a, phonetic combination, used 
by Donnelly himself, for Shakespeare's name, as well as "Shak'st spur" or "spurre'". 
For & careful comparison with Donnelly's work, there follows Dr. Nicholson's 


detailed enumeration of his results with root number 516. (Plate ooyeAto | 
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which he claims liberally to increase or decrease 
the result by I arbitrarily, there is obtained in 
every case the number indicating the given word 
on each page, reading from top or bottom as the 


case may be, in its appropriate column. 


If there 


is anything wrong with the result, the fault must 
lie with. Lord Bacon and the Great Cryptogram. 
Here is what the cipher, so amazingly simple in 
its convolutions, cries out across the centuries 
since Bacon died to the unbeliever of to-day: 


| WoRD WORD 
523—27] du codice oe saa as esL e EE C ET VEL 752 250 
X 46 
523—306—217 273—217—56-4t30—86—50—36—21—.| 34 
523—273—250  516—250—266 t 2£=......................... 268 
523—306—217 274—217=57—2AÀ=........................ | SS 
52350947327 m2. s S u ss 2oo 
523—397-—126-t 276=4o2—so=-.................... ........... 352 
523—274—249 + 50—299—4 5—295—20—......... ......—. 293 
No. words f. 274, col. r=.................... ................ 395 
516 + so=s66—273=293—3o=-................................. 263 
523 + so=573—397=176—3o=146—5À=-................... I4I 
516—306—210—198—12-t Irog=.......................... .... | 22 
S523—397=1I26—I=............................... Ñas. ss Meer | I25 
523—274—249 306—249-—57 CDIITIe 2 69 
516—423—93 t 50—143 —21—141—14 —140—1-—......... 139 
523—274—249—30—219—24—1—..:......... eere 216 
523 t 30—553—423-—.............. TECTA OPI O DE 130 
523—397—126- 3o=I56—2BA=................................. I54 
|^ $23—274—249 + Shk=254—I= ............ SI Sasebesece 253 


516—274—242+ 50==292 + Sh + Cc m—  PÓÍM 298 


and Col. 22 
273:2| Don H 
276:2 | nill he, E 
273:2 the 
273:2 author, 
274:2 | politician 
273:2 and 
276:1 | mountebahke, 
274:1 will 
275:2 worke 
273:2 out 
274:2 the 
274:1 secret 
274:2 | ot 
274:1 this 
276:1 | - play. 
274:2 The 
278:2 Sage 
274:2 is 
274:2 & 
274:2|  daysie. 


—I=zs —ÓÓ€ 


516. 
516—167—349—22 b and h=327— 
49 (76.1.)=278—146=1 32 
§16—167==349—22 b and h=327— 
163—164—50-—114—1h-113 
516—167—349—22 b and hz327— 


BO 2 Ome dO 4 i45 102 
5$16—167—349—22 b and h=327— 
49—278—248—30—2h—28.. 


516—167—349—22 b and h=327— 
30—297—254—43—15 b and 
h=28 .. Ss 3t $n 


§16—167= 349—22 band h—327— ` 
219 (74.2.)— 108—22 b and h 

= 86 cones T d 
+6 bandh=1i4 b 


516—167=349—22 b and Kui. 


` 


so=277—7 band h=270— 50 


= 22O 


$16—167—349—22 b ad pe 


z:182—80—102—32— 70 
516—167— 349—22 b and h=327— 
193—134 So ju 


f Fer the two solutions, 
Donnelly, p. 726. 
he forgot to subtract the last 50. 


NO CIPHER IN 


132 76.2. Master 


113 76.2. Wri 
102 76.2. 7 


28 76.2. am 


28 75.2. Shak’st 


114 75.1. spurre t 


220 70.2. rf v 
70 75.1. /eS 


134 74-1. Plav § 


Shak’st and 


SHAKESPRARF. 


316—167=349—22 b and h=327— 
30=297—248=49—22 b —27 
284—27=257+1=258+3h 
= 201 a jo 
$16—1672349—22 b and h=327— 
$0277 
447—271—179 4 1— 171 
$16—167— 349—222 b and h =327— 


550—277 56 oe x 
516—167= 349—22 b and h =327— 
284—43 oe : 43 
516—167=349—22 b and he =327— 
198=129—79=50_  .. 50 


$16—167—349—22 b and h =327—80 


=247—50=197—30—167 


447—167=280+6 h=286 .. 


261 74.1. and S 


171 75.1 was Ñ 
277 76.1. engaged Ñ 
43742. at§ 


50 73.2. the S 


286 75.1 Curtain. 


« Master William Shakespeare writ the Play and was 
engaged at the Curtain.” In the fifteen cases deciphered in 
the formation of this sentence, I have not only taken Mr - 
Donnelly’s root-number, but his specially selected modifiers 


Spurre, I am indebted to Mr 


* This is Mr. Donnelly's, p. 719, with the exception that 
$ Ibid. p. 725 : 723: 724- 


Cu 
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This message, a flat contradiction of the messages relating to authorship 
which Donnelly claimed to have discovered, Nicholson found to be reiterated with 
each of the five root numbers Donnelly used. One example of this sort of finding 
should suffice to convince any reader that Donnelly's "eipher system" is no 
cipher system at all and in fact, carries its own refutation. But Dr. Nicholson, 
taking a leaf out of the notebook of "Baconians", who appear to believe that 
reiteration of & statement proves the statement to be ist produced the same 


¥ : 
Doubtless an early variant of "the Big Lie" technique. 


message five times, using five different root numbers. The industrious rector 
demolished every assumption of Donnelly's, and showed by the latter's loose 

methods that there were 3,309,000 ehances for finding any word that Donnelly needed 
to compose his cipher story. Said Dr. Nicholson (page 46): 


"With so many tickets in the lottery, any word desired can be drawn from 
the column. With so many millions of chances in his favour, Mr. Donnelly 
may weave at will unlimited romances, out of the thousands of words in 
these Plays’. x 


A final quotation from Dr. Nicholson may afford us a bit more prespective as 


to Donnelly.  Likening Donnelly's root or key numbers to keys made for locks, 
a 
Nicholson points out that a keyy not made for, specific lock may be altered or 


\ 


filed down to the likeness of a fit; in Donnelly's case the "modifiers" are heavily 
involved in repeated processes of "filing down" the keys to make them fit. 


Nicholson then continues: 
".-.if we have some scores of modifiers, and may choose any we please, 
for experimental filings, of the key, until a figure is produced which has 
no fixed relation in any way to the key, this is merely to substitute one 
number for another. Identity may be lost either by sudden metamorphosis, or 
by a gradual series of transformations. Sir John Cutler had a pair of black 
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worsted stockings, which his maid darned so often with silk, they became 
a pair of silk stockings at last.1/ 


LÀ 


: As the source of this apt remark, Nicholson cites Pope: Mart. Scrib. Chap. vii. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of Dr. Nicholson's meticulous and detailed 
demolition of Donnelly, the latter has drawn to his side many adherents throughout 
the years. To a person untrained in cryptologic techniques and unversed in analytic 
discrimination, the fact that Donnelly patiently over and over, listed his numerical 
calculations is accepted as convincing proof that he must have been right. His 

| maho and 
pane and labor are to them acceptable as a substitute for Bee ee 
One of his present day converts is Mr. Comyns Beaumont, a former editor of one of 
the Lord Northcliffe periodicals, who wrote for Baconiana, in 1944, a series of 
three articles:  "Donnelly's Amazing Crytogram Re-examined”. But the author does 
not in actuality re-examine the Cryptogram. He finds all the proof for the 
cipher system in Donnelly's cipher story itself; he is greatly impressed by the 
mere recital of "counts", including the counts” producing such words as "the" 
and "of" --in other words, the elaborate detail shown by Donnelly is to Mr. 
Beaumont sufficient demonstration, and he therefore accepts the cipher as 
authentic. This author sneers at those who would question the method: "it is so 
easy to be destructive", he states. 

Although as cryptologists it is not our business to question the contents of 
the Donnelly cipher story, we feel sure that any student who is willing to wade 
"loce. The TM Crytogram will find much provocation for the query: would any 
busy writer go to such extremes to bury a "story" full of puerilities, banalities, 
and inanities? And if so, would it not have been told in the true language of the 
era, and not, as Elizabethan scholars point out, in 20th Century rhythm and word- 


order? Furthermore, is it credible that any encipherer of a hidden text would 


have gone to such lengths, as is shown in the following extract, to produce by & 
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dozen or more computations a Secret text composed of the very same four words 


* 


which exist in their ve same order in the open text? The italics at the bottom 
: 1/ : 


of the quoted passage are ours. 


1 - 
— The Great Cryptogram, p. 605. The counts are taken from pages 74 SETS of (T e 
The Histories, ehown-ai ihe-end. of Book. TL Pest. L. ; «J^ 


4 Much that I have | i apa 
worked out came from s23 and sos; let us now turn to the other numbers. And i S 1 
here we have a typical sentence: : ] 


516—284—232—30—202, 248—202—46--1—47--22/— 69 — 742 The : x 
513—984—-229 0179. 248—179—-69-- 1— 1:0 — 742 — times 
516— 284—232 — 30-202, 248—9202—46-« 1474 

24 b & humide 34:3 are SRY 
513— 242295179. 248—179—69+1—70-+24— 72 742 wild. 


` 

Observe the perfect symmetry of this sentence. Take it in columns: — the 
figures of the first column are 516—513—516—513; those of the second column are 
284—254— 254—254; those of the third column are 232—229—232—229; those of 
the fourth column are 30—50—30—50; those of the fifth column are 202—179— 202 
—179; those of the sixth column, 248—248—245— 248; those of the seventh column, 
202—179—202-—179; and they produce in regular order she Ogth, 70124, 71st, and 
724 words, to-wit: the times are wild. And every one of These words is obtained 
by going uf the same column. And even in the application of the bracket and 
hyphenated words the reader will perceive, as he goes on, a regular system and 
sequence. 

And here I would call the attention of the reader to the fact that this expres- 
sion, '* the times are wild," was. used in that age where we to-day would say the 
times are disturbed or dangerous. We see the expression in this very column: | 


What news, Lord Bardolfe? . 
The times are wild 


Donnelly comments upon the foregoing "decipherment" 


"One such Cipher sentence as the above is by itself enough to demonstrate 
the existence of a Cipher in the Shakespeare Plays." 


Feasonin 
Is not this single instance of Donnelly's acon M powers sufficient to 
convince us that his cipher is complete delusion? In stating the question we do 
not by any means doubt his sincerity; we realize only too well from our own labors 
in attempting to follow the threads of his "system" through the labyrinth of 
arithmetical operations the almost incredible extent of his toil under great pressure; 


and, finally, we are full of admiration for his ingenuity in making the most of the 
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material his remarkable imagination persuaded him to use. 

In closing the account of the cryptographic deficiencies and infirmities 
of The Great Cryptogram further light may be given by a brief account of the 
reception which greeted that work when it finally reached the bookshelves 
of scholars and non-scholars interested in Shakespeare. Donnelly's own words 
may give a good picture: 


"I began this book with an apology; I end it with another. 

"No one can be more conscious of its defects than I am. So great 
a subject demanded the utmost care, deliberation and perfection; while 
my work has, on the other hand, been performed with the utmost haste 
and under many adverse circumstances. 

"It was my misfortune to have announced, in 1884, that I believed 
I had found a Cipher in the Plays. From the time I put forth that 
claim until the copy was placed in the hands of the publishers, I 
made no effort to advertise my book. But the assertion was so startling, 
and concerned writings of such universal interest, that it could not 
be suffered to fall unnoticed. I felt, at the same time, that I owed 
some duties to the nineteenth century, as well as to the sixteenth, 
and hence my work was greatly broken in upon by public affairs. After 
a time the reading world became clamorous for the proofs of my surpris- 
ing assertion; and many were not slow to say that I was either an 
impostor or a lunatic. Goaded by these taunts, I made arrangements to 
publish before I was really ready to do so; and then set to work, under 
the greatest strain and the highest possible pressure, to try to keep 
my engagements with my publishers. But the reader can readily conceive 
how slowly such a Cipher work as this must have advanced, when every 
word was a sum in arithmetic, and had to be counted and verified again 
and again. In the meantime upon my poor devoted head was let loose a 
perfect flood-tide of denunciation, ridicuie and misrepresentation from 
three-fourths of the newspapers of America and England. I could not 
pause in my work to defend myself, but had to sit, in the midst of an 
arctic winter, and patiently endure it all, while working from ten to 
twelve hours every day, at a kind of mental toil the most exhausting 
the human mind is capable of. 

"These facts will, I trust, be my excuse for all the crudeness, 
roughness, repetitions and errors apparent in these pages. 

"In the Patent Office they require the inventor to state clearly 
what he claims. I will follow that precedent.” 


In the "perfect flood-tide of denunciation, ridicule and misrepresentation, " 


which Donnelly had to endure it was inevitable that there should be published 
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parodies and satires based on his work. 


] 7 š 
/ 
We cite below only a few of them which give some idea of the lengths to which ` 


such villification went: 


(1) Leyland, John. "The Great Cryptogram of Mr. Orlando Tappleby.” 
Belgravia, Feb. 1888, Vol. G, pp 12537. The article was reprinted in New York 
Times, Sunday, March 4, 1888. /A satire on the controversy, in which the writer 


sets out to prove "no less than this, that Tennyson's ' dylls of the King' were 
written by Robert Browning./ 


(2) Anon. "Longfellow a sham. Prof. Pancratius O'Connolly's convincing 


j proof. Bloodgood Cutter, arise, The great cipher discovery of the age, Justice 
at last." Morning Journal, New York, Sept, 25, 1887. [A travesty in which 
the writer takes Longfellow's Psalms of Life, and proves to his own satisfaction 
by internal evidence, that it was written by one "Bloodgood Cutter." / 


(3) T., W.H. "Who wrote 'Paradise Lost'?" Macmillan's Magazine, March 1902 
2 se r p ees 2 


Vol. 85, pp. 338-342 JA satire in which cryptographic methods "prove that 


the . n of PARADISE LOST was Oliver Cromwell, otherwise King Francis the 
Second." | 


(4) Swinburne, Algertan Charles. "Tennyson and Darwin." Studies in prose and 
oetry, London, 1894, pp. 141-145. /This is a jest at the Shakespearian crypto- 


gramists./ "The evidence that the late Mr. Darwin was the real author of the 
poems attributed to Lord Tennyson needs not the corroboration of any cryptogram: 
but if it did, Miss Lesbia Hume, of Earlswood, has authorized me to say that she 
would be prepared to supply any amount of evidence to that effect. ... The 
question whether Shakespeare or Bacon was the author of Hamlet is now, I trust, 
not more decisively settled than the question whether Maud was written by its 
nominal author or by the author of The origin of species." 
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Chapter IV 


Dr. Owen and his Word Cipher 


"When they should produce fruit and works there 
arise contentions and barking disputations ... ." 


--Bacon 


Preface to The Great Instauration 


\OR 


CHAPTER IV 
Dr. Owen and His Word Cipher 


> 


The next investigator to employ cryptographic methods in an attempt to 
establish Baconian authorship of the Shakespeare Plays was a Detroit physician, 
Dr. Orville Ward AM In 1893 Owen published the first volume of an ambitious 
l 


~ Born on 1 January 1851; died on 31 March 1924. A brief biography will be 
found in American Baconiana, Vol. I, No. 3, October 1924, pp. 6-18. 


work entitled: Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story. Discovered and Deciphered by 
‘Orville W. Owen, M.D.” The project was to encompass six volumes of approximately 
2 
Howard Publishing Co., Detroit and New York. pp. 198. 

200 pages each, but Owen never got beyond publishing the fifth volume, in 1895. 

The latter contains a prospectus for the sixth volume. At this writing the 
manuscript of this volume is known still to be in existence. 

The deciphered story purports to be a secret history of the life and times 

of Queen Elizabeth, written by Francis Bacon and hidden by him in his own writings, 
in s Plays attributed to William Shakespeare, in the plays supposed to have 

been written by Christopher Marlowe, in those of Robert Greene and George Peele, 

in the poems of Edmund Spenser, and in Robert Burton's lengthy treatise entitled 
Anatomy of Melancholy . In other words, it is a cipher that is alleged to have 
been inserted in a large part of Elizabethan literature; and what Owen wishes 

us to believe is that Bacon wrote the works of the Elizabethan authors herein 
listed, for the purpose of concealing the cipher story. "We are asked to believe that 
such peerless creations as 'Hamlet', ‘The Tempest’, and ‘Romeo and Juliet' were 

not prime productions of the transcendant genius who wrote them, but were subbigiary 
devices which Bacon designed for the purpose of concealing the cipher therein." 


-———————— ———— 


= Mann, Frederick W. "The Owen Cipher: a paper read before the Witenagemote," 
N.Y. 1894. The quotation is from page 7 of that paper. 
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Any cipher system upon which such strong claims rest obviously warrants 
very careful investigation. But at the very outset we are confronted by a 
curious situation. Owen's deciphered texts begin with "Sir Francis Bacon's 
Letter to the Decipherer", a Letter which at once evokes in the inquiring 
cryptographer a, puzzljgee interest. For this letter seems to be a colloguy between 
Bacon and Owen.) More than that, it is made quite clear in the Letter, that 
Bacon is imparting instructions to the decipherer for discovering or unravelling 
the mechanics of the cipher--in other words, he is telling the decipherer what 
he is to do in order to decipher the secret stories. Just how Owen deciphered 
these instructions before he had discovered the mechanics of his cipher is not 
made clear by him--if indeed he recognized the anomaly, viz., that the decipherer 
must have already discovered the cipher in order to extract the letter of instructions 
or rules for deciphering. The following paragraphs are from the "Letter to the 
Decipherer", which Owen sets down in simulated blank verse: 


"Therefore, let your own discretion be your tutor. 
And suit the action to the word, and the word to the action, 
With this special observance, that you match 
Conjugates, parallels and relatives by placing 
Instances which are related one to another 
By themselves, and all the concordances 
Which have & correspondence and analogy 
With each other should be commingled with the connaturals. 
And when you have collected & sufficient quantity 
Of absolutely similar matter, by skillful handling 
The proper collocation of things may be 
Made out and disentangled. 
AKIRA IIR IAAI III 
Match the syllogisms duly and orderly, 
And put together systematically and minutely 
The chain or coupling, links of the argument. 
That is to say, the connaturals, concurrences, 
Correspondents, concatenations, collocations, analogies, 
Similitudes, relatives, parallels, conjugates and sequences 
Of everything relating to the combination, composition, 
Renovation, arrangement, and unity revolving 
In succession, part by part, throughout the whole, 


Ascending and descending, leaving no tract behind, 
And sifting it as faithful secretaries and clerks 
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In the courts of kings, set to work, with diligence and 
Judgment, and sort into different boxes, connaturals 
. Concerning matters of state, and when he has 
Attentively sorted it, from the beginning to the end, 
And united and collected the dispersed and distributed 
Matter, which is mingled up and down in combination, 
It will be easy to make a, translation of it." 


This illuminating letter occupies 43 printed pages of Owen's first volume. On 
page 32 he enlightens the reader as to how he, Owen, found out why Bacon had 
hidden the cipher story. 

"And now it is time for us to tell you 

How we found the way to conceal these ciphers. 

One night when a youth, when we were reading 

In the Holy Scriptures of our great God, something 

Compelled us to run to the Proverbs and read 

That passage to Solomon, the King, wherein he 

Affirmeth 'That the glory of God is to conceal 

A thing, but the glory of a king is to find it out'. 

And we thought how odd and strange it read, 

And attentively looked into the subtlety of the 

Passage. As we read and pondered the wise 

Words and lofty language of this precious 

Book of love, there comes a flame of fire whith 

Fills all the room, and obscures our eyes with its 

Celestial glory." 

If the foregoing seems a bit obscure and leaves the reader at a loss to 
know who is telling what to whom let him not despair: we ourselves are not 
entirely clear on these points, even after long and patient study. What is to be 
said for or about cryptographic instructions such as these? Would any expert 
cryptologist be able to deduce a straightforward procedure for producing decipher- 
ments therefrom? TIn fact, was Dr. Owen himself altogether convinced as to the 
comprehensibility of the scheme? There are reasons for believing that he enter- 
tained some doubts, even after working on his project for eight years, as we will 
now undertake to show. 

In his colloquy with Bacon, on the mechanics of the Word Cipher (page 28), 


the"decipherer" asks: 


"But may they not say it is chance doth this?" 


C1 


Bacon replies: 10 
| 
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"We thought of that; and if any man conceive 

That it is done without any system or common 

Center, let him proceed to form a history, 

And neglect the guides. He cannot go through with it 

To its completion ..." š 
However the reasons given for not being "able to go through with it to its 
completion" are far from convincing. In fact, they can hardly be said to 
constitute "reasons". The same lack of clarity or definition and a tiresome, 
bemused wordiness is characteristic of the entire 43 pages of The Letter to the 
Decipherer. When we try to ascertain just exactly what are the principles under- 
lying Owen's method, we are confronted with the utter impossibility of reducing 
his method to the bipartite standard set up in Chapter II: it 1j fujesstbls to 
condense what he presents as rules into a description of (1) & general system; 
(2) a set of fixed keys, or (3) a set of rules for applying the keys. Yet Owen's 
comprehension of this method was such that he, with the aid of several assistants, 
produced a thousand printed pages of "The Story", plus 200 pages in manuscript. 
One of the arguments cited by his followers as proof of the authenticity of the 
Owen Word Cipher, is that Volume 5 of the Story was produced by his assistants 
while Owen himself was absent from Detroit. We shall not find an explanation of 
this phenomenon too difficult. 

Even a cursory examinetion of the Owen "cipher story" will reveal that what 
produced it was merely the lifting of words, lines, or passages, including whole 
sections, from the Elizabethan authors he selected as Bacon's "cover" texts, and 
then putting them together in some order which made a more or less connected story-- 
but a story which always followed certain preconceived conceptions of his own. A 
single page of his "decipherments" should suffice to illustrate the whole; to show 
more would merely confront the reader with & hodge-podge of more or less familiar 


p mu x 108 
lines and passages in a strange melange. (See Plate 00.) Because his method not 


\ > This accompanies Page 1 as Plate d ee) 
For source of passages the reader is indebted to Dr. Mann 
Z $ 2 


This paragon 
over whose zenith Marlowe, 
Clothed in windy air and eagles’ wings dcc 
Joined to her feathered breast fame hovereth, 
Sounding of her golden trump, 
That to the adverse poles of that straight line 
Which measureth the glorious frame of heaven, 
Her name is spread — 
This mighty Queen Elizabeth 


Shall your eyes behold! 


This beautiful tyrant, fiend, angelical, _ Shakespeare, 
Ravenous, dove-feathered raven, E oe 
Wolfish ravening lamb, 

Despiséd substance of divinest brow, 

Just opposite to what she justly seemest, 

A dim saint and honourable lady-villain, 

A whitely wanton with a velvet. brow, Shakespeare, 
Aye, and by heaven, one that will do the deed i. 


Though Argus were her Eunuch and her guard! 1st” 


O serpent’s heart hid with a flowering face! Shakespeare, 
“Romeo and 


O God! did dragon ever keep so fair a cave? Juliet." 


not Owen. 
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* 


only allowed but drove him to use Bacon, Marlowe, Greene, Spenser and Burton, 
Owen concluded--and claimed--that Bacon wrote them all. In the literary works 
from which was extracted the cipher story, he included the posthumous English 
translation of Felicem Memoriam Elizabethae, a treatise by Bacon which was originally 
written only in Latin, not in both Latin and English, as were most of Bacon's works. 
This treatise first appeared in English when Dr. Rawley, Bacon's literary secretary 
and executor, issued the collected edition of his master's writings. Thus, Dr. 
. Owen found portions of Bacon's cipher history in & work which did not exist in 
Bacon's lifetime, but came into the literature 22 years after Bác odis death, in 
1648. | 
Tn fact, so prolific were the sources of Owen's basic material, that he 
decided, subconsciously no doubt, that his own labors and those of his assistants 
would be facilitated by a machine, the "wheel" shown in Plat To which he caused 
to be constructed for him. Glued upon the canvas to be spun around on the wheel 
were 1000 pages, comprising the texts of the aforenamed ki rerary works utilized 
by Owen to compose the cipher uc According to the originator of the word cipher, 
We hesitate to be facetious but it is hard to resist the comment that this 
machine was probably the first example of mechanized or assembly-line methods 
of producing literature: Tt is still in existence, owned by the widow of Dr. 
Owen's legal adviser. We uuccrziand it is for sals 
fixed rules and keys were in actuality followed. The four key or guide words, 


Owen claimed, were FORTUNE, HONOR, NATURE, and REPUTATION--but he used as 


"eonnaturals, concurrences, correspondents, and collecations", that is to say, 


"ow words that had any relation, however remote, i ids four basic words. 
The word "fortune," and its derivatives (such as unfortunate, "misfortune, cy 
occur about 500 times; the word "honor," and its derivatives occur more than 
1100 times; the word "nature" and derivatives about 500 times; and the word 


"repute" and its derivatives, 60 or more times. The First Folio therefore 


^t 
contains a few more than 2100 such 188 
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The "WHEEL" (improvised for readu reference) used bu Dr. Owen in-deciphering Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Writings O? 
1000 feet of canvas is covered bu ages of all the works named on page 22 vol. |, ° 


tne p 
“SIR FRANCIS BACON'S CIPHER STORY." e 
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words, and since there are approximately 900 pages in the folio, there are on the 
average cee of these 2100 keywords on each page. The four words and their 
derivatives occur, in all the Elizabethan works on the "wheel" used by Owen as 
sources, a total of approximately 10,650 times. Owen's system seems reducible: 
to this: if it was desired to use a certain passage in the composition of the 
cipher history, all that was necessary was to find one of these 10,000 words in 
or near the passage desired. 

Viewing the matter from the standpoint of what the statistician calls the 
theory of probability and what tia layman calls the "law of averages", it would 
be expected that hardly anything could be extracted from the literature that would 
not be in close proximity of one of Owen's keywords.  Neverthless Owen's friend 
and earliest challenger, Dr. Mann, found that "in one instance the keyword is 
lT lines away from the quotation taken, and in a large number of instances it is 


1/ 
not even to be found on the same page." Shall we accept without challenge in 
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From page 12 of the Mann paper (see Footnote 1, Page 00). 


any fixed rule such an amount of latitude as this? 

To return now to the device which Owen built to facilitate the extracting 
of the cipher story, it is io his credit that he claimed no priority for this 
invention. Consulting the lengthy epistle which he labelled Sir Francis Bacon's 
Letter to the Decipherer, some interesting passages are to be found therein, relating 
to this machine. As was stated earlier, this Letter appears to be a colloquy between 
Sir Francis and Owen. On page 3, the Decipherer asks: 


t 


',.. The first question is,therefore, 
What simple plain rule is there to teach me 
The way to shift? (that is, from "clew" to "clew".) 


And Sir Francis is alleged to answer thus: 


"Take your knife and cut &ll our books asunder, 
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And set the leaves on a great firm wheel 

Which rolls and rolls, and turning the 

Fickle rolling wheel, throw your eyes upon FORTUNE 
That goddess blind, that stands upon 

A spherical stone, that turning and inconstant rolls 
In restless variation. Mark her the prime mover; 
She is our first guide." 


On page 22 is the further instruction: 


"But there may be missing of your company, 

Some few odd lads that we have used, whom 

You remember not. And it now becomes absolutely necessary 
For you to search out the works of which 

You are not already possessed, and 

Put them upon your wheel". 


It should be quite clear by now that Bacon receives full credit for the 


invention employed by Owen and his collaborators to Eo the cipher story. We 
di 
are here reminded of Swift, who in Gulliver's Travels mentions one of the 


y 


Part III, Chapter V. 


professors at the Academy of Lagado who has 


"a project for improving speculative knowledge by mechanical and practical 
operations” ... whereby "the most ignorant person at a reasonable charge, 
and with a little bodily labor, may write books in philosophy, poetry, poli- 
tics, law, mathematics, and theology, without the least assistancefrom 
genius or study." The professor's invention consisted of a frame composed 
of bits of wood about the size of a die, some being larger than others, and 
these were all linked together by slender wires. These bits of wood were 
covered on each side by paper on which were written "all the words of their 
language, in their several moods, tenses, and declensions, but without any 
order." By turning some iron handles, of which there were 40 around the frame, 
"the whole disposition of the words was entirely changed." The professor 

"then commanded 36 of the lads to read the several lines softly as they 
appearedupon the frame; and where they found three or four words together that 
might make part of a sentence, they dictated to the four remaining boys who 
were scribes. This work was repeated three or four times, and at every turn 
the engine was so contrived that the words shifted into new places, as the 
square bits of wood moved upside down. Six hours a day the young students 
were employed in this labor, and the professor showed me several volumes in 
large folio already collected, of broken sentences, which he intended to 
piece ‘together, and out of these rich materials to give the world a complete 
body of all arts and sciences ... 


EN 
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The reader has already seen the "rich materials" woven together from patches of 


Tamburlaine the Great, Romeo and Juliet, and Love's Labor's Lost, in LS Owen 
1 
"decipherment" concerning Queen Elizabeth, which accompanies page h, The reader 


à | 


The citations are by courtesy of Dr. Mann. 


is not once told, in all the 1000 pages of Owen "decipherments", from whence a 
passage is taken; or what key or guide word, or its connatural,or the like, was 
found to cause that passage to be selected. Perhaps that is one reason for so 
many persons taking the story on faith--it is simply too much labor to check it. 
And the investigator, of course, does not have a magic "wheel" to aid him. It 
is not astonishing to find thatfew investigators have had the capacity of taking 
the infinite pains necessary lo chad a goodly portion of Owen's secret history; 
those few, however, have patiently "run down" the sources for passages quoted; 
they have made elaborate counts of his key or guide words, and where they are 
to be found. The most assiduous of such investigators was probably Dr. Mann, 
heretofore quoted. And besides the points against Owen already cited, Dr. Mann 
points out that "the decipherer" did not hesitate to tamper with the words from 
his sources, whenever his story demanded. For example, the lines from The 
Merchant of Venice: 


"Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win the lady" 


appear in Owen (page 7) as 


"Yea mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win the cipher." 


Thus we have the decipherer performing a divination that when Shakespeare said 
lady, Bacon meant cipher: This is only one of hundreds of cases where alterations 
were made in the original text. Dr. Mann stated that "it is doubtful if a single 


page is made up of extracts quoted fairly" (page 16). 


di? 
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That Dr. Owen did indeed perform acts of divination is verifiable from his 
activities in connection vith searches for the Shakespeare manuscripts in the 
year 1909 and following. Troubled with visions and visitations of Bacon's spirit, 
in which Dr. Owen was advised that Bacon had buried the evidence of his authorship 


of the Shakespeare works, the assiduous doctor deduced that he was the beneficiary 


of data showing that the evidence was actually deposited in an iron box, or boxes, 
buried in a specific locus. His evidence for his find must have been convincing; 
or it would appear that at the very least Dr. Owen was a persuasive talker. For 


he persuaded several persons, one of whom was Dr. William Prescott of Boston, 


another doctor of medicine, to finance him in his subterranean and subaqueous 
excavations near Chepstow Castle in England in his search for the iron box(es). 
Fred S. Hammond, an eye-witness engineer "employed to watch Owen," in the first 


of his attempts, by the Duke of petes e of Chepstow Castle in 1909, when 
Ji 
the Owen operations first started, teils us that the earliest search was made 


"-— c.  — PT m  —q 


— The gabe os the search at Chepstow, Baconiana, Vol. 21, 3rd Series, Feb. 
1932, p. 60. 


for & cave in the rocks near Chepstow, but was given up in December 1909, 
Dr. Owen stating that "the cypher was incomplete and left much to üunravel." 
Owen averred that he would require time and much research to pursue further 
quests, and hence this searching party was disbanded. In Mrs. Kate Prescott's 
"Reminiscences," she relates that Dr. Prescott and she returned to the United 
States, but that 

"Dr. and Mrs. Owen remained in England and he continued to work 


on the cipher. He found that Bacon feared that the cliff might fall away 
Or be cracked by the winter frosts, thus disclosing the hiding place of 
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the manuscripts. For this reason Bacon had removed them. Dr. Owen found 
a new lead and directions and was anxious to get back to Chepstow and 
start work again. He was not in the least discouraged by the failure of 
our first attempt. He was anxious that Dr. Prescott should join him and 
advise as to their future moves. In the fall of 1910 Dr. Prescott crossed 
again... vol 


i 


Reminiscences of a Baconian, The Haven Press, 1949, p. 73. 


The "new lead," according to Hammond, was from an anonymous person who had 
sent Owen an anagrammatic reading of the second line of the 10-line poem which is 
addressed "To the Reader" and which appears among the hdi otory pages of the First >l. 
Folio. The well-known poem, facing the Dreshout portrait, reads: 

To the Reader 


This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was pg: du. cut; 
2 
The anonymous anagrammatist derived from the 28 letters comprising the second line 


2 


In Chapter VI the mechanics of anagram are explained in detail. The example 
shown here is one of the fewXXaO OOD EX encountered in the 


Prat ammatic iore oes D sas au Which is entirely accurate as to the caus 


tters and their iden ies. 
: LIT : "Seek, sir, a true angle at Chepstow. / 
i G / 
Pa A JÁ M diis " f 
t "m M a --F. Z 
y 12222 


It was just at this time that Dr. Owen claimed to have discovered through 
his cipher readings from The Tempest that the lost manuscripts were hidden in a 
rift in the bed of the River Wye, in the portion of that river belonging to the 
Chepstow Castle holdings. Mr. Hammond's recollection is that Dr. Owen was accompanied 
by Dr. Prescott of Boston, and that this time the two of them persuaded the Duke 
of Beaufort to finance their operation. This is not in accordance with the personal 
knowledge of the present writers, who were told by the Chicagoan, George Fabyan 
(of whom more later) that he had financed the excavations under the River Wye, and 
that when tthe Operations extended over a long period of time, with the consequent 
expenditure of a considerable amount of money, Fabyan sent his financial a 7 


to England to put a stop to the Owen extravaganza. In the months preceding, however, 


i U I D<IYI w w ww w T O O L L P s Á Á 
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under terrific difficulties, Owen had put down 8 or 10 shafts, with the end produet of 
uncovering (1) & wood structure which had been part of the foundation of a Roman bridge 
and (2) the discovery of & circular well-like cistern--& cistern empty of both iron 


box and lost manuscripts. 


Mrs. Prescott, who again was one of the party of searchers, tells none of the 
foregoing details. After relating many incidents, all irrelevant to the actual 
excavations, she concludes her reminiscences of this second search for the lost 


manuscripts thus (page 79): 


There is little more that I can tell of this visit to Chepstow. The work that 
was undertaken proved fruitless. Our readers may feel that so far the story 
spells only defeat and failure, but we never lost faith or hope. It is quite 

- possible, I might say probable, that final directions for finding the treasures 
we seek were not given in the Arcadia of 1638, but may be found elsewhere in 
the ciphers. 


A third attempt was made by Dr. Prescott who, taking with him not Owen but 
Owen's clues, went to England in 1920 and excavated the cellar of Chepstow Castle 
itself, "thus jeopardizing the walls of the Castle," if we are to believe Mr. Hammond. 
Mrs. Prescott states that her husband returned to England in 1920, but mentions no 
word of any excavations. But neither has she included any details of that nature in 
connection with the earlier visits. From other sources we are led to believe that 
Harold Shafter Howard was the entrepreneur for this expedition. The diggers claimed 
to have discovered the handle of the chest, or iron box, in which they asserted the 
manuscripts were hidden. The Castle was owned at this time by W.R. Lysaght, Esquire, 
of Castleford. Howard claimed that Owen had erred in his calculations; after the 
latter's death in 1924, Howard returned to England and to Chepstow. He financed the 
Old boatman there to make a search for some steps "which the cipher said were there, 


1/ 
but which had not been found, due to Owen's miscalculation." Steps were found on 


TEE, Vol. 21, 3rd Series, p. 286-9. ; 


the Hastings Clay estate. As late as 1932, however, Howard stoutly maintained that 
the proper place for search was Piercefield Park, and that 66 boxes of manuscripts 

are hidden in a grotto there, but that disinterment would take two years. Hammond, 
whose conversion to belief in non-Shakespearean authorship originated while he I4 5 


observed Dr. Owen, with equal stoutness at the same time maintained that there is a 


Chapter IV, Page | 
chamber in the curtain wall or tower which would be ideal for hiding manuscripts, 
but that Lysaght was so repelled by Howard's histrionic advances that he would. permit 


no further: searches of any kind. 
The messages which Owen claimed gave him his first clues to the whereabouts 


of the hidden manuscripts were developed not from his Word Cipher, but: from a method 
he named "The King's Move Cipher.” So far as we have ascertained, Owen never set 
down in print the exact messages, nor did he describe his system. As told by Mrs. 
Prescott, this method was an extension or adaptation of his Word Cipher, but 
utilized letters: froma point indicated by a "key-word," individual letters were 
selected, moving up or oe horizontally or diagonally, in moves similar to those of 


a king in a chess game. The first clues were developed from Sir Philip Sydney's 


E 
7 Reminiscences, pages 54 and 55. 


Arcadia, as were most of his later directions for his excavations, although Hammond 
mentions The Tempest, and an anonymous informer as also furnishing clues. One of 

the converts Dr. Owen made at the time of his excavations in the bed of the River 

Wye, in 1911, was Mr. Comyns Beaumont, already quoted in Chapter III as an admirer 

of Ignatius Donnelly. As editor of a Northcliffe periodical, Beaumont went to 
Chepstow to interview Owen and watch the digging. Dr. Owen, states Beaumont, was 
“suave and genial ... foiled in his efforts he was still determined he was right mel 


2 
Baconiana, April 1944, Vol. 28, 3rd Series, page 39, ff. 


Beaumont gives us a few particulars concerning the "King's Move cipher." He says 

that Owen showed the cipher to Pirie-Gordon, who had been employed by the Duke of 

Beaufort to watch and aid Owen; that Pirie-Gordon told Beaumont that "the ... Cypher 

has BACON as its key, and BACKON as its directive;" and that Pirie-Gordon 

"unravelled a pool" of the cipher himself, reading "up or down in the slantindicular." 
Beaumont deemed it unfortuate, as had also heen lamented by Hammond, that 


the owner of Chepstow Castle at the time he was writing, 1944, refused to let | 
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any one near it. But then he remarks, with some degree of understatement, that 
the year 194) was not propitious for digging for such purposes. 

The analytically minded reader will wonder why Mr. Howard and Mr. Hammond, 
both of whom were converted to Baconianiam by Dr. Ouen, cola arrive at such 
widely differing conclusions as to the hiding place of the manuscripts sought. 
Both conclusions, it is true, were developed from the "cipher", yet they do not 
agree with each other, nor yet with the decipherment of the "discoverer", Owen. 
The answer to these discrepancies is probably already evident: Owen's method, 
by allowing for a wide range of choice to be exercised by the "decipherer", 
permits any person who wishes to do so to obtain any story whatsoever. The 
method, in other words, carries its own refutation with it. 

The Word Cipher has been the subject of belief and study on the part of 
many Baconians even up to the present time. Ag late as 1950 we have had 
correspondence with students who with dogged persistence are still pursuing 


"decipherments" by means of or from the Word Cipher. One such believer disputes 


the thesis that Owen utilized too many so-called guides, keys, connaturals, 
correspondents and the like; on the contrary, she avers, Owen restricted himself 
too much. To his four guide words FORTUNE, HONOR, NATURE, and REPUTATION, she 
wishes to add three more: ART, TIME and TRUTH. The Owen cipher wheel, moreover, 
is still available for use, as well as some 12 folios of manuscript, including 
the 6th volume of the cipher story, which has so far not been embalmed in print. 

In case there is any reader who is still inclined to give credence to 
Orville W. Owen's Word Cipher, we present the following orderly indic ments of 
that method: | 

(1) It has no basic or general system with an unvarying procedure. 

(2) The many keys or guides lae ot precise and inflexible, and they 


admit of much uncertainty and anbiguity; the "connaturals, concatenations, 


IIT 


EO CI wr es mS 


x : Chapter IV, Page 1 


analogies", ete., force the decipherer to make decisions, indications 
for which are nowhere given. Moreover in doing so 

(3) There is wide room for choice, which as we emphatically pointed out 

in Chapter IT, simply must not exist in a genuine cipher method. 

(4) Two or more investigators, working independently on the same material, 

can--and have--arrived at different results. 

Dr. Frederick Mamn, who, as we said earlier, was the first person to make am 
exhaustive investigation of Owen's Word Cipher, produced a long message which 
stated exactly the opposite meaning of what Owen's cipher story had related of 
Queen Elizabeth's character and personality. Moreover, he did so by using Owen's 
four guide words applied to text from Bacon and Shakespeare alone. He furthermore 
revealed his decipherment in a manner which in two respects was precise and 
unambiguous--which was never true of Owen's--namely, he quoted each passage 
exactly as it appeared in the original text, and he cited the source of each 
passage, as will be seen below, taken from pp. 24-25 of Mann, According era 
"the message" purports to be a "letter ficus inre fa Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
Viecount St. Alban, Lord High Chancellor of England, to Doctor Owen, touching 


the character of Queen Elizabeth." It is as follows: 


LEARNED Doctor OWEN: Rarein all ages hath been the 
M int of ‘ Hen. IN icon Pelieitic Reais EN: BC 


reign of a woman, more rare the felicity of a woman in her 
reig Queen Elizabeth. (take heed how thou impawnst her 


person | bot h 


Bai 


natural endowments and her fortune 


admirable amongst women, a pattern to all princes liv 
; Henry VLL 


ho 


uart to blame 


to rate this lovely lady so. -Thou 
press damnably. Thine only 


slanders, DY COL 
\dvancem 1 z GES eas 


npendious extractions of other men's 


and labours o take upon thyself that which I am 


sure thou dost not know. 


The Queen is spotless in the eves of heaven; a virgin, a 


t In E ESA 356, caine Ces : Henry VIL” 


Wu 


` 
Winter's l 


most unspotted lily, ay, the most peerless piece of earth I 
think that eer the sun shone bright on. Saba was never 
: : H yy: 


more covetous of wisdom and. fair virtue than this pure 


soul. O for a muse of fire that would ascend the brightest 


Her V 


heaven of Invention to give her virtue the true erace and 


lustre! A m fortune she never took— she lived a 


Virgin, and she had no children. Owen, thou dost belie her, 
Hen. 1V. Othello 


and thi devil. Thon art as rash as fire to sav that 


Oti 


Ot 


she was false. O, she was heavenly true! How it will 


grieve thee, Owen, when t 


“Hen. 1V.” 


hou shalt come to clearer know- 


“Winter's Tale.” : 


r m 


There be many follies and absurdities in thy book (fan- 
ics t t « "n t nt n ` see s ` 


which, if an emi- 


nent scholar had it in hand, he would take advantage 


thereof, and- make the author not only odious but ridicu- 


Ape 


lous and contemptible to the world: but I forbear to show 


t. Owen, 
Hen IV.” 


Salat Ss Merry Wives, 2... Eq. 3 < 


one that indeed physics his subject. 


Winter Lt 


“Ha toe vestes Bacon, “Esas p >: E 


g, doth follow the funerals of-his own 


reputation.  Fare-thee-well, Owen. “These few precepts in 


“Hamlet REAA Hen. IV "Hanilt 
thy memory keep. While thou livest, tell truth and 
lame the devil. He doth sin that doth belie the dead. 


Henry abe 
Thus, not honourable interpretation 


M Li I 


and usa: it I have written, I commend thee to tlie 


FRANCIS. BACON. 
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There is too little record of the "King's Move Cipher" to make an analysis. 
similar to the foregoing score against the Word Cipher, but from such information 
as is available, it readily condemns itself under item (4) above. The different 
results obtained by Hammond and Howard, each in turn differing from Owen, constitute 
a significant source of nullification of the worth of that "system". 

We shall bring to a close our account of Dr. Owen and his Word Cipher by 
quoting liberally from an article in the March 10, 1924 issue of American Baconiana 


(p. 15), in which we are told about the investigations of "a young scientist, Mr. 


Burrell F. Ruth, of East Lansing, Michigan." Mr. Ruth relates some recollections 
of Dr. Owen, and concludes: 
"I was given the true history of the discovery of the cipher in Sidney's 

Arcadia; how Dr. Owen left for England on & 6-weeks' trip and stayed six 

years; how the English newspapers reviled him and threatened to keep him 

out of England entirely; how the government secret agents watched him to 

claim anything that might be found; how hordes of newspaper reporters followed 

his trail, as bees follow sweets; how after almost six years of search he 
achieved suecess at the bottom of the River Wye, where down in a deep caisson 
sunk by English engineers, a small, gray, stone structure was uncovered 
beneath a dozen feet of mud. It was marked with inscriptions of Francis 

Bacon ... . But when it was opened it was entirely bare. ... Dr. Owen 

made other inventions, including a machine to defy gravity. He offered it 

to the U.S. Government, but it was not considered, possibly because it was 

classed with perpetual motion devices of ill repute." 

This last bit recalled to mind that Colonel Fabyan, of whom we shall hear ` 
much in what is to be told about Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, was apparently 
convinced that Dr. Owen had deciphered some lore about experiments conducted by 
Francis Bacon in the realm of what we now designate as high-frequency vibrations 
in the audio spectrum. Fabyan, it seems, believed that Dr. Owen's decipherments 
revealed that the biblical account of Christ walking upon water was by no means 
&pocryphal and that by some sort of high-frequency vibration Jesus was enabled to 
perform this miracle. Fabyan not only believed this--he employed a scientist to 
conduct experiments in pursuance of his belief. It is hardly necessary to add that 


those experiments were not successful. They did, however, lead to discoveries of a 
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totally different sort--discoveries which culminated in several highly 


profitable inventions in the field of acoustics: 
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CHAPTER V 


The Biliteral Cipher and Elizabeth Wells Gallup. 


Ciphers are made to hide things, not to make them clear. 


---Elizabeth Wells Gallup 


Pros and Cons of the Controversy 
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ELIZABETH WELLS GALLUP 


Chapter V 
The Biliteral Cipher and Elizabeth Wells Gallup 


We come next to the cryptographic system which represents the Golden Age 
in the history of all, these attempts to prove authorship by means of cryptography-- 
the system which was employed by the late Elizabeth Wells Gallup. In 1899, when 
her first book, entitled "The Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon," was published, 
it raised quite a storm. 

Unlike Orville W. Owen, the physician, and Ignatius Donnelly, the politician, 
Elizabeth Wells Gallup had a background of education in literature and languages. 
Born in 18h8 in Peris, New York State, she had her schooling in the public schools 
and seminary of Waterville, New York, and at the State Normal College of Michigan, 
later attending the Sorbonne in Paris, France, and the University of Marburg, 
Germany. She taught for approximately twenty years in the public schools of the 
State of Michigan, and às principal of a High School for part of that time. Her 
foremost interest from her university days onward, she always maintained, had been 


English literature and the works and philosophy of Francis Bacon. It was not strange, 


therefore, that she should become intrigued with the theory advanced by Dr. Owen, 
and so be persuaded to join in his work, together with Miss Kate Wells, her sister 
and inseparable companion. Whether or not she believed initially in Owen's method 
or became convinced only after working with him, she never said. 

It was our good fortune to have known Mrs. Gallup. In fact, between 1915 
and 1919, save for one and half years’ service in or for the Government in 
World War I, we lived on the same estate, part of that time under the same roof; 
during this time we had excellent opportunities not only for acquiring at first-hand 
& detailed knowledge of her work butfalso for gaining an insight into her 
character. We wish to emphasize, in regard to the latter point, that we had a 
very nigh regard for her; indeed, our respect for her as a woman was tinged with 


the devotion one has for one's aged mother, for she was much advanced. in years 
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when we knew her. We must emphasize our opinion that we doubt whether more 
honest, sincere, gentle, upright, and devoutly religious women than Mrs. Gallup 
&nd her devoted sister, Miss Wells, ever lived. We came also to have & very 
high regard for Mrs. Gallup's intelligence, her learning, &nd her astuteness 
in her tireless endeavors to have her work accepted as valid. 

As & matter of fact, of all the cipher systems or methods used in the effort 
to prove Baconian authorship of the Plays, the one employed by Mrs. Gallup is 
by far the most scientific, the most plausible, and the one that makes an instant 
appeal to cryptographers, because it is exact, precise, and inflexible. First 
publieized at the very beginning of the 20th Century, it is still going strong. 
It is, therefore, the one most worthyof our serious and most detailed study. 
But, for reasons which we shall present in due course, it is also by far the most 
difficult to evaluate and appraise. 

It was while Mrs. Gallup was studying the source material in assisting 
Dr. Owen that she came inevitably time and again upon Bacon's own words on 
the subject of ciphers, which she said had long fascinated her. Working with 
facsimile editions as he and his assistants did, she had before her eyes at 
all times the striking examples of the differing forms of type--the fancy, 
script-like letters, and the plainer, romanesque letters termed by printers 
Italic, Swash Italic, and Roman. Eventually, the idea that here in fact Bacon's 
Biliteral Cipher method had actually been applied in printed books came to her 
as the only probable explanation for the use of the varying forms of type. 
Inasmuch as we have already taken pains to describe the mechanics of the biliteral 
cipher system of Bacon, (Ch. III, The we shall not here repeat in detail 


what has been said about it, but shall merely review the highlights of that system. 
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aaaaa - A It will be remembered that Bacon shows what he calls "An 
aaaab - B 

aaaba - C Example of a Biliterarie Alphabet”, that is, one composed of two 
aaabb - D 

aabaa - E elements, which, taken in groups of five, yield 32 permutations. 
aabab - F 

aabba - G Only 24 of these, says Bacon, need be used to represent the letters 
aabbb - H 

abaaa - I - J of the alphabet (since I and J, U and V were used interchangeably 
abaab - K : 

ababa - L in his time). These permutations of two different things-- they may be 
ababb - M í 

abbaa - N a's and b's, or apples and oranges, black squares and white squares= 
_abbab - O 

abbba - P anything you please-can be used to express or to signify messages, 
abbbb - Q 

baaaa - R provided only that there are two recognizably different elements. 
baaab - S : 

baaba - T ‘Bacon gave a brief example in the word FUGE, the interior cipher 
baabb - U - V 

babaa - W message carried by the use of bi-formed letters in the open 

babab - X PES ur 
babba - Y exterior message MANERO TE VOLO DONEC VENERO (see pages 00). The 
babbb - Z 


reader will observe that the individual letters of the exterior message 
have been chosen from the bi-formed alphabet in Plate 60" ( shown at the left here 
in columnar form), in accordance with the selections dictated by he eerie 
aabab/baabb /aabba/aabaa, which in turn was established by the requirements of the 
interior, or cipher, message FUGE. That is to say, the first or the second of 
the two forms for each capital and lower-case letter in Bacon's Bi-formed Alphabet 
was selected to be set in type by prearranged instructions. The reader should 
not be confused because Bacon called his forms a and b. He could just as well 
have called them x and y, or land 2, or * and Z. Plate fod uin show an example, 
prepared by & physician who dabbled in ciphers, in which plain and shaded stones 
are the equivalents of Bacon's "a's" and "b's". The cipher message signalled in 
Baconian cipher by the Castle is: 
"My business is to write prescriptions 
And then to see my doses taken, 


But now I find I spend my time 
Endeavoring to out-Bacon Bacon." 12b 


ba a a a-R 
baaab-S 
baa b aT 
baabb-U,V 
baba a-W 
baba b-X 


a b a a a-I,J 
a b a a b-K 


a b à b aL 
a b à b b-M 
a b b a aN 
& b b & b-O 
& b b b a-P 
& bb b b-Q 


Biliteral Cipher 


i999 45 
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d d.oaoacd.d.o. 
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a 
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Now all that is simple enough--too much so, because the foregoing example, the 
Castle, and Bacon's own example enciphering the word FUGE are patently cryptic 
and would not avoid suspicion under examination. 

Doubtless the reader will already have observed that the exterior text 
must contain five times as many letters, or symbols, as the interior, or cipher, 
message. In fact, Bacon himself stated that his system has "no other restriction 
whatsoever" (see page doy. In Plate 00 win be seen the long example given by 
Bacon — the very one that Donnelly studied in a modern translation of the 
original and by which, it would appear, he was completely baffled. Bacon's 
cleverness and true understanding of the real aim he outlined, that of "eluding 
suspicion," is noted in both of the two examples he gives, wherein the secret message 
has exactly the oposite meaning of the surface or exterior message. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt whatsoever of the fact that Bacon's pi literal 
cipher is an extremely ingenious contrivance. Neither can there be any question 
about the authenticity and validity of his long example. Thousands of people 
have checked it and they all find the same answer—the one that Bacon gives. 

Many persons, too, have composed their own examples and, indeed, the present 

authors have employed Bacon's contrivance to the mystification of their students. 
129 DIBO 

(See Plates’ 00 and 00.) 

Now what could have been a more plausible method to use in Bacon's time? 
All books printed in the Elizabethan era were set up in multi-formed type. | 
Scholars and experts in typography tell us that in that day the use of several 
forms of type, both in capital and lower-case letters, was considered decorative. 
Any one who has ever examined an original volume printed in the 17th Century must 


have noted the seemingly indiscriminate use of fancy, flourishing script-like 
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Chapter V, Page 5 


“ 


capital letters (l tyñographers use the term "swash-letters") on the same page 
with those of severe Romanesque character; and if examination is pursued to thé 
lower-case letters, easily noted differences in many cases will be seen there also. 
What a perfect cover for hidden messages! In fact, the only condition requisite 
to placing hidden messages within any printed book would have been the acceptance 
and adherence of the printer to the formula, or instruction, for his guidance to 
show him exactly which type form to use in setting up each letter. This formula, 
or this instruction need not have come from the writer of the manuscript; it could 
come from any person who had access to the printer while the manuscript was being 
set in type. This is a point which some devotees of the thesis of the existence 
of ciphers in Elizabethan books emphasize. 

Bacon's description of his cipher method, and especially his introductory 
remarks concerning it, burst like a sunrise upon the already responsive Mrs. Gallup. 


As one observer remarked, the cipher "came with the a effect as does a bright 
l 


light to one who has lost his way in the dark night." She had long observed 

x i 
Powell, J. A. The greatest work of Sir Francis Bacon. Geneva, Illinois: 
The Riverbank Laboratories, 1916, pp. 14. 


the differing forms of type in the Shakespeare Folio, especially in the wide die 
of italics, wherein the differing capital letters were definitely conspicuous. 
Note in sapo us page giving the names of the principal actors, the use of 
a capital C the bottom of which is flush with the line, and another C, a so-called 
"swash-letter" C, extending well below the line; the plain or Roman-type I and the 
Italic I. Even the R's are long-tailed and bob-tailed, and so on. 

This page was not the first one, however, . PE. Gallup attacked with the 


hope of ferreting out the biliteral--or "biliterarie", as Bacon called it-- 
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Chapter V, Page 6 


alphabet by assigning the letters therein to two distinct classes--the a and b 
forms of s bi-formed alphabet. She began with the one _to Troilus and 
Cressi D. is almost entirely in italics. She spent a long time in laborious 
experimentation, minute comparison of letters, and examination with & magnifying- 
glass of their differences. She found that the differences between letters were 

so slight as to make the task of classifying and asigning them to the respective 
"a" and "b" forms one of enormous difficulty. She never said it was easy! A good 


"e Bf 
many years later one of her defenders wrote: 


27 
Op. cit., page 8. 


"Tt is not exaggerating to assert that many days of labor were 
required to formulate the ‘alphabets’ of the a and b form of each letter 
employed in the 'Prologue' page. Frequently a letter would be assigned 
during the examination to the a or to the b form only to find that such 
assignment resulted in a combination which was meaningdess,when the 
group of five letters to which it belonged was compared with the key. 
Further examination and comparison were then of course necessitated, and 
a redefinition of characteristics of the respective forms followed. 

"One by one the difficulties--sometimes apparently almost insurmountable 
obstacles--were overcome; order came out of chaos, principles of form, 
discoverable in each letter, were found--and the long hoped-for, laboriously 
sought-for treasure finally showed itself to the delighted eyes of this 
patient prospector.” 


Thus, after much hard work, Mrs. Gallup felt sure she had succeeded in 
correctly classifying the letters--for she not only had produced intelligible text 
but also in so doing she had used Bacon's own key. She produced some results which 
would have been a source of great astonishment had their content been original, 

a comment which will become clear when we come to examine those results and 
remember some of Dr. Owen's findings. 

qus p 136 
From the Prologue to Troilus and Cressida (see Plates 00 and 00) she deciphered 


the following message: 
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-The Prologue, 

JN Troy there lyes the Scene : From Iles of Greece 
Ir Princes Orgillous, their high blood chaf'd 

Haue to the Port of Athens fent their [bipes 
- Franght with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruell Warre : Sixty and nine that wore 
Their (rownets Regall, from th Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 
To ranfacke Troy, within whofe ftrong emures 
_ Theranifh d Helen, Menelaus Queene; | 
‘With wanton Paris fleepes, and that’s the Quarrell, 
To Tenedos they come, 
And the deepe-drawing Barke do there difgorge 
Their warlike frautage : now on Dardan Plaines 
The frefh and yet conbruifed Greekes do pitch 
Their braue Pauillions.Priams Jixegated (ity, 
Dardan and Timbtia, Helias, Chetas, Troien, 
And Antenonidus with mafsie Staples 
And correfbonfiue and fulfilling Boles 
Stirre up the Sonnes of Troy. 
Now Expettation tickling skittifb fpirits, 
On one and other fide, Trotan and Greeke, 
Sets allon hazard. And hither am F come, 
A Prologue arm’d, but not in confidence 
Of Authors pen, or Aétors voyce ; but fuited 
Jn like conditions, as our Argument ; 
To tell you gar Beholders) that our Play 
Leapes ore the vaunt and firfilings ofthofe broyles, 
Beginning inthe middle; Jtarting thence away, 
To what may bedigefted ina Play: 
Like, or finde fault, do as your pleafures are, 
Now good,or bad, ‘tis but the chance of Warre. 


PROLOGUE TO TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
-SHAKESPEARE FOLIO 1623 


ThePr ologu eINTr oyThe relye  stheS' ceneF romll esofG reece  ThePr inces  Orgil  loust 
aabab baaaa aaaaa  abbaa aaaba abaaa baaab baaab baaba aaaaa ababa aaaab aaaaa abbaa 


heirh ighbl oodch afdHa uetot  hePor tofAt  henss entth  eirsh  ippes  Fraug htwit. hthem 
aaabb aabaa baaab aaaba aabaa abbaa aaabb aabaa aaabb aabab baaaa abbab ababb baaba 


inist ersan  dinst rumen tsOfe  ruell Warre Sixty  andni  netha twore Their Crown etsRe 
aabbb aabaa ababb abaaa aabba aabbb baaba babba aabbb aabaa baaaa abbab aabaa baaab 


; gallf romth Athen ianba yPutf ortht oward Phryg iaand their  vowis madeT orans ackeT 
abbab aabab baaba baaaa abbab babba ababa abbab baabb abaaa abbaa aabba aaaaa abbaa 


roywi thinw hoses trong emure sTher auish  dHele nMene lausQ  ueene Withw anton Paris 
aaabb baaaa. aabaa baabb aabaa baaaa abaaa abbaa aabba baaba aabbb aabaa baaab aabaa 


sleep esand thats theQu arrel IToTe nedos theyc omeAn dthed eeped rawin gBark edoth 
abbaa abbab aaaab ababa aabaa aaaaa abbaa aaaba aabaa baaab baaba abbab baaaa baaab 


eredi sgorg eThei rwarl ikefr autag enowo nDard anPla inesT hefre shand yetvn bruis 
aabbb abaaa aaabb abaaa abbaa aabbb. abaaa baaab babaa baaaa abaaa baaba abaaa abbaa 


edGre ekesd opite hThei rbrau ePaui llion  sPria mssix gated CityD ardan andTi mbria ` 
aabba baaab aabbb abbab ababb aabaa baaaa baaab abaaa ababa. ababa- abaaa aaaaa  aaabb - 


Helia sChet asTro ienAn dAnte nonid uswit hmass ieSta  plesA ndeor respo nsiue  andíu 
baaab aaaaa abbaa aaabb abbab aaabb babba baaab baaab aabaa babba abaaa abbaa aaaba 


Ifill ingBo ltsSt — irrev ptheS onnes ofTro yNowE xpect ation ticki ingsk ittis hspir 
abaaa abbba aabbb aabaa baaaa babaa abaaa baaba aabbb baaba. aabbb aabaa aaaaa aabaa 


itsOn onean dothe rside Troia  nandG reeke  Setsa - llonh azard Andhi thera mJcom eAPro 
abbaa aabaa abaaa aaabb abbab aabab baaba aabbb aabaa abbaa abbab aaaab ababa aabaa 


logue armdb ‘utnot incon fiden ceOfA uthor speno rActo rsvoy cebut suite dJnli kecon 
baabb abaaa  baaaa aabba abaaa ababa abbba baaaa abaaa abbaa aaaba aabaa abbab aabab 


ditio nsaso  urÁrg ument Totel lyouf  aireB  ehold ersth atour PlayL eapes oreth evaun 
ababa aaaaa baaba abaaa abbaa abbba abbab aabaa baaba baaab abaaa abbaa baaab aaaba ` 


tandf irstl — ingso  fthos  ebroy lesBe ginni  ngint  hemid dlest artin gthen ceawa yTowh 
baaaa abaaa aaaab abaaa abbaa aabba baaba aabbb aabaa ababa aabaa baaba baaba aabaa 


atmay bedig ested inaPl ayLik. eorfi ndefa ultdo asyou rplea sures areNo wgood orbad 
baaaa baaab baaba abbab aabaa ababa abaaa babbb aaaaa aaaab aabaa baaba aabbb baaaa 


tisbu tthec hance ofWar re 
aabab baaab -baaba aaaaa 


Deciphered Message 


Francis St. Alban, descended from the mighty heroes of Troy, loving and revering these noble ancestors, hid in 
his writings Homer’s Illiads and Odyssey (in Cipher), with the AEneid of the noble Virgil, prince of Latin poets, 
inscribing the letters to Elizabeth, R. | 


F. St. A. 


j+ 


: "oa d 
ge alias 


Chapter V, Page 7 


"Francis St. Alban, descended from the mighty heroes of Troy, 
loving and revering these noble ancestors, hid in his writings Homer's 
Illiads and Odyssey (in Cipher), with the Aeneid of the noble jee 
"im of Iatin poets, inscribing the letters to Elizabeth, R. +a) 

-—F. St. A. °: 


From the Names of the Principal Actors (see Plate Poo) She obtained the 


4 


following rather prosaic secret message: 


"As I sometimes place rules and directions in other uere , 
you must seeke for others soone e 2 in writing. == ™. 


d. gg) Eta. Of Ve." n 
And from A Catalogue of the several "ee vies eee / he produced the following: 


"Queene Elizabeth is my true mother, and I am the lawfull heire 
to the throne. Find the Cipher storie my bookes containe; it tells 
great secrets, every one of Which, if imparted openly, would forfeit 
my life. -- F. Bacon." 


These indeed are startling statements that Mrs. Gallup derived from the 
Catalogue--but they are not novel, for they generally merely echo what Dr. Owen 
produced. However, they are repeated over and over again in Mrs. Gallup’ rather 
large corpus of decipherments. Not only do we find these claims, but ERIS are 
also made that Bacon wrote, besides his own extensive works, all those attributed 
to Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, Spenser, Burton, and others. We saw too, how 
Owen, before Mrs. Gallup, claimed to have found proof in his extractions of 
extensive authorship for Bacon outside of his acknowledged works. And although 
Mrs. Gallup never told anyone, so far as we are aware, that she came to realize 
the inexact and unscientific nature of Owen's method (we inferred this from her almost 
complete silence during the years we knew her concerning her association with Owen, 
and her lack of commendation for his method), we are inclined to believe that 
she hoped to establish the truth of his arguments in reference to Bacon's birth 
and authorship by means of the more exact and scientific biliteral cipher method. 
Mrs. Gallup no doubt had a bit of difficulty in reconciling her devotion to the 


biliteral cipher with her loyalty to her mentor Dr. Owen. She tried very hard--and 
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| The Workesof William Shakef peare, 


containing all his Comedies, Hiftories, and 
Tragedies : Truely fet forth; according to their firft 
ORIGINALL. 


The Names of the Principall A@Gors 


n all thefe Playes, 
CH lham Sbakefpeare. Samuel Gilburne. 

E 5» A Richard Burbadge, Robert e/frmin. 
Fobn Hemmings. Willan Offler. 
eA uguftine Phillips. N atkan Field. 
William K empt. | bn Underwood. 
Thomas P oope. Nicholas Tooley, 
George Bryan. William Eccleftone. 
Henry Condell. Fofeph Taylir, 
William She. Robert Benfield. 
Richard Cowly. Robert Goughe, 
John Lowine. Richard Robinfon. 
Samuell Croffe. Jobn Shancke. 

eA lexander (Cooke, lohn Rice. 


otitis oras tere ER Hae te op aren, 


PER 


ACA 


& 


V 


of the feuerall Comedies, Hiftories, and Tra- 


gedies contained inthis Volume. 


COMEDIES. The Firf part of King Henry the fourth. 46 
E The Second part of N. Henry tbefourtb. 74 
n Ç 
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Loues Labour lost. 122 | TRAGEDIES 
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The Merchant of Venice. 163 Titus Andronicus 3 
i ; i 
Like it. 
e _ Me d ; = Romeoand Juliet. 52 
: aming of the Shrew. 20 Triton of Athens, $o 
lfe-Nigh il. 3 
7 Ng t, or what you will 755 The Tragedy of Macbeth, 331 
e Winters Tale. 304 | The Tragedy of Hamlet, — 152 
— D... U U a 
HISTORIES. Roe x 
o | 0thello,the Mare af enice, 10 
The Life and Death of King Jobn. — Fol.1. | Anthony and (leopater. 346 
The Life c death of Richard the fecond. 23 Cymbeline King of Britaine, 369 
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succeeded--in the reconciliation, for she followed Owen's main thesis as to Bacon's 
origin and life. The nearest she ever came to criticizing Owen's theory and 

work in writing is contained in the following, which we have extracted from that 
prefatory section labelled Argument in the Third edition of her Biliteral Cipher of 
Francis Bacon (p. 25): 

"The Bi-literal is exact--scientific--inflexible. The translation 
of the word cipher, however, like translations from the Greek--the Iliad or the 
Odyssey, for example--is, within certain limitations, more elastic. There 
might be variation in the phrasing of two people, but the substance would be 
in accord from the hands of experienced cryptographers." 

It is to be added that, according to one of Mrs. Gallup's deciphered texts, 
Bacon thought the "word Cypher ... superiour to all others we have invented”. 

fos : 
(p. OO below). Of course, the sceptical would be inclined to say that here 
was a bit inconsistent, 

Mrs. Gallup, fB£ESEZXEEFEEIT else she would never have claimed in one place that 
the Biliteral is "exact--scientific--inflexible" and in another that "the Word 
Cypher is superiour". | | 

Mrs. Gallup's work was first revealed to the public in a volume published, 
as we have already indicated, in 1899, at Detroit by the Howard Publishing 
Company,and simultaneously in London, by Gay and Bird. An enlarged second edition 
appeared in 1900, and a third edition in 1901. All carry an initial section 
labelled "Personal", and also an explanatory introduction. In Mrs. Gallup's 
own words we read therein that--- | : 

"The discovery of the existence of the Biliteral Cipher of Francis Bacon ... 

and the deciphering of what it tells, has been & work arduous, exhausting and 

prolonged. It is not ended, but the results of the work so far brought forth, 


are submitted for study and discussion, and open a new field of investigation and 
research. ... i 


"Seeking for things hidden, the mysterious, elusive and unexpected, has 
a fascination for many minds, as ít has for my own, and this often prompts 
to greater effort than more manifest and material things command. To this 
may be attributed, perhaps, the triumph over difficulties which seemed to 
me at times insurmountable, the solution of problems, and the following of 
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ways tortuous and obscure, which have been necessary to bring out, as 
they appear in the following pages, the hidden messages which Francis 
Bacon so securely buried in his writings, that three hundred years of 
reading and close study have not until now uncovered them. ... 

This bi-literal Cipher is found in the Italic letters that appear 
in such unusual and unexplained prodigality in the original editions 
of Bacon's works. ... There has been no reasonable explanation of this 
until now it is found that they were so used for the purposes of this 
Cipher. These letters are seen to be in two formes--two fonts of type-- 
with marked differences. In the Capitals these are easily discerned, 
but the distinguishing features in the small letters, from age of the 
books, blots and poor printing, have been more difficult to classify, 
and close examination and study have been required to separate and 

š sketch out the variations and educate the eye to distinguish them. ... 

I became convinced that the very full explanation found in De 
A ntis, of the bi-literal method of cipher-writing, was something 
more than a mere treatise on the subject. I applied the rules given 
to the peculiarly Italicised words and "letters" in two forms", as 
they appear in the photographic Fac-Simile of the original 1603 ; Folio 
Edition, of the Shakespeare Plays. The disclosures, as they appear in 
this volume, were as great a surpri$e- to me, as they will be to my 
readers. ... 

I fully appreciate what it means to bring forth new truth from un- 
expected and unknown fields, if not in accord with accepted theories and 
long held beliefs. "For what a man had rather were true, he more 
readily believes", --is one of Bacon's truisms that finds many illustrations. 

I appreciate what it means to ask strong minds to change long standing 
literary convictions, and of such I venture to ask the withholding of judg- 
ment until study shall have made the new matter familiar, with the 
assurance meanwhile, upon my part, of the absolute veracity of the work which is 
here presented. Any one possessing the original books, who ‘has: patience 
&nd & keen eye for form, can work out and verify the Cipher. ... Nothing 
is left to choice, chance or the imagination. ... 

I would beg that the readers of this book will bring to the consideration 
of the work minds free from prejudice, judging of it with the same intel- 


ligence and impartiality they would themselves desire, if the presentation 
were their own. ... 


In the explanatory introduction, Mrs. Gallup fused the text of hidden messages 
which she extracted, with the open printed text, and with her own explanations of 


the reasons behind Bacon's treatment of his cipher method: 


^ 


v ^ "The subject of Ciphers and Cipher-writing became, with Francis Bacon, 
Ji y ; i 
: Y ( a hobby, if not an absorbing passion, the extent of which may be judged from 


A 


1, 43 - the basis of the claims Sor 
See in this connection pf. 00M below, in which we briefly examine a Bacon’ 8 


amisa technical competence in the field of cryptology. 
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the voluminous and important matter being brought to light, which he infolded 
in his writings. ... In his work published in 1605, 'Of The Advancement of 
Learning,’ he makes a topic of Ciphers, as a branch of educational progress, 
and hints at, but does not explain, the bi-literal method of Cipher-writing, 
while he was at the same time enfolding, in the Italic letters of the book 
itself, portions of his own secret history.l/r.. 


1/The reader must bear in mind that this information comes from Mrs. Gallup's 


decipherments. Its validity hangs upon the validity of her work. 


He continued to write ciphers into his various works ... until 162}, 
when, none having discovered the secret, the very success of the system 
seeming likely to defeat its object, and when all personal danger from a 
premature exposure of what he had written wasnpast, he published in the 
Latin version of De Augmentis Scientiarum a clear and minute description 
and illustration of the Cipher ... fearing that nothing less would lead 
to its discovery and translation. 

_ But what occasion had Francis Bacon to write Ciphers into his work? ... 
It suggested a means of conveying to a future time the truth which was 
being concealed from the world concerning himself, his royal birth —-his 
right to be King of England—secrets of State regarding Queen Elizabeth— 
his mother~and other important characters of that day, the correction 
of English history in important particulars, and the exposure of the 
wrongs that had been put upon him."2/ 


2] ardent Baconians bolster the Owen-Gallup story of the parentage, birth and 


early childhood of Francis Bacon, a story which orthodox histerians completely 
reject, by pointing to certain facts which are at least curious in the 
circumstances. One such fact is that Nicholas Bacon, who died in 1579, left 
nothing whatever.to Francis, although he left property of considerable value 

to his other sons. Another fact concerns a curious defacement of an inscription 
on one of the walls in the Tower Room at Canonbury Tower in London. The in- 
scription lists the names of English monarchs from William The Conqueror to 
Charles II. Immediately after the name of Elizabeth and beforekhe name James 
there appears at one time to have been a name the first letter of which is all that 
is left intact, the remaining three or four characters having been excised from 
the stone wall with a chisel. The letter remaining is F. The Bacnnians claim 
that the name was FRA. I or some equivalent thereof. (As related later, in 
October 1953 Mr. Friedman verified this himself by ocular and tactile examination.) 
Baconians also refer to the historically oft-cited romantic indiscretions of the 
Queen. 


In view of all the statements contained in the foregoing extract, and inferences 
which may be drawn therefrom, it is interesting to note that of all the commentators 
on Bacon and his references to cryptography in his De Augmentis, only one has made an 
inference relative to Bacon's acquaintance with practical operations in that field. 
Charles P. Bowditch in his useful volume on The connection of Francis Bacon with the 
First Folio of Shakespeare's plays and with the books on cipher of his time (Cambridge: 


The University Press. 1910; Boston: Butterfield, 1911, pp. 47) says, on p. 17 and 18: 
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"Cipher and concealed writing played a very important part in the period in 
which Bacon lived. ...This is shown by the number of books on cipher which were 
published in the 16th and 17th centuries. The importance of cipher writing 
and its common use must be borne in mind when considering the question of the 
existence of cipher in the First Folio of Shakespeare, and of the connection of 
Francis Bacon with the plays and with the cipher contained therein; for I have 
met many times with the objection that it is inconceivable that a man of Bacon's 
wonderful genius should have spent his time in cipher writing. And this, too, 
in spite of the facts that Bacon gives in his own acknowledged writings a certain 
method of cipher which he calls 'omnia per omnia,' and which he declares to have 
been invented by him; and that he was an expert decipherer himself and was employ- 
ed by the Queen in unearthing several conspiracies in which cipher abounded. It 
should also be remembered that a large part of the manual labor of writing in 
cipher can be done by a clerk or amanuensis." 


With reference to the statement, in the foregoing, to the effect that Bacon "Was 
“employed by the Queen in unearthing several sonspirdcbes: ik which cipher abounded," the 
reader must be cautioned that nedenisa history fails uc corroborate Bowditch in this 
respect. Hence one is forced to conclude that he based his statement entirely upon a 


similar one in a certain y of text produced by Mrs. Gallup from her decipherment 
l 
of Bacon's Natural History. Its validity depends, of course, upon the validity of 


1/ Decipherments from acknowledged works of Francis Bacon: Sylva Sylvarum; or 
Natural History. Rawley's Preface (1635). See Gallup, E.W. Francis Bacon's 
Bi-literal Cypher, 3d Edition, Part III, p. 363. 


Mrs. Gallup's decipherments, or, at least, that particular one. Here is the statement 
in questions: 

"Elizabeth, angered by hearing what pass'd betweene Queene Mary and my 
father, stept forth quickly, discov'ring herselfe and administ'red a reproofe my 
father understood farre better than Queene Mary could. 'Tis a subject of 
wonder that it did not signe both death warrants, for th' trouble that 
was spoken of in this matter was constantly increasing evidence 
that a Cypher us'd in Mary's forraine correspondence had beene the medium 
by which a complai'te had beene made of her treatment, and pleas widelie 
disseminated for assistance. 

The Queene set mee at discyph'ring this, nor can I deny, indeed, that 
it grew so clear that it would glimmer through the dullest of eies that the 
imprisoned Queene did not intende anything short of her owne proper 
enthronization. She did affect greatly both France and Spaine, partly 
because of her religion, and partly, in respect of France, because of her 
brief, buthappy union formerly with Francis Second, a, brother of Henry, 
th' soveraigne then on th' throne. And whilst many of the epistles were 
difficult, and to me impossible,--not having th' keie,--to decypher, my 
labor had better fruits then I on my owne part wish'd, for I had a secret 
sympathy for this poor wanderer although by no menes interesting or engaging 
‘myselfe on anie dangerous chance.” 
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If the foregoing is sole authority for the idea that Bacon at one ids was 
skilled in cryptanalysis as a result of actual experience and practice, one can 
be pardoned for not taking the evidence too seriously, since what we are trying 
to prove is the authenticity of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments and to seca without 
reservation a statement which is found only in one of the texts produced by her 
and which is then used to establish some thesis about Bacon's proficiency in 
cryptology is surely reasoning in a circle. 

While on this subject we must also call attention to the very large number of 
Mrs. Gallup's decipherments which deal with Bacon's statements in regard to the 
ciphers he says he uses (according to Mrs. Gallup). Because we feel that a 
critical analysis of these statements may shed light on Mrs. Gallup's work and 
perhaps some of the psychological factors behind her work, we shall devote 
brief attention to this aspect of the Gallup corpus of decipherments later in this 


1/ 
chapter. 


l| . ble? 


See p. 00, ff. below. 


NO SPACE 
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But to return now to Mrs. Gallup's first book, after enumerating the works of 
other Elizabethan writers which the cipher messages told her were masques for 
Bacon, and listing the works which she had so far deciphered, comprising twenty 
in all of Bacon's acknowledged writings besides those of Shakespeare, Spenser, 


Jonson, Marlowe and Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, she relates: 


"In all of these are fragments of Bacon's personal history, the 
statement that Elizabeth was the lawful wife of the Earl of Leicester 
by a secret marriage, before becoming Queen; that the issue of this 
marriage was two song--Francis Bacon, so-called, and Robert Devereux, 
afterward Earl of Essex; that Francis was at birth received by Mistress 
Anne Bacon and was reared and educated as the sono of Nicholas Bacon. 

It appears that at about the age of sixteen Francis discovered the facts 

of his nativity through the gossip of a Court lady, and in a fit of anger 
the Queen acknowledged to him her motherhood and his son-ship, and that he 
was immediately sent to France, and subsequent action was taken by which 

he was barred from the succession to the throne. ... The work hidden takes 
the form of a series of letters, or divisions, each being closed with & 
signature of Francis Bacon, or with initials or some one of the titles 

he bore. ... Much space is devoted to the secret personal history of himself 
and his brother, Robert, which the Queen saw fit to have concealed from 
general knowledge. 

His references to the trial and execution of Essex and the part he was 
forced to take in his prosecution, are the subject of a continual wail of 
unhappiness and ever-present remorse, with hopes and prayers that the truth 
hidden in the Cipher may be found out. ... 


Mrs. Gallup then relates how the story she found is linked together from 


Play to Play or book to book, words and sentences sometimes broken at the end / 


of a given passage, but resumed elsewhere and completed. )€V28 955942942 1 130 P881 


Mrs. Gallup also tells us in this part of her Introduction that the substance - 
of the bi-literal story is often repeated in many different works. Following 
this Introduction Bacon's explanation of his cipher system is set forth in 
facsimile, and she then adds: 
"The rule is simple and easily comprehended, but many stumbling blocks 
occur in the books, placed there with the evident purpose of making the 


deciphering more difficult, which bring confusion in the work until removed. 
Each book has its own peculiarities--different letters--and forms a separate 
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study, e«eOccasionally will be found a Roman letter in an Italic word; 
this has to be disregarded. Not infrequently an Italic letter occurs 
in a word, the remainder of which is in Roman; these must be used.l, 
1/ ; 
— In the very first decipherment Mrs. Gallup completed, she used all the Roman 
letters as well as the italic. The Prologue contained several names, all in 
Roman, and all were used. 


Whether these are mistakes of the printer or thrown in to confuse would-be 
decipherers, it is of course not possible to determine. 


After bringing up the subject annik pagination and explaining how that is 
dealt with in the deciphering; that the spelling of her deciphered texts may be 
attributed to the "unsettled orthography of the sixteenth century"; how Rawley, 
Bacon's literary executor, carried on the insertion of the cipher story after 
Bacon's death; how to her own astonishment she found buried in the cipher 
Bacon's translation of Homer's Iliad, and in a different work the argument of 
the Odyssey--that she was not a Greek scholar and would have been incapable of 
creating these translations "which differ widely in phrasing from any tcensinticn 


now extant"; she then adds, in conclusion: 


"The books deciphered cover a period of about twenty years, in which Bacon 


was writing into them the secrets of his life. The repetitions of the 
‘sorrowful story take on the differing moods in which he wrote and the 
variations of mental activity during that long period. ... The bi-literal 


Cipher becomes the receptacle of his plaints--the escape valve of his momentary 


passions--the record of his lost hopes, and the expression of those which 
he still cherished for the future in the prophecy, .'I look out to the 


future, not of years, but of ages, knowing that my labours are for the benefit 


of & land very farr off, and after great length of time is past'" 

Her large corpus of admittedly secret history begins with that she produced 
from Bacon's own work, Of the Advancement of Learning, wherein Bacon says sore 
necessity forced him to resort to "this dry and difficult cipher! as a method of 
transmitting his secrets; then follow the texts produced from Spenser's Faerie 
Queene Shepheard's Calendar, Ben Jonson's Masques and Sejanus; Bacon's Henry the 
Seventh and Natural History; Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, and the Shakespeare 
Plays. Ina brief Appendix Mrs. Gallup lists irregularities of paging in the 
foregoing first editions or works mentioned and adds: 

"In deciphering, the pages of the same number must be joined for 


connected narrative. If the Lo occurs Hosen &head of its order, omit 
until the proper number 48. r ' i 
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duplicate. If a page occurs numbered later than its regular order, it 
must be brought forward and follow its duplicates in the order they occur 
in the books. Some of the irregularities are printer's errors, but most 
of x to bring pages together that were misplaced to further hide the 
cipher. 


N/ror the phenomena of mispagination, a defect common to many books of the Eliza- 
bethan period, modern bibliographical scholarship has produced logical explanations 
quite devoid of cryptographic implications. See in this connection Dr. E. E. Will- 
oughby's authoritative study The printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 1952. 


text preceding the deciphered stories the following: a Preface; a section 
called "The Argument," written by V. K. Moore, the copyright owner; a section 
called "Notes on the Shakespeare Plays; written by Miss Kate E. Wells, Mrs. 
Gallup's sister; an anonymous ly-prepared section on "Stenography or 'Short- 
Hand! Writing in the time of Queen Elizabeth"; a biographical Sketch of Francis 
Bacon, ending with details from his cipher story, written by V. K. Moore; and 
a brief section entitled "Ciphers" by Elizabeth Wells Gallup. In this she states 
of the bi-literal cipher: | | 
"It has no limitations upon its usefulness and has never been surpassed 

in security, ingenuity and simplicity. Bacon himself called this the 

Omnia-per-Omnia, the all-in-all cipher, and the name is completely descrip- 

tive." 
There then follows the single page devoted to "CYPHARS" in the 1605 section of 
Bacon's Of the Advancement of Learning; then the full demonstration of Bacon's 
system from the Gilbert Wats' translation (1640) of De Augmentis Scientiarum; 
several pages from Bacon's own latin edition (1624) of De Augmentis Scdentiarum, 
comprising the title page and pages 306-309, inclusive, describing and giving 
his examples of the biliteral cipher; these are followed by a page reproducing 
Mrs. Gallup's handwritten drawings depicting the a and the b forms of both 
capital and lower case letters employed in Bacon's Novum Organum; then come 
several facsimile Italic type pages reproduced from Bacon's 1620 Novum Organum 
followed by five raa dr the same work showing letter-by-letter assignments of the 
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text into a and b forms as an "exemple of method of extracting the cipher". 


Four pages of Spenser's Complaints (1591) are similarly shown. In the third 


for Novum Organum 
edition Mrs. Gallup's a and b form alphabets 3 and the last-named two demonstrations 


were omitted, with no reasons given for the omission--a fact of perhaps some 


significance, if not importance. 


To the deciphered text given in the first edition produced from the works 
Mar 
mentioned on page 00, there is &dded, in the second edition, additional matter 
ç and and 
from Spenser / Bacon, {from the Shakespeare quartos, as well as matter from the 


First Folio, comprising 368 pages of the cipher story as compared to 2h6 àn 

the first edition. In a Publishers' Note to the third edition the reader is 
told that these additions to the second edition, which embraced the period of 
Bacon's Gipher writings between 1590 and the end of his career, emphasized the 
importance of finding the earlier writings, that is, those which were expected to 
be found in books dating between 1579 and 1590. Accordingly Mrs. Gallup and her 


Sister and assistant, Miss Kate Wells, went to England in 1900, and cud is 
1 
their skill at works of that period in the British Museum and in private hands. 


I 
— Mrs. Gallup states in her Second Edition (p. 24, Part I): "The earliest edition 
of books so far accessible to us in which the Bi-literal Cipher has been found, 
is Spenser's Muiopotmos, 1590." 

The Muiopotmos is listed as one of the nine "sundrie Poems of Spenser's 
Complaints, 1590 and 1591." 

In her Third Edition this deficiency has been corrected and there are to be seen 


the additional decipherments listed. 


. The result was the publication of the third edition with these added cipher 


writings from the following works: 


Shepheard's Calendar by Edmund Spenser ed. 1579 
Arraygnement of Paris by George Peele ed. 1581 


Mirrour of Modestie by Robert Greene ed. 1584 
Planetomachia by Robert Greene ed. 1585 
Treatise of Melancholy by T. Bright ed. 1586 (two editions in same year) 


EI = | ° me 
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Euphues -Morando by Robert Greene ed. 1587 
Perimedes-Pandosto by Robert Greene ed. 1588 


In none of the three editions of "The Bi-literal Cipher of Francis Bacon” 
did Mrs. Gallup state--beyond such general references as were quoted on pages 
|3:t iO =} Sede 
OO and OO, and in her work sheets of Bacon'$ Novum Organum,and on Spenser's 
Complaints mentioned above and reproduced only in the second edition--exactly 
where she began to apply the cipher method in any of the books she studied, or 
why she began at that particular spot. Did she begin with the very first italic 
letter appearing in the book? Did she include, for example, the page headings, 
repeated over and over almost invariably in italic type? Did she include the 
catch-word at the bottom of each page? What about the si; page-indicators, 
or signatures, which were sometimes in Roman and sometimes in Italic type? These 
and many other questions, as well as the quite unsystematic and illogical arrange- 
ment of the contents of her books leave much to be desired by earnest students 
of her tireless efforts. 

It is not difficult to imagine the furor which Mrs. Gallup's first published 
book created. The newspapers and periodicals of the day, practically all over 
the world, carried accounts of her findings, together with rather devastating 
criticisms from the scholarly world, or, as the Baconians: would designate that 
realm, the world of intrenched conservatism devoted to upholding a dogma without 
foundation. Space forbids our repeating the remarks pro and con, but the fact 
that in a musical comedy of the day Mrs. Gallup's heresy was deemed of sufficient 
interest to warrant including a song devoted to her works (see p. 00) speaks 
eloquently of the excitement her book aroused. And as our account of her further 
works proceeds there will be noted the rumblings of denunciations which met 
their publication. We must say that her critics were not always gentlemen; nor 


did they use kid gloves in handling her. We shall see that there were not only 
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reflections upon her integrity but also wholly gratuitous and unwarranted 
questions were raised as to her sanity. Heat and bad temper are mild terms 
in which to describe the atmosphere in which her works were examined. 

By 1902 the storm and fury of question and criticism wrung from Mrs. 
Gallup's publishers a small pamphlet called "Replies to Criticisms," which 
would, its cover stated, be sent free to anyone on request. A bound and 
enlarged volume entitled "Pros and Cons of the Controversy" was issued 
(without date) in 1906. The subject matter of the earlier pamphlet was prepared 
by Mrs. Gallup in May of 1902; in March of that year she prepared an article 
at the request of the editors of Pall Mall Magazine, in which she made the 
following statement: 

"It is a pleasure to respond to the cabled invitation from the 

Pall Mall azine to write an article upon the "Bacon-Shakespeare 

Controversy, although I have never been concerned with it, except 

incidentally. I did not find myself a Baconian until the discovery 

of the Bacon Ciphers answered the questions in such a final way that 

controversy should end." 

She refers, then, to the article just previously published in Nineteenth 


1/ 
Century and After by William H. Mallock, saying that she had not the 


iE 
"A new light on the Bacon-Shakespeare cypher." Dec. 1901, Vol. 50, pp. 920- 
935. 


pleasure of knowing Mr. Mallock, that his kindly and appreciative article 
was wholly a surprise to her, and she adds: 


"In giving to the world the results of my researches, I have felt, 
as have my publisher$, that my work should be left without any attempt 
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to influence or mould opinion in any other Nay than by setting forth what 
I have found. Some one has said, 'any man's opinion is the measure of his 
knowledge.' If his knowledge is ample, his judgment should be true... " 


After a discussion of ciphers in general and Bacon's in particular, she 


states: 


"One of the most interesting incidents of the use of this biliteral 
method is that it did not at all require taking the printer into the writer's 
- confidence. A peculiar mark under the letter would indicate the fount from 
which the letter was to be taken. The printer may have thought Bacon 
insane, or what not, but the marking gave him no clue to the cipher ."1/ 


We find it difficult to agree with Mrs. Gallup's contention, in the foregoing 
extract, that the insertion of the biliteral cipher “did not at all require 
taking the printer into the writer's confidence." The insertion of the cipher 
was not the simple matter of indicating whether an italic or a roman letter 
was to be used, but which of two very similar fonts of italics was to be 

used in each instance. Moreover, Mrs. Gallup fails to give the quite well- 
educated printers of Elizabethan days intelligence and curiosity sufficient 
to ascertain the significance of "a peculiar mark under the letter"--as though 
knowledge of the principles of the biliteral cipher were undreamed of in those 
days, which is patently not true. Nor is it true that the markings would 
give him no clue to the cipher--the opposite, indeed, is true for with the 
markings he would have no need for elaborate study of letters to give the a's 
and b's of the biliteral alphabet. 


2/ 
Even here Mrs. Gallup referred to the type forms used in the Elizabethan 


— The terms font (British spelling fount) and form are used interchangeablyy by 
Mrs. Gallup p when referring to the & “a and b forms of the same typed font. 


works and to her own classification of them only in the most. general and un- 


informative way. But let us continue with her own statements: 
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"Each book deciphered has its own peculiarities and forms of type, and 
must be made a separate study. The 1623 Folio has the largest variety of 
letters and irregularities; but the most difficult work was Bacon's History 
of Henry the Seventh, the mysteries of which it took me the greater part of 
three months of almost constant study to master. ... Surprise followed 
surprise as the hidden messages were disclosed, and disappointment as well 
was not infrequently encountered. Some of the disclosures are of a nature 
repugnant, in many respects, to my very soul. ... As a decipherer I had 
no choice, and I am no way responsible for the disclosures, except as to 
the correctness of the transcription.1/ 


1 


This statement, remember, could be made with impunity for it was made before the 


days of Freud and his psychoanalytic theories became popularized. 


As intimated in the beginning, the value of anything I could say upon 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy resolves itself into a question of fact-- 
Have I found a cipher, and has it been correctly applied? I repeat, the 
question is out of the realm of literary comparisons: altogether. Literary 
probabilities or improbabilities have no longer any bearing, and their 
discussion has become purely agitations of the air: the sole question is-- 
What are the facts? These cannot be determined by slight or imperfect 
examinations, preconceived ideas, abstract contemplation, or vigour of 
denunciation." 


at 


How vigorous that denunciation was times may be gauged by some 
quotations from certain reviewers of her work, Sydney Lee and Andrew Lang 


in communications to the public press used terms that were, to say 


the least, unccauraincd. and aU times surpassed the limits of ironic pleasantry. 
Lang called Bacon himself a lunatic (Morning Post, August 1901) and Lee proved 
himself not altogether an intelligent reader, for he stated flatly that "Italic 
and Roman types were never intermingled in the manner which would be essential if 
the words embodied Bacon's biliteral cipher"--a manner of incorporating the cipher 
which was never claimed by Mrs. Gellup, as even a first reading of her exposition 
should have made clear to him. Lee also said in a letter to the London! Times 

of December 27, 1901, | oe 


"Ignorance, vanity, inability to tegt evidence, lack of scholarly habits of 
mind are in each of these instances found to be the main causes predisposing 
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half-educated members of the public to the acceptance of the delusion. And 
when any of the deluded victims have been narrowly examined they have invari- 
ably exhibited a tendency to monomania. ... May a second Hogarth deal as ef- 
.fectually with Mrs. Gallup and Mr. Mallook, and their eeble-witted followers." 
(Toorat 1, page’05) 
Mallock, in the article referred to ÍpHERXIT), had not given unquestioning 


[OS to Elizabeth Wells Gellup's cipher story; he merely calmly and fairly 


stated: 


"All that at the moment I am anxious to impress upon the reader is the 
fact that in taking their stand upon this new alleged discovery ..., a typo- 
graphical cypher depending on the use of two printer's alphabets, nearly 
alike, but yet ascertainably different, the Baconians have shifted this 
controversy to wholly novel ground. The word-cypher is a cypher which, even 
those who believe in it admit, requires for its interpretation a certain amount 
of conjecture; but the biliteral cypher, if it exists at all, can be proved 
to exist ... . There is no occasion here for any abstruse literary reasoning. 
|... Either certain editions of the various books in question ... are, in so 
(far as the italicised portions of them are concerned, systematically printed 

from two different founts of type, or they are not. ... To make this 
demonstration conclusive in the eyes of the world, would, uo doubt, demand 
some time and labor. The question is, are there sufficient prima facie 
grounds for supposing that possibly the Baconian theory is true, to make it 
worth while for sceptics to undertake the inquiry? For my own part I un- 
hesitatingly venture to say that there are." 


Mallock related his efforts to assign the founts of letters in the facsimiles 
given by Mrs. Gallup, and stated that he was unable to distinguish the differences 
in the Shakespeare First Folio reproductions; but that in those specimens given | 
in which she showed the. type in the same size as the original, he had been able to 
allocate the type forms in approximately two thirds of the alphabet, and that his 
assignments agreed with Mrs. Gallup's in about four cases out of seven; therefore 
it appeared to him that imitipiied coincidences could hardly be chance, and that 
if such a cypher really existed, the probabilities were overwhelming that Mrs. Gallup 
was right. In his final comment Mallock states that if the cypher does not exist, 
then the whole is an elaborate literary forgery; but he goes on to say that Ube 
content of much of Mrs. Gallup's cypher Fry does net strike him as partaking 
of the character of a forgery. 

Another reviewer who was eminently fair in his article on Mrs. Gallup's book 


was Garrett P. Serviss in the March Cosmopolitan, 1902. Giving her work a respectful 
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reading ; he realized that here was a method which was capable of being subjected to 
scientific test. He agreed with Mallock that pages should be photographed in 
enlarged form, in order to make the typographical variations more evident. By 
adopting such a plan, he said it might be possible to submit the whole question to 


a decisive test. Then he added: 


"... At any rate, it is a question that can be tested by a mechanical 
examination, and there certainly seems to be no occasion for the display of 
heat and bad temper that has been called forth in some quarters by the 
discussion." 


The London Times and the journal Baconiana carried many letters and articles 


over a very lengthy period and Mrs. Gallup patiently tried to answer each and all 
her 
of acritics, stating that where the cipher story does not agree with history she is 


not responsible, for she could only record what she found; and inviting further 
investigation and demonstrating type forms in certain challenged passages. She 
says she had had many letters from persons who related that after some hours of 
study they had been unable to grasp the cipher system and its application. To 
these persons she replied: 


"It would be difficult and hardly to be expected that an understanding of 
Greek or Sanscrit could be reached with the aid of a few written lines or with 
a few hours study. It is equally so with the Cypher. Deciphering the Bi-literal 
Cipher:as it appears in Bacon's works will be impossible tofhose who are not 
possessed of an eyesight of the keenest and most perfect accuracy of vision in 
distinguishing minute differences in form, lines, angles and curves in the 
printed letters. Other things absolutely essential are unlimited time and 
patience, and aptitude, love for overcoming puzzling difficulties and, I 
sometimes think, inspiration. As not every one can be a poet, an artist, 
or astronomer, or adept in other branches requiring special aptitude, so for 
the very same reasons, not every one will be able to master the intricacies 
of the Cipher, for in many ways it is most intricate and puzzling, not in 
the system itself, but in its application, as it is found in the old books. 

It must not be made too plain, lest it be discovered too quickly, nor hid 
too deep lest it never see the light of day, is the subject of the thought 
of the inventor, many times repeated in the work. The system has 

been recognized since the first publication of De Augmentis, but the ages 
since have waited to learn of itssapplication ... and yet the idea seems to 
be prevalent that "any one" should be able to do the work, once the biliteral 
alphabet is known. This isas great a mistake as it would be to reject the 
translations of the character writings and hieroglyphics of older times which 
have been deciphered, merely because we could not in a few hours master them 
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1/ 


z ourselves. Ciphers are used to hide things, not to make them clear. 


1 
^ Baconiana. Vol. IX, N.S. April, 1901, pp. 77-84. Mrs. Gallup's analogy is not 
ax boo far fetched but she fails to state one very important fact: after spending 
"the time necessary to learn the meaning of the hieroglyphuis and the grammar) 
sof the language which uses them, two or more Egyptologists will obtain the, 
or substantially identical translations from the same piece of writing. A 


Students and followers of Mrs. Gallup in England, such as Mrs. D. J. Sinledsicy, 
and Henry Seymour, and some members-at-large of the Baconian Society, professed 
or demonstrated their belief in the cipher, some of them with actual work sheets 
showing their own studies corroborating, in the majority of assignments of type 


2/ 
forms, Mrs. Gallup's assignments. Mr. Mallock replied in The Times to Sir Sydney 


s 


— December 27, 1901 


Lee, reiterating that he was a convert to Mrs. Gallup's theory only to the extent 
that he believed it sufficiently plausible to deserve to have its truth tested, 
which could be done by mechanical means; that Lee's boast that he had collated 
25 copies of the First Folio was altogether irrelevant, that Lee had not taken the 
trouble to inform himself of what Mrs. Gallup's system really was, that all this 
reflected on Lee's critical judgment, that the upholders of Shakespeare's author- 
ship did so with vehement opinions and without giving Mrs. Gallup's method "more 
than a passing and prejudiced attention". Then Mallock stated: | 
"If Mrs. Gellup's theory is altogether false, the manner in which it has 
been elaborated will form a curious incident in literary history. Should 
it prove true, it will prove more curious still. But what strikes me 
principally in this controversy is the odd sentiment and acerbity with which 
the upholders of Shakespearé's authorship receive the arguments of those who 
presume to entertain & doubt of it." 
Then, doubtless,;. Mallock destroyed his own objectivity in the eyes of the 
Stratfordians by his concluding statement: 
"What reason is there, other than the most foolish school-girl sentiment, 
for resenting the idea of a transference of our admiration of the author of 
the Plays from a man who is personally a complete stranger to us-- or at best 


a, not very reputable acquaintance--to a man who is universally admitted to be 
one of the greatest geniuses who have ever appeared at any period of the world's 


history?" 
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A. P. Sinnott algo sent several communications to The Times, taking much the 
same stand as Mallock, and begging for real efforts at investigating the cipher 
per se as the only real test. Avowed adherents of the Baconian thesis, many of 
them, took to the fray, not all of them by any means arguing for Mrs. Gallup. 

For example, George Cox Bompas, President of the Bacon Society in Great 
Britain, who prepared a paper (1905) on the cipher Mrs. Gallup claimed to have 
found in Henry VII, completely rejected her ae But other members of the 


1 
 Baconiana, July 1905. 


Society came to her defense and rejected Bonpas' analysis. We think this episode 
in the controversy worthy of some attention and shall therefore give its highlights. 
Bompas' doubts had arisen in 1900 from the "improbabilities" of details of the 
deciphered story; moreover, he was quite skeptical as to whether the printers of 
Bacon's day had the facilities and the willingness to carry out the plan of 
hiding the story. later he passed to a study of type forms--the "mechanical test" 
urged by Mallock and Sinnott. He centered his attention on Mrs. Gallup's de- 
cipherment of the biliteral cipher in Henry VII, and it was in that connection that 
he wrote the article we mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The article became 
ready for publication at the time of his unexpected death in 1905. Bompas pointed 
out that Mrs. Gallup's decipherment of De Augmentis was made from a copy of the 
London edition of 1623, that the Paris edition of 1624 carried entirely different 
italic type, and therefore would have to carry a different cipher story, according 
to Mrs. Gallup; yet, Bompas said, each of these editions carried his revelation to 
the world of his cipher method. Bompas did not find this at all credible--that is, 
that Bacon would have inserted two differing cipher messages in the text of two volumeg 


both of which contained his revelation and explanation of his cipher method. He 
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then proceeds to make a test case of the type forms in Henry VII, and his study 
and analysis showed at least to his eyes, no distinction or differences in 8 of the 
2k letters, both as to capitals and small letters. He sanis attention to the 
alphabets for Novum Organum, given in Mrs. Gallup's rt edition of her book, and 
applies them to the facsimile pages of that work given there, with the result that 
he is &ble to cite 13 instances of capital letters being assigned by her to the 
opposite font from its actual form as shown piainly in her own alphabets, and also 
innumerable cases of the same sort of inconsistencies with lower case letters, 
admittedly less distinguishable than capital letter forms. He calls her practice of 
changing a-forms to b-forms and vice versa "arbitrary" and says "these and other 
irregularities throw doubt on the reality of the cipher". In respect to Henry VII 
he states that this work exhibits only seven capital letters in complete double form; 
then he adds: 
"But the apparently correct use (with a few exceptions) of A even letters 
. affords but slender proof of the genuineness of the cipher. None at all 
if, as appears to be the case, the remaining capitals and small letters are 
used indiscriminately; for every letter not having a double form, appropriately 
used, is a witness against the cipher. With but little trouble a cipher 


limited to seven .. letters may be constructed so as to produce any desired 
result."1/ 


What Bompas means here is that although in the case of seven capital letters the 
&-forms and b-forms can easily be differentiated and classified, the uncertainties 
with respect to the remaining 17 letters are such as to cast doubt upon the 
validity of Mrs. Gallup's work. This is a Poa; correct view to have taken, 
as we shall soon see. 


Bompas analyzed a passage containing 140 letters from Henry VII wherein he 
asserted Mrs. Gallup had changed her assignments for 15 capital and more than 40 
small letters from her first cipher reading to & later corrected one; he then 
concludes that "if 55 letters out of 140 can be changed at will i she alleged 
cipher is plainly illusory". Then after some discussion of her assignments for 


consecutive 
digraphs, he comes to the listing of her assignments on 20 gerreetiye pages for 
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the page headings or running titles of pages, which we repeat herewith: 


Left-hand page Right-hand page 

Page THE HISTORIE Page KING THE SEVENTH 
2 baa baabaaaa 3 abab aab abaabba 
n baa baaaaaaa 5  bbab aaa babaaab 
6 bba aaabaaba 7 abab aab abaabba 
8 bab baabaaaa 9 baab aaa babaaba 
10 aaa, baabaaaa ll aaab baa aaabbab 
12 aaa aaaabaaa 13- baab aaa aaabaab 
n aab aaaaabaa 15  abab aab abaabba 
16 baa baaaaaaa 17 baab aaa babbaab 
18 aaa baabaaaa 19 abba bba aaabaab 
20 bba, aaabaaaa 21 aabb bab aababab 


From the nature of the Bompas article one may be sure that he had before 
him a copy of Mrs. Gallup's worksheets on which appeared her assignments into a 
and. b forms of the letters in Henry VII. It also appears that he had before him 
a copy of the identical edition used by Mrs. Gallup in her decipherment; hence 
he had before him for study her page by page assignments into a and b forms of the 
pagee-headings in the volume.  Bompas scanned the successive headings on the 
left-hand pages, then on the right, setting them down in columns as shown 
above with Mrs. Gallup's assignments for the type fonts. The complete heading 
on the left-hand side is "The Historie of the Raigne of," and on the right, 
"King ... the Seventh" ("Henry" is in Roman type and hence is not included in 
the cipher, according to Mrs. Gallup); but for some unexplained reason Bompas 
did not record the a and b wa for the letters of the left-hand headings beyond 
the words "The Historie." As the successions of a's and b's in each column are 
Studied, it is apparent that many changes of type-font are indicated. These 
changes, when Bompas studied the letters to which they were applied, appeared 


wholly inconsistent to him; and so he concluded: 


"The transcription differs on every page, and appears to show that these 
letters are assigned to the & and b types by no rule but the will of the 
decipherer." 
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On the contrary--and we are speaking now of these headings --Bompas Was Wrong, 
for he was considering consecutive page headings. He came to erroneous conclusions 
because he was not familiar with--or perhaps forgot to consider--the procedures 
followed by Elizabethan printers. We shall return to this study in Chapter XIV. 
and reveal some interesting facts about Mes. Gallupis markings of the letters 
in the headings of "The Historie of the Raigne of King Henry the Seventh," which 
were disclosed by our own studies with the very copy of Henry the Seventh from 
which Mrs. Gallup made her Git cite deciphermént. 

In the same number of Baconiana in which the Bompas article appeared, Mrs. 

D. J. Kindersley replied to the Bompas criticism. This English disciple of Mrs. 
Gallup reported that she had sent one of her copies of Henry Seventh to Detroit 
and that Mrs. Gallup had collated it with her copy, and then returned it, stating 
ded it was the same except for a letter here and there. Then Mrs. Kindersley had 
5 checked Mrs. Gallup's decipherment, by examining each and every letter and the type 
font assignment made for it by Mrs. Gallup. She called this "verifying" Mrs. 

i Gallup's work--as indeed it was, for no attempt was made by her to determine the 
f type fonts independently, only that her examination of them proved to her the cor- 


E reetness of Mrs. Gallup's assignment. However, Mrs. Kindersley reports that she 
[ is troubled, because of six copies of Henry Seventh in her possession only two, 
f 


; uem reports, are alike, yet all are of the date 1622. So the defender and detractor 
Bt or Trs. Gallup were alike in that they were not fully cognizant of facts relative 
I to Elizabethan printing. x 
Ms. Gallup herself replied to the Bompas criticism in the October issue of 
Baconiana in the same year. In the collection called Pros and Cons of The Controversy, 
tg L issued by Mrs. Gallup's publisher in Detroit the following year, only Mrs. 
1 Kindersley's and Mrs. Gallup's replies to Mr. Bompas were printed--not the Bompas 


article itself. (Indeed such omissions were also true of other criticisms). 
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After 1906 the arguments, at least in England, appeared mostly in the columns 
of Baconiana, although other articles or communications appeared in newspapers or 
periodicals from time to time, both in Europe and the United States. Mrs. Gallup's 
supporters in the United States were to be found almost entirely among persons 


already Baconians, such as Dr. and Mrs. Prescott of Boston who had been followers of 


Dr. Owen, and therefore, in a manner of speaking, inherited Mrs. Gallup. 


The spate of question and criticism generated by her early editions did not, how- 
ever, deter Mrs. Gallup from further deciphering. Having made one trip to England 
after the second edition of her book on the biliteral cipher was published in May 
of 1900, where Mrs. Gallup with her s E Miss Wells, had been able to study 
original: editions not available in America, the results of their studies were 
brought out in a third edition in 1901. However, the eyestrain incident to those 
prolonged studies in what she termed "the dim light of the British Museum," 
neduaeitated an extended rest from such labors. They returned to the United States 
in 1901, and Mrs. Gallup occupied herself with arguments and answers to challengers 
of the authenticity of her work; and then, in 1906, she again resumed her work of 
deciphering the biliteral cipher from hitherto unexamined books. The results of 
three years work Sio published in 1910 as The Lost Manuscripts, containing a 
lengthy preface by Mrs. Gallup and 100 pages of new cipher messages. In 1906 she 
extracted her cipher story from the London (1623) edition of De Augmentis Scientiarun. 
She was permitted to use for study the only copy in America of this rare edition, 
of which only 50 copies had originally been published. The copy belonged to 
Dr. John Dane of Boston. She states that about four months were spent in the study, 
and she describes in general its hidden cipher story in the following manner: 

"The hidden message is largely devoted to a concise account of the 
circumstances of Bacon's birth, the mental condition of the Queen, his mother, 
and of the immediate removal of Bacon to York House in the care of Lady Anne 
Bacon. Owing to the birth shortly thereafter of a still-born child to lady 


Anne, and the adoption of Francis in the place of her own lifeless infant, he 
became known thereafter as her own son. 
160 
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"Tt was not until toward the end of the book that what had long been 
vainly sought came out--some reference to the original manuscripts of the 
various writings which Bacon had claimed in the Cypher as coming from his 
own pen. /Now she quotes from the Cypher:/ 

"',..William Rewley... must fulfill our plann of placing certain MSS 

z. b0 inire their preservation, in tombes, graves or in monuments ... 
With much care we shall carve upon the stones placed to mark their lowly or 
lofty sepulchres ... such cypher instruction as must leade unto true knowledge 
of all we shall hide within, ... . 
"'There cannot be found a better device than that of the stone of the Stratford 
Tablet ... to preserve a large part of the playes. ... A boxe shall thereby 
appear after much quest. ... .'" 

"The importance of these astounding revelations will be apparent to 
every one, their verification seemed imperative for the correction of his- 
torical records of Bacon and his times, and for the establishment of the 
correctness of the eypher work. With such overmastering incentive, I sailed 
in July 1907 for England to make an effort to find, if possible, some of 
the manuscripts." 


Her search in London revealed to her that the grave of Robert Greene was 
beneath & railway terminus;that of Christopher Narlówe fifteen feet below the 
tower of St. Nicholas Church, Deptford; and no trace or information or faint clue of 
the tomb, if any, or other resting place, of George Peele. Bins manuscripts 
proving these three names to be masques or vizards of Bacon, seemed forever beyond 
reach. She states: 

"There remained the graves and monuments of Edmund Spenser, in Westminster 

Abbey, of Robert Burton, at Oxford, of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, 

and of Francis Bacon’at St. Albans." 

As can be easily imagined, Mrs. Gallup was vise to gain permission to 
have any one of such tombs opened; but in each she found in some way a corroboration 
of her belief. Although the original monument to Spenser had crumbled, she found 
from a study of an engraving of it in the 1679 edition of Faerie Queene that a ` 
cipher message was hidden in the inscription on the stone:--"A small inner space 


at the west end contains the MS named". On the memorial to Burton in Christ Church, 


Oxford, she asserts that the bi-literal cipher message reads: "Take heed; in a 


box is MS. F.B." As to the tombstone at Stratford, she said it was a matter of T. 
| VU 
general knowledge that the present one differs widely from the original. 


1/ 
As will be noted in Chapter X, variamt versions are claimed for the Stratford 
tombstone inscription. The crumbling slab itself was l out 1830. 


furthermore, she states, although the = TIm Serena E nee : 51 
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1623 De Augmentis cipher message stated that the MSS of the Plays were in Shakespeare's 

tomb, later decipherings (that is, hidden messages in volumes of later date) explained 

a change in plan, and that the manuscripts were placed elsewhere. The monument to 

Francis Bacon in the Church of St. Michaelis at St. Albans shows clearly that the 

inscription upon the pedestal has been recut and the wording changed, she says; there- 

fore,it was impossible for her to decipher the hidden message doubtless placed in the 

original. Thus her search for manuscripts in tombs, graves, or monuments was every- 

- where thwarted. 

Accordingly she took up residence at Oxford in October in 1907 to study in the 
Bacon works 


Bodleian Library original nex so far undeciphered. She completed her studies 


and extracted cipher stories from the following original editions: 


Historia Ventorum 1622 
Apothegms:- 1625 
The Essayes 1625 
The Miscellany Works 1629 
The Felicity of Queen Elizabeth 1651 
Resuscitatio 1657 


The last three works, issued after Bacon! s death (1626), according to Mrs. . Gallup;) 
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contained hidden messages inserted by Willian Rawley, Sadon S ever-faithful 


secretary and literary executor. In the last of pem cens mentioned works, she 


found Rawley had placed a message which completely negatived the resting place 
grave 
for the manuscripts of the Shakespeare Plays as the {ioanen at Stratford. 


"Certain old panels in the double work of Canonbury Tower, and at our 
Countrie Manor, Gorha'bury, alone sav'd most valu'd MSS. Thus co'ceal'd, 
more closely watched, more suited to escape sub'lest inquiry, you shall ` 
find th! dramas hee wisht to hide in th! stone ... in the Ch. of Stratford. . 
"Now to reach rare papers, take panell five in F. ts tower room, slide 
it under fifty with such force as to gird a spring. Follow a.b.c.'s therein. 
Soone will the MSS so much vaunted, theme of F.'s many bookes, be 
your owne," 


. Then while the printing of the volume containing the revelations concerning 
the hiding places of manuscripts was in progress, Mrs. Gallup having returned 
to this country, she received two copies of the 1671 edition of Resuscitatio, having 


in it two additions: "A discourse Touching the Office of the Lord Chancellor", by 
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John Selden, and a list of the Lord Chancellors, signed by William Dugdale. Mrs. 
Gallup examined these sections and found that they, too, contained bi-literal 
cipher messages. Since Rawley had died in 1667, this could only mean that the 
"executor" he spoke of in her hidden messages extracted from the 1671 edition, 
was the person who had prepared and had inserted the cipher here. Mrs. Gallup 
concludes with a résumé of all her work (page 14, Preface) in this manner: 

"Tus tracing the bi-literal cipher through a period of 92 years--from 
1579 to 1671, we find it was inserted by Bacon, Ben Jonson, Rawley, and also 
Rawley's'executor' . The work has led me through 61 different books in 
which this cipher is printed. In the third edition of 'The Bi-literal Cipher 
of Francis bacon' were published the disclosures found in 53 books--from 
Edmund Spenser in 1579, to ‘Sylva Sulvarum', by Rawley, in 1635. In the 
present volume are translations from the 'De Augmentis' 1623, through 8 books, 
including 'Resuscitatio', 1671. The narrative is, in substance, repeated 
many times, those by whom it was inserted not knowing in which work it would 
be found, and probably not expecting that it would be followed through all the 
editions; the corroborations are thus numerous and complete. The story is 
consistent throughout with the purpose for which the cipher was designed. 

"The revelations briefly epitomized in the quotations given solve the 
mystery which has surrounded the absolute disappearance of all the original 
manuscripts ... Surmise has attributed the loss to the great fire which 
destroyed london ... The solution is here. 2 
After relating that Canonbury Tower has been (c ue that  Gortagpery 

have been e 

is in ruins, and that the other tombs or monuments hereinbefore named as receptacles, 
she urges that her cipher messages be given credence and authority for further attempts 
to find the manuscripts. She states that no one seems to doubt the correctness 
of the decipherment of the Rosetta Stone, yet "how many individuals have worked 
it out, or can work it out to the preety | 

In & preceding TOMOS we stated ikat we would not congern ourselves too much 
with the content of the decipherments we were about to scruitinize with our readers: 
we said that if the decipherments appeared to be intelligible we were prepared to 
accept them without much argument. Despite this promise, we feel that in a certain 
respect Mrs. Gallup's decipherments warrant some consideration as to the nature of 
their content. 


Beginning with the very first or earliest book with which Mrs. Gallup says 
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Bacon commenced his work of putting his secret autobiography into cipher, viz, 
Shepheard's Calender, 1579 ("attributed to Edmund Spenser"), as much as one-fourth 
to one-half of each piece of text from every book from which she produced a 
decipherment deals with biliteral cipher itself, its mechanics, its difficulties, its 
value, the skill and astuteness of the person who is doing the decipherment, etc. 
etc. The first work, just mentioned TRI contains three paragraphs with a total 
of about 400 words; about 140 of them deal with the cipher itself, as will be 

 geen from the transcription of the whole of that decipherment: 


"E.K. wil bee found to be nothing lesse then th' letters signifying th' 
future sov'raigne, or England's King. Th' present Queene, purely selfish in 
all that doth in & sorte make for proper, tho' tardie recognition of that 
true prerogative of roiale bloud, doth most boldly and co'sta'tly oppose 
with h'r argume'ts th' puny effort in our cause which hath most disprov'd 
abilitie to uphold our true and rightful (but at this present time, very little 
seene or onely partlie ghest) clayme to roiall pow'r. In event o' death of 
her Ma.--who bore in honourable wedlocke Robert, now known as onne to Walter 
Devereux, as wel as him who now speaketh to th' yet unknowne aidant discypherer 
that wil open the dores of the sepulcher to break in sunder the bonds and 
cerementes of a marvaillous historie,--we the eldest borne, should by the 
Divine right of a lawe of God made binding on man, inherit scepter and thron'. 

"Test most vilde historie have no penne so bolde as to write out some 

 daungerous matter' that have of late beene layd bare to us, we have made 
search for anie such secret mode of transmission as might conceale this whollie, 
yet in time, or it may chance ere long, chose the readers. Fayling in this, as 
all our existing meanes have alwaie/a / like sorte of keie held by each 
interpreter, wee devis'd two Cyphars now us'd for th'first time, for this 
saide secret historie, as cleere, safe, and undecipherable,--whilst containing 
th' keys in each which open the most important,--as anie device that witholdeth 
th''same. Till a discypherere finde a prepar'd, or readily discover'd, 
alphabet, it semeth to us a thing almost impossible, save by Divine gift and 
heavenly instinct, that he should bee able to read what is thus reveal'd. 

"It may, percha'ce, remaine in hiding untill a future people furnish 
wittes keener then these of our owne times to open this heavilie barred 
entrance-way and enter the house of treasure. Yet are we in hourly terror 
least th' Queene, our enemie at present, altho' likewise our mother, be 
cognisant of our invention. It is for good cause, therefore, that our 
worst feares cling to us so consta'tly that our intention is alter'd, and the 
cheefe Cyphar be not heerein set forth in such manner as was meant." 


Our readers will no doubt have noted in particular the words in praise of 
the decipherer: "Till a discypherer finde a prepar'd, or readily discover'd 
alphabet, it semeth to us a thing almost impossible, save by Divine gift and 


heavenly instinct, that he should bee able to read what is thus reveal'd.” 
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This extract closes with what is for us a bit of a mystery: "Tt is for 
good cause, iherofere; that our worst feares cling to us so consta'tly that our 
intention is alter'd, and the cheefe Cyphar be not heerein set forth in such manner 
as was meant". This is certainly not explained by Mrs. Gallup. Did Bacon intend 
to make the biliteral easier to see? What of the implication that there are other 
ciphers in these works? The latter point we shall soon put under study. 

The next book to contain biliteral cipher, according to Mrs. Gallup, is 
George Peele's The Araygnement of Paris, 1584. The decipherment begins as follows: 

"By a our Word Cyphar heere, our labours are greatlie s 

Wittes must be keen in a like search--waiting also, at other seasons, as a 

warie mind must of to get th! game, yet making noe noyse in his rejoyci'g 

over th' great discoverie. 

Here we have a definite statement that the "Word-Cyphar" (of Dr. Owen) is 
also used in the same book; this means that the book contains at least two ciphers, 
the biliteral and the word cipher. 

In the decipherment of Novum Organum (p. 111 of Gallup, Part III) we find the 


Statement: "This Cyphar [the biliteral/ will make the Word Cypher more plaine, and 


p it is chiefly in ayding its deciphering that all others that have been found 


^ 
do give some rules. It is our most importa't Cypher, having th' complete story told 


X therein..." 


Again in Novum Organum (Gallup p. 118): 


"Wee have sometime found our other inventions of some worth, in our 
worke, and we have spente occasionall idole minutes making such maskes serve 
instead of the two Cyphers so much us'd, for of soe many good methodes of 
speaking to the readers of our workes, wee must quite naturally have & 
preference, and we owne that the Word-Cypher seemeth to us superiour to all 
others wee have invented. We have, however, devis'd six which wee have us'd 
in a few of our bookes. These are the Bi-literall; Wordd; Capital Letter; 
Time, or as more oft call'd Clocke; Synboll; and Anagrammaticke." 


This reference to the presence of other ciphers, such as the "Capital Letter" 
and the "Clocke" cipher has set Baconians to searching for them but with not much 
success, for the decipherment from which the foregoing extract was taken gives no 


further explanation of any of them, save for the Word Cipher--and as to it the 
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text of the explanation runs to several thousand words put together in such a loose 
fashion that the explanation itself contains this curious sentence: "No doubt my 
wanderings much resemble the chatter a senseless creature of Caliban's temper 


and nature might give out if hee were to speak in a secret manner, but such is my 
which is i 
designe." Space forbids quoting more of this type of explanation, repeated Soiens E 


Bacon says (according to Mrs. Gallup), to insure that,some day, some devoted de- 
eipherer will uncover his secret story. Over and over again is the Word-Cipher 
lauded and given first place as "th' cheefe of all my /cipher/ inventions" , 

but the biliteral is also remembered with such statements as "If he [the decipherer/ 
discov'r the key of my newe invention, himselfe, before it bee explain'd, it shall 
redound to his credit". Much of this sort of imparting of confidences to the 
to-be-decipherer abounds in this aus text (Novum Organum) until the reader is 
completely wearied, if not confused. Peruse these several paragraphs (Gallup, pp. 
128-129, Part III): | 


"'Tis my Cypher that is now my constant and more important labour yet 
‘tis so much to the banishment of care it might well bee thought lesse for 
one's personall businesse, then as th' unbending spirit to these amusements, 
as it must bee knowne to my decypherer such & thought doth sort with my 
wishes and in this fortunate misundersta'di'g doe I owe the safetie of my work. 

"It is not so difficile to keep a secret while it shall bee unsuspected 
because none turneth over so much, bookes that seeme to have but a simple and 
single method of imparting his thoughtes, or th'results of his experiments; 
but if once the booke hath an ayre of mystery, noe secret can bee secure and 
sate in such keeping. 

"I thought not, however, to make & device so compleate as my most worthy 
Bi-literall has now proven, and its completenesse may make it very difficult to 
shew forth this designe clearlie, yet &t the same time guard the treasure 
that it keepes. It certaynly requireth as much wit as th' first inventio', 
though much lesse pleasure cometh therein. 

"It is so much in my minde that I speak thus oft about it, and take my 
decypherer into confidence, as it were, which doth shewe one of those 
Strange weakenesses of soules indrawn, like mine, since it needeth noe proofe 
of the fact that a demonstration would be wholly unnecessary if there were 
anie man living in the world who could understand these things here hidden; 
but I speake or write as if the discypherer sat at my side to take part when 
requir'd in th' deliberatio's. Many times I have a sense of my kinde com- 
panion's presence, yet at the bottome of every other desire, is a hope that 
this Cypher shall not have beene seene or read when my sunmons shall come. 
Therefore tranquillity is an impossible state, and I am torn betwixt feare that 
it bee too well hid, and a desire to see all my devices for transmitting this 
wondrous history, preserv'd and beque'th'd to a future generatio', undiscov'r'd." 
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And what can the reader make of the following, extracted from the decipherment 
of "Headings of the Comedies." (Gallup, Part II, page 167): 


"Seek not meerelie to read foure Cyphers, (for you should find six in 
all, which I coppy here, in full, to direct students how they should work 
out my greatest Invention) which you shall take as I direct you:--this is first: 
that Clowne in the play who speaks of the plantan leafe, is & wise man--here 
Art outruns that grub Nature: hunt out this Cipher, or anagram, at once; 
now finde a number in my King Henrie the Sevent correspo'ding to this (ise., 
the same kinde or style), next add the plaies of Twelfe Night or What You 
Will, and Love's Labour's Lost; you will finde here capitalls in two formes, 
it is your next: the face of my clock comes fourth: my symbols are next: 
- and the sixt is what all shewes--my great Cipher of Ciphers."1/ 


1 
The enumeration is here rather confused and confusing but we offer our 
interpretation of this paragraph for what it is worth and suggest it be compared 
with the enumeration given in another extract (p. 00 above). The six ciphers are: 

1. The anagrammatic Cipher; E 

2. A numerical cipher corresponding thereto, i.e., the word cipher; 

3. The capital-letter cipher; 


h. The clock cipher; 
5. The symbol cipher; and 
6 


. The "Cipher of Ciphers," i.e., the Biliteral Cipher. 

If Mrs. Gallup ever hunted for ciphers other than the Word Cipher (with Dr. Owen) 
and the biliteral cipher, she never mentioned such &ttempts so far as we are 
concerned or aware. One investigator spent many years searching for the Clock 
Cipher, without success. 


Now let us, as cryptologists, examine Mrs. Gallup's work. Let us apply 
the bipartite measuring standard to test the validity of her large corpus of de- 
cipherments. First, as to the linguistic validity of the plain texts which result 
from the decipherments, it is obvious that the cryptanalyst's requirements are 
satisfied. The texts, for the most part, are in fairly good English. Of course, 
if the texts contain here and there a word which was not knownor if known was 
used in a different sense in Elizabethan times, the Elizabethan scholar will feel 
a bit uncomfortable, but we as cryptologists will not feel too sorry for hin. 
For instance, lins of Mrs. Gallup's messages which comes out of the headings of the 
Shakespeare Histories in the First Folio, (see Gallup, 3d Ed., Part II, p. 167), 
contains a statement by Bacon to the effect that he would like to introduce 
Paduae on in the biliteral cipher in the curricula at universities. The 167 


modern meaning of the italicized word was not known in Bacon's time, authorities 
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on English tell us; the word curricula could then have meant only "race courses." 
Or if the texts contain references to events which did not occur until after 
the death of the alleged author, it is not the cryptanalyst's business to raise 
questioning eyebrows. However, we feel that despite our willingness, as 
cryptologists, to accept Mrs. Gallup's decipherments as orthographically sound, 
we must point out that other investigators are less inclined to be so agreeable. 
For example, a critic who writes in the journal devoted to the philosophy of 
Baconian Tu ae 
T : 

Ewen, C. L'Estrange. Letter to the Editor of Baconiana, Vol. XXII, No. 87, 

3d Series, October 1937, p. 370. 


"... A cursory examination and comparison of the orthography of the 
books as printed and the transliteration of Mrs. Gallup demonstrates 
that her abbreviations such as adoptio', ciphe', dange', th' (before 
consonants!) differing entirely from those of the original text, and, in 
fact, unparalled elsewhere, are hers alone. Moreover, be it remembered, that 
in the 16th Century (being an era of irregular orthography) the printer 
naturally had no hesitation in justifying his lines by introducing 
variant spellings, and for Bacon to preserve his secret history and trans- 
lation unmangled, he would have had to forbid the practice. Here again a 
brief scrutiny shows that equalizing the length of the line of type in the 
composing stick has actually been accomplished in the customary way, not 
only by the insertion of 'spaces,' but also by such occasional odd spellings 
as the’, yee, etc., each one of which would have destroyed the continuity of 
a hidden message. ..."2 : 


g 
We think Ewen makes a, rather importamt and telling argument herein, but Baconians 
can and do insist that if it had been necessary to forbid thepractice of intro- 
ducing variant (and permissible) spellings in order to carry out the cipher this 
could have been done--and was done. 


If there are some doubts as to the linguistic validity of the plain texts 
in Mrs. Gallup's solutions, what shall we say about the cryptologic validity of 
the key she uses? The key is identical with that given by Bacnn, is it not? And 
did we not observe that Bacon's biliteral cipher was perfectly stent aletoc yard 


and precise cryptographic system? Did we not note an incontestible example of 


its use? : 168 
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All that is true--but a very important factor has been overlooked. Does 
the reader remember that we emphasized one desideratum in respect to & crypto- 
graphic key? Let us repeat it: "The key must be susceptible of being applied 
with precision. If any element of the key is subject to any ambiguity, or if it is 
of such a nature as to require decisions dependent upon factors too tenuous to 
measure with absolute certainty, it will also be difficult or impossible for the 
decipherer to obtain an incontestible answer." 

Therein, we must note &t this point, lies the kernel of the matter in the 
Gallup ease, a subject to which we shall return more than once in what follows. 
Even granting, to begin with, the existence of the biliteral cipher in the 
Elizabethan books--and there are no finite insurmountable technical or typographic 
objections to such an hypothesis--the differences between the two forms of letters 
in the great majority of cases are so minute, so tenuous, so imponderable, that the 
classification of these letters and their assignment into a and b forms is usually 
quite difficult and at times impossible. The classification and assignment in 
fact becomes & matter not of precision in measurement, but one involving the 
exercise of judgment, or, as one skeptic alleges Mrs. Gallup herself to have 
admitted, one involving the exercise of intuitive powers. We hasten to add that 
we ourselves. never heard her make such a statement. 

To be perfectly fair, let us quote what one of Mrs. Gallup's defenders 
says on this point of the difficulty in classifying the ee 


I 
Powell, op.cit., p. 8. The emphasis is in the original. 


"NOTE: - It may not be amiss to add & word of comment at this point. 
It should be clear that in order to conceal a cipher message in a printed 
page by means of the use of two forms of type, the letters of each form 
must necessarily have such a close superficial resemblance to each other 
as to deceive the eye of the casual and uninformed reader, else the very 
object of the cipher--concealment--would obviously be defeated. If the 
differences were apparent to the naked eye on a casual examination, it 
would be an easy matter for readers familiar with Bacon's contemporary 
work, in which he had promulgated both the principles and the key of the 
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cipher, to apply the latter in deciphering the concealed message, The 
necessity then for the use of two forms of type, whose differences were 
minute, and not apparent to the casual observer, should be clear without 
further argument." 
The only reply one can make in the face of the foregoing argument, which is 
a cogent one, is to say that many earnest students have spent tedious hours, weeks, 
‘ months, and even years in attempts to corroborate Mrs. Gallup's findings; save 
for an extremely limited number of cases--which we shall examine at a later stage 
in our account--all those attempts have up until the present day been dismal 
failures. The reader may rest assured that when the writers were colleagues 


of Mrs. Gallup at the Riverbank Laboratories they tried their very best to 


verify her results--and failed. However, let us not attach too much importance 


to our lack of success, because there are defenders of Mrs. Gallup who can explain 
the failure on our part and on the part of many others investigators. This 
defense will be studied in a subsequent chapter but for the moment we can but 
regard her results as entirely subjective and invalid because they cannot be-- 

or at least up to now they have not been--duplicated or reproduced by other 
investigators--which in the final analysis is the acid test of all science and 


1/ 
scientific experiment. 


ie shall deal presently with those few cases of investigators who claim to have 
corroborated Mrs. Gallup's findings. 

For -the moment we shall not attempt to explain the phenomena in the Gallup 
case. We have said enough about our association with Mrs. Gallup to make it 
wholly unnecessary to indicate that there is not and there has never been in our 
minds the slightest suspicion that she was a conscious fraud. On the contrary, 
nobody, least af all ourselves, can possibly raise a question as to her honesty 
and integrity. Was she then an unfortunate victim of psychological illness, of 
self-delusion? Before coming to & positive answer to this question we shall 1 70 
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have to give the matter much more study. The case is not so simple or so clear 
as it might appear. 

We have carried the story up to the year 1910; but in 1900, tfen years earlier, 
the Bacon Society, a quarter from which such an action should hardly have been 
expected, repudiated Mrs. Gallup and her works in a resolution passed on ` 
December 5, 1900, couched in the following unequivocal language of the Council 
of the Society: 

"That in view of the failure to produce satisfactory key-alphabets for 
the cipher narratives, declared by Mrs. Gallup to have been inserted by 
Francis Bacon in various books, and the inconclusive nature of her 
demonstrations, the Society is unable to give any support or countenance 
to the alleged discovery." 

They added that this was not to preclude a free discussion of the subject in 
their journal. 

Ww 

With these daming words we leave Mrs. Gallup's works--but only for a short 

time, for they have a resiliency which keeps her name at the top of the list of 


contenders for the crown of having proved someone other than Shakespeare of 


Stratford-on-Avon as author of the Immortal Plays. 


Chapter VI 


Acrostics and Anagrams. Walter Conrad Arensberg. 


" 
ze horestlos ... Were anciently looked upon with high 
reverence ' 


—Walsh 


Handbook of Literary Curiosities 


"Coincidences, in general, are great stumbling- 
blocks in the way of that class of thinkers who ... 
know nothing of the theory of probabilities: that 
theory to which the most glorious objects of human 
research are indebted for the most glorious of 
illustration." 


—Edgar Allan Poe 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
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Chapter VI. Acrostics and Anagrams: 
Walter Conrad Arensberg 


Sooner or later, clearly or dimly, the proponents of non-Shakespearean 
authorship who search for cryptographic proofs for their theses come to 
realize that, in the final analysis, even if the Gallup-type cryptograms 
and others of similar nature could be proved beyond all shadow of doubt to exist 
where they find them, such cryptographic messages, no matter what their content, 
do not necessarily prove that Bacon (or any other contender for the crown of 
authorship) inserted them in the places in which they are said to be present. 
Indeed, is it not obvious that the cryptograms formed by the mechanics of the 
biliteral cipher could have been inserted by the compositor in the printing 
office and that this could have been done without the connivance, cooperation, 
or even the knowledge of the author of the text? 

It is with this unconscious or dubcuns diens perception in mind, perhaps, 
that some disbelievers in the thesis of Shakespearean authorship have turned 
to certain other types of cryptographic proof—types wherein the design, or 
at least the cooperation, of the author of the text must be manifest, and 
not & matter for argument. To put the matter in another way, if such cryptographic 
proofs do exist, they are prima facie evidence of genuine authorship, or so their 
proponents believe. In this and several ensuing chapters, an examination will 
be made of a number of such proofs—wherein we shall try to show that if the 
existence of certain cryptographic phenomena can be demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all skeptics, including the mathematically-minded ones, the case for Bacon, 
or whatever-other-than-Shakespeare author is claimed, will be established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, once amd for all time. 

fin journeying toward the province in the cryptographic domain occupied by 

the foregoing E of proofs, it will be necessary that we leave the technically- 
sound province occupied by the biliteral cipher and—by way of some rather winding x 
paths—find our way into a rather mysterious region which may be designated the 
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"Cloud-Cuckoo-Land" of that domain, / We shall use for this journey and transit a 
bridge constructed by inexperienced builders whose sole qualification &ppears. to be 
& belief in authorship other than that attributed by orthodox authorities to the work 
in question, whether the work be that of Shakespeare, or Dante, or Burton, or 
Marlowe, et alii. It is not strange, therefore, to find the bridge not quite the 
firm structure it should be in order to give the traveller & proper sense of 
security in making the crossing. It is a somewhat rickety and infirm bridge, albeit 
its builders point firmly and knowingly to similar bridges which rest upon 
foundations of quite solid rock. The bridge upon which we are about to mount is 
constructed of menbers known in literature as acrostics and anagrams, and in our 
account of the part they play in the authorship controversy we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer to acrostic and anagrammatic phenomena; the region to which, as 
stated above, the bridge will take us, the "Cloud-Cuckoo-Land," belongs in the 
domain or realm of the "science" of numerology--the study of the occult significance 
of june 

Turning now to terminology, it is to be noted that the terms acrostic and 
anagram are quite properly applied to textual phenomena which have been known 
for a long time to have played a part in the composition of certain pieces of 
literature. It is therefore desirable to have a clear understanding of what 
these terms mean. The word acrostic comes from the Greek akrostichis, akrostichion, 
from akros meaning extreme, plus stichos meaning order, line, verse. The term refers 
to a composition, usually in verse, in which one or more sets of letters, such as 
the initial, middle, Os anat letters of the lines, when taken in order, forma 
name, a word, or several words. Often the term is used to designate a word, phrase, 
or sentence formed from the initial letters of words; and in modern times the word 
acronymy has been coined to describe the now frequently-employed practice of 
composing short titles and abbreviated names for organizations by taking the 


initial letters of their much longer official designations, as, for swamps, Wee, 
; i 
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which stands for United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
or "CARE", which stands for Cooperative for American Remittances Everywhere, or 
"ACTION," which stands for the American Council to Improve Our Neighborhood. 

The word anagram comes from the Greek anagrammatismos, which coles fron 
anagrammatizein, meaning to transpose letters (gramma - "letter"). Thus, to 
anagram means to change a word or phrase into some other word or phrase by trans- 
posing the letters of the original; it also is the name applied to the word or 
phrase made by transposing the letters of another. Thus, for example, rebate is 
an anagram of beater. In a true anagram the transposition or arrangement of the 
letters of the original word or words results in the formation of some other word 
or words; but in cryptology nowadays the word anagram is often applied to any 
transposition or rearrangement of letters, regardless of whether some other word 
or words are formed. But most often the word anagram is used as a verb, in place 
of the full word anagrammatize. 

We shall give & brief historical account of each of these two rather 
interesting curiosties, which are of no serious significance in literary affairs 


but of considerable importance in our cryptologic studies. 


" 


Acrostics, "the most numerous of all literary follies," according to Wheatley, 
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— Wheatley, H. B. Of anagrams. London, 1862. 


may consist of a word, phrase, a sentence, or a longer composition. In its 

simplest and most common form it is spelled out, usually letter by letter, by taking 
the intttal letters consecutively of lines forming passages of text which appear 
entirely innocent of carrying any secret significance. The preparation of 
acrostics occupied the time and efforts of literary men among the ancients, there 
being well-known examples of acrostics in the writings of the Greeks of the 


Alexandrine period, as well as in those of certain Roman writers following Ennius 


TiS 
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and Plautus. They have been employed for the purpose of disclosing authorship 


17 : 
Knox, Ronald.. A book of acrostics, London, 1924. Knox says (page 3): "The 
earliest acrostician, as far as I know, was the Latin poet Ennius (ob. 169 B.C. ). 


Cicero tells us that he wrote a poem the initials of whose lines form the 
words 'Q. Ennius fecit'." 


2 
from time immemorial; and instances are known of their use for other purposes. 


27 
A rather astonishing use of acrostics is found in a serious work on mathematics: 
Weitzenbock, Roland.  Invariantentheorie, Groningen, 1923. The initial letters 
of the initial words of the successive sentences of the FOREWORD Spell out: 
"Neder mit den franzosen!" ("Down with the French!") ‘The distribution of the 
sentences into paragraphs provides the pause between the words of the message. 
We are indebted to Prof. Balthazar van der Pol, of Geneva, Switzerland, for 

` Calling our attention to this example. 


1 


3/ 


"To mention the names of a very few men and books," says William Stone Booth, 


——————————— MÀ MÀááÀÀ— 


Subtle Shining Secrecies, Boston, 1925 (page 28). 


——————M— M 


"we can see instances in the Bible, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, and Virgil; 
Byzantine writings of various sorts; while later literature down to our own day 


offers many instances in as many languages. |. Indeed, courtly and learned men of 
all climes and ages have played with such devices." Cicero, in his De Divinatione, 


says the prophecies of the Sibyls were always in the form of acrostics. 


One of the most remarkable of these acrostic prophecies was contained in the 
verses cited by Lactantius and Eusebius in the 4th Century and attributed to 

the Erythrean Sibyl: its initial letters form the words (in Greek) "Jesus 

Christ, the Son of God, the Savior." The initial letters of this acrostic in 
turn make up the word IXOYZ , fish, to which a mystical meaning has been attached, 
this, in a way,constituting an acrostic within an acrostic. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica article ACROSTICS.) The initial letters of the first acrostic in 
themselves form another or secondary acrostic, a phenomenon we shall encounter 
once again in the acrostic poems in Boccaccio's Amorosa Visione (see p. below). 


st 
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Acrostics have not always been in good repute among literateurs. The following, 


for example, taken from the Encyclopaedia Britannica article ACROSTICS, is of 
interest in this connection. 


"Dr. Samuel Butler says in his 'Character of a Small Poet': ‘He uses 
to lay the outside of his verses even, like a bricklayer, by a line of rhyme 
and acrostic, and fill the middle with rubbish'. Addison (Spectator, No. 60) 
found it impossible to decide whether the inventor of the anagram or the 
acrostic were ‘the greater blockhead’; and, in describing the latter says, 
'l have seen some of them where the verses have not only been edged by a 
name At each extremity, but have the same name running down like a seam 
through the middle of the poem.’ ...'It is interesting to note in this 
connection the word 'cabal,' which though it was in use before, with a 

: similar meaning, has from the time of Charles II been associated with a 
particular ministry, from the accident of being /an acrostic/ composed of 
[the initial letters of the names of the leaders of that ministre) 
ae Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale." 

1 


Walsh tells us that the art or business of composing acrostic "was carried 


: | | 
Op.cit., p. 12. 


to its most wasteful and ridiculous excess by the Elizabethan poets. Sir John 
Davies has a series of no less than twenty-six poems under the heading of 
‘Hymns to Astraea', every one of which is an acrostic on the words Elisabetha 
Regina. Here is & single specimen; 


‘Earth now is green and heaven is blue; 
Lively spring which makes all new, 
Iolly spring doth enter. 

Sweet young sunbeams do subdue 

Angry aged winter. 

Blasts are mild and seas are calm, , 
Every meadow flows with balm, 

The earth wears &ll her riches, 
Harmonious birds sing such a psalm 

As ear and heart bewitches. 


Reserve (sweet spring) this nymph of ours, 
Eternal garlands of thy flowers 

Green garlands never wasting; 

In her shall last our State's fair spring, 
Now and forever flourishing, ` 
As long as heaven is lasting." ' 


1 
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Knox cites, among many others, an excellent example of a simple acrostic 


oe vD 


Op.cito, p. 6. 


of 3h letters formed by the initial letters of an equal number of lines from 


Eusebius (see fig. 00 below). The acrostic legend is in Latin. It is to be 


noted that the initial letters of the consecutive lines are taken in succession 


without any deviation or rearrangement whatsoever. 


Another example, perhaps even 


better known, is the one found in the poem written in memory of Sir Francès 


Walsingham, contemporary of Bacon (see fig. OO below). 


t'a dread sign exposed, earth sweats with fear ; 
Majesty from Heaven draws near, š 
ict justice for all flesh, all things to unfold: 

then and faithful shall behold, 
t-circled, at the end of time, their King, 


|, Glothed in our Flesh. Before His throne He'll bring 
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creatures; the parched earth shall bloom with thorn ; 
idols shall be cast, outworn, 

that melts earth, heaven, and sea: 

the doors of hell shall opened be, 

forth, righteous to liberty, 

to the flame that cannot die. 

more that dread Assize may shun ; 

'8 light open, every one. 

air with gnashing and lament ; 

gun, no stars the firmament. 

the moon’s light's effaced ; 
the valley lifts, the hill’s abased : 


f 
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all 
last hour 
by ships the sea, parched with the fire 

earth, the rivers to their founte retire. 
pet shall proclaim 

doom of misery and shame: Em 
m, earth shows ílie depths of hell thrown wide; 
kings their sentence must abide, 


As heaven rains fire and brimstone. Visible then 


The Sign, that safety gives and hope to men;- - 


*-— -Of-Holy Cross (the world finds scandal there ; af 


Refuge to faithful souls its branches bear, 
Cool waters from its twelve-fold fount they draw) ; 
Rules now the iron rod’s resistless law. 

der acrostic cypher read his sign, 


a Xpwrtóc, our Victim slain, our King divine. 


x M am — 


ie... 
Wee < 


KOEL EITI 


Fig, OO -- Acrostic shown by Knox (p.6). 
of the consecutive lines spell out: 
("Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior, the Cross." ) 


: CI ELA 


Note that the initial letters 


JESUS CHRISTUS DEI FILIUS SERVATOR CRUX 
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Shall Honour, Fame, and Titles of Renowne, 
In Clods of Clay be thus inclosed still ? 

Rather will I, though wiser Wits may frowne, 
For to inlarge his Fame extend my Skill. 
Right, gentle Reader, be it knowne to thee, 

A famous Knight doth here interred lye, 
Noble by Birth, renowned for Policie, 
Confounding Foes, which wrought our Jeopardy. 
In Forraine Countries their Intents he knew, 
Such was his zeal to do his Country good, 
When Dangers would by Enemies ensue, 

As well as they themselves, he understood. 
Launch forth ye Muses into Streams of Praise, 
Sing, and sound forth Praise-worthy Harmony; 
In England Death cut off his dismall Dayes, 
Not wronged by Death, but by false Trechery. 
Grudge not at this imperfect Epitaph; 

Herein I have exprest my simple Skill, 

As the First-fruits proceding from a Graffe: 
Make then a better whosoever will. 


Disce quid es, quid eris; 
Memor esto quod morieris. E. W. 


* 


Fig. QO -- Poem containing acrostic legend: "Sir Francis Walsingham." 


It is evident even to the ramkest novice that here the initial letters of 


consecutive lines, in the exact sequence in which they appear in the poem, spell 
the name SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, 


Besides simple or regular acrostics, such as the one just shown, there are 


other varieties; the simple or regular telestic, which is composed of the final 


letters of consecutive units of text; the acrotelestic, which is composed of 


the initial letters of the final words of consecutive units of text; the pro- 


gressive simple acrostic, where the secret text is formed XXXXXXXKM by taking 


the first letter in the first line, the second letter in the second line, the 


third letter in the third line, etc; the progressive telestic, where the secret 


text is formed by taking the last letter of the first line, the next to the last 


i 


P4 
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letter in the second line, the second from the last letter of the third line, 
etc. In fact, there may be many other kinds of acrostics, but the element of 
primary significance for this study is this: in any and all the varieties -- 

(i) The rule underlying the selection of the elements of the acrostic 
(that is, the letters forming the internal or secret text from the elements of 
the external or open text) is inflexible and invariable: the selection pol lows 
a fixed pattern, scheme, or system; and 

(2) The elements so selected to comprise the secret text are juxtaposed 

‘ according to a rule that is also inflexible and invariable: the selected letters 
are joined in an undeviating pattern, scheme or system -- that is, no rearranging 
or anagramming of those elements is necessary. Indeed, in a valid system no such 
unsystematic rearrangement is permissible. 

Both of oa features must be present in amy acrostic, the objective 
existence of which is to be believed beyond the shadow of a doubt. As an 
illustration of what is meant here, suppose the initial letters of the lines 
of the poem on NM pp d of progressing regulerly through the consecutive 
letters of the acrostic name, had been LRSNMGSWNATHSARFICAI, or AAACFGHIIILMNNRRSSSW? 

dy See Would the reader be able to feel with certainty that the name SIR FRANCIS 
WALSINGHAM had been deliberately placed there? 

The question asked is by no means facetious, silly, or absurd. For it 
is one of the curiosities of cryptographic literature shat/ earnest students of 
the authorship problem seize upon this or that well-known method of cryptography; 
they show authentic and unchallengeable examples of the use of the selected 
eryptographie system; they often emphasize its inflexible nature; and then, to 


the astonishment of cognoscenti, they proceed to embellish upon that system in 


such manner and to such a degree as to destroy utterly the validity of their 


We shall presently see, for examp 


s s valid and well-known examples of genuine acrostics, then another 


18D 16 perfectly valid examples; both authors then go forward with such complications 
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of the method from which they start that the whole of their work is invalidated. 
Belief in the results obtained by them can be entertained only by the most 
uncritical reader. 

Bearing in mind, then, the two conditions which genuine acrostics must 
follow, observe the following authentic examples of acrostics of one variety 
or another. It is believed that the earliest known example since the invention 
of printing is that in a book published anonymously in Venice in 1499 under 
the title Hypnerotomachia Polyphili. The initial letters of the initial words 
GË ‘che successive sections of the book, in the regular sequence in which those 
letters appear, spell out the following words: POLIAM FRATER FRANCISCUS COLUMNA 
PERAMAVIT. The acrostic reveals the name of the author as Brother Francisco 
Colonna, as well as the fact that he passionately loved a lady named Polia. 

Gustavus Selenus in his Cryptomenytices (1624) cites an example from 
Trithemius in which the initial words in a long passage of text in Latin spells 
out a message of 88 letters: HAC NOCTE POST XII, VENIAM AD TE CIRCA JANUAM | 
QUAE DUCIT AD ORTUM. IBI ME EXSPECTABIS. AGE UT OMNIA SINT PARATA, ("This 
night after 12 I will come to you near the door which leads to the place. ‘There 
you will await me. See that everything is ready.") 

As another example of a long and unimpeachable simple acrostic, we call 
attention to the 53-letter message spelled out--without a single deviation-- 

initial initial words of the ` 

by the 53 successive(letters of the/53. successive Chapters or sections of a 
Latin work by Francis Godwin, Bishop of Hereford, published in 1616. This work 
was published anonymously; but the 53-letter acrostic spells:  FRANCISCUS 
GODWINVVS LANDAVENSIS EPISCOPUS HOS CONSCRIPSIT. ("Franeis Godwin, Bishop 
of Landa wrote these lines.") 

The long poem by Boccaccio, Amorosa Visione (1521), occupies more than 
200 pages of printed text. The poem consists of 50 capitoli (cantos), each 


composed of 29 terzine and a verse of chiusa; that is to say, there are 88 verses 
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in each capitolo. The initial letter of the initial line of each Lennie oon 
stitute a long acrostic of almost 1500 letters, these forming two sonettos and 
a madriale. "The work is remarkable because the whole poem of 50 chapters is 
an acrostic on a gigantic scale, perhaps the most astounding instance in 


I 
literature.  ... In addition to this, the initial letters of the first, third, 


—— n 


William Stone Booth, op.cit., p. 81. 


fifth, seventh, and ninth lines of the dedicatory poem form the name of MARIA; 

so that we have here an acrostic of the second degree." In Plate 00 we show a 
photograph of a page of the Amorosa; the first of the two primary acrostic 

sonnets (with the letters MARTA, those of the secondary acrostic, underlined) 

is given below. It is to be remenbered that the consecutive letters of the 
consecutive words MIRABIL COSA FORSE ... are the initial letters of the consecutive 


lines of the consecutive terzine of the consecutive cantos. 
e 
Sonnetto Primo 


2/ 

- The Amorosa Visione sings the praises of Boccaccio's fnamorata Maria d'Aquino, 
& young married woman, natural daughter of King Robert of Italy. Boccaccio 
immortalized her under the name "Fiammetta." The Sonnetto Primo is dedicated, 
as is the whole of the Amorosa to Maria. Note her name as an acrostic therein, 
this becoming an acrostic of secondary degree within the primary acrostic of 
about 1500 letters. 


Mirabil cosa forse la presente 
Vision ui ud Donna gentile 
A riguardar, si per lo nuouo stile, 
Si per la fantasia, ch'è nillamente, 
Rimirandoui un di subitamente 
Bella leggiadra, & in habit! humile, 
in uolonta mi Gene con sottile 


Rima trattar parlando brieuemente. 
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A dunque a uoi; cu'i fengo Donna mia, : 
Et cui sempre disio di seruire, 
La, raccommando madama Maria. 
E priegoui, se fosse nel mio dire, 
Difetto alcun, per uostra cortesia 
Correggiate amendando il mio fallire. 
Cara fiamma per cu'il core o caldo, 
Que, che ui manda questa Visione, 
Giomanni B di Boccaccio dB Certaldo. 

Among shorter and better-known acrostics, we show two poems by Edgar 
Allan Poe, in which the hidden name is spelled in each case by a simple 
progressive acrostic, 

In the first, entitled "An Enigma," the name of SARAH ANNA IEWIS, and in 
the second, entitled "A Valentine," the name of FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD, is 
spelled by means of the lst letter of the first line, the second letter of the 
second line, third letter of the third line, and so on through to the fourteenth: 
line and letter. 

AN ENIGMA 

"Seldom we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 

"Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 
Through all the flimsy things we see at once 

As easily as through a Naples bonnet -- 

Trash of all trash: -- how can a lady don it? 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff -- 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 

Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it." 
And, veritably, Sol is right enough. 
The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles -- ephemeral and so transparent-- 

But this is, now, -- you may depend upon it -- 


Stable, opaque, immortal -- all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within 't. 
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A lui feguina poi molto penfofo. 
; Pallido ne Pafbetto iLavan Pompeo, 
` Tal che di lai mi fe wenir pickofo , 
M irandoli poi dietro Tolomeo 
Che fù da quel gia fatto:Red'Egitto , 
Et pofcia uccider là uilmeute il fco , 
A llbora Marc Antonio quisi ritto 
Seguiud , e Cleopatra anchor con lui ,. 
Ch'in sicilia fuggi fenxa rifbitto , 
Ridottando Ottauian , perche come[Jo 
Le parea forfe bauer fi fatt'offefa , 
Che non fperaua mai perdon da effo, 
1 ui tion potend'ella far difefa 
Al foco che le ardeua fors il core 
Di libidine , e d'ira , ond’era accefa 
A fuggir quel oltragoiofo furore 
Con due ferpenti in mefta fepultura 
~ Sofferfe foftener mortal dolore , 
E t anchor quiui nella (ua figura 
Pallida fi uedeano e duo ferpenti . 
` Alle fue cizze dar crudel morfura , 
P rimacbe quefti (credo) piu di uenti , 
Erali il prim’ Affrican Scipione , 
Ch’ à Roma fe con fua forza ubbidienti 
R. itornar giá con degna punitione 
Cartagine(i infidi „e infuperbiti 
Ch'eran per Anibal lor campione , 
I uiCorneliain fembianti fmarriti 
Seguia dietr" 4 color , cui difi fufo, 
Ch'auant! à Scipion non eran giti . 
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E pofcia dopo lei con gli occhiin giufo 
Traian uidi uenit? , Roma per cui 
Mefta ancb'ba il uifo di lagrin’ infufo , 

G iulia feguiua poidietrocon eui — 

In atti ripofati,;e manfueta 
Quafi a le fballe à Cefate ; di cui 

H onefta fbofa fu Calfurnia „lieta 
Seguia fenza párer ; che difiaffe 
Altro ueder , che lui , € in lui queta 

O gn'alira uoglia, che la flimolaffe. 


CANTO x Ie 


V Enia dopo coftor gente gioconda x 
Nel lor fembianti tutti Caualieri 
Chiamati de la tauola vitonda. 
I Í Re Artu quiv'era de primeri 
A tutti armato duanti caualcaudo , 
Ardito con penfier fublimi , e altteri . 
S eguielo appre(Jo il fblendido , e honorando 
Priciualle , c» il faggio Galeotto 
` A picciol pafi infieme ragionando , 
E dietr' ad efi uidi Lancellotto 
Con uago fguardo, e afpetto gratiofo. 
A paffo celer uia piu che di trotto 
F erendo il caual fiero, e ualorofo 
Per apprefarfi a la Donna piacente , 
Cui di tocar tutto era difiofo. 
O quant’ adorna quiui ,e rifblendente 
A lato lui Gineura feguitaua 
Soura un biancocorfier borreuolmente ; 
C i 


CK ater W, : lo. 


A VALENTINE. 


To — —— ——. 


Fox her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 
Brightly expressive as the twins of Leda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestling lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines ! — they hold a treasure 
Divine — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at beart. Search well the 
measure — : 
The words — the syllables! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your labor ! 
And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 
Eyes scintillating soul, there lie perdu; 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets, by poets — as the name is a poet's, too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 
Like the knight Pinto — Mendez Ferdinando — 
Still form a synonym for Truth. — Cease trying ! 
You will not read the riddle, though you do the 
best you can do. 
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Frances Osgood, the lady named in the foregoing acrostic, demonstrated that 
she too could play this game, and with the same rules. She wrote a poem, not 
to Poe, but to Rufus W. Griswold, another of her admirers, and linked his name 
with her own in a-double progressive acrostic, her name reading from the first 
letter, his name reading from the last letter of the first line, and each pro- 


gressing through all the lines. 


For one, whose being is to mine a star, 
Trembling I weave in lines of love and fun 
What Fame before has echoed near and far 

A sonnet if you like--I'll give you one 

To be cross- questioned ere its truth is solv'd. 
Here veiled and hidden in a rhyming wreath 

A name is turned with mine in cunning sheath 


And unless by some marvel rare evolv*d 
Forever Folded from all idler eyes 


Silent and secret still it treasured lies 

Whilst mine goes winding onward, as a rill 

Thro' a deep wood in unseen | joyance dances 

Calling in melody' s bewildering thrill 

Whilst through dim leaves its partner dreams and glances. 


Mrs. Osgood made only two errors in her clever poem: TIn her placement of the 
Griswold name it will be found that the twelfth letter of the twelfth line and 
the fourteenth letter of the fourteenth line actually spell GRIAWOLE, not 
GRISWOLD. 

In poems of the 16th Century it was fashionable to employ acrostics. In 
the following two UR one signed Robert Chester needs no pointing 


Wc Se ea er a ee Se a ee EGU ee er TERGUM 
Poems by Sir John Salusbury and Robert Chester, Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr 
College, 1913, pp. 36. 


R 
DOROTHIE HALSALL; 


hand to call attention to the name Kaeo KMHAXSAKKY in the cother the author, 


whose initials IS (for John Salusbury) appear as the initial letter of the first 


word and of the last word of the last line, was sufficiently ingenious not only 
to make an acrostic of the name CUTHBERT (husband of Dorothy) reading upwards 


from the seventh line, but also to place the two parts of the name DOROTHY 
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HALSALL as initial and final letters within the line, at the caesura -- that 


is, at the point where the meter breaks, 


Diana in thy bosome plast her bower 

Offring vp incens to soe fair a Sainct 

Ritch Nature on thy browe hath built her tower 
Outbrauing Venus with a looke soe quaint 
Thy feature great Apelles colde not paint 

His cunning workemanship was to to base 

In painting of thy rare accomplisht face 
Eternall honor wolde his art disgrase. 


How blessed is the partner of thy bedd 

Attayning such a wonder is his armes 
Loue-greetings with thy musky breath is fedd 
Sweet sugred sleepe thy slumbring eyelidds charmes 
Adonis sings like to a Nightingall 

Loue ditties in thy praise maiesticall 


finis Robt Chester. 


Tormented heart in thrall, Yea thrall to loue, 
Respecting will, Heart-breaking gaine doth grow, 
Euer Dorosrzria, Time so will proue, 

Binding distresse, O gem wilt thou allowe, 
This fortune my will Repose-lesse of ease, 
Vnlesse thou Leva, Ouer-spread my heart, 
Cutting all my ruth, dayne Disdaine to cease, 

I yeilde to fate, and welcome endles Smart. 
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John Salusbury was particularly devoted to acrostics and to the lady 


whose name he infolded. Poem after poem revealed her name in some variety 


of acrostic. In one of fourteen Hüsncagt/ he caused the initial letters of 


T : 

— Posie IIII. "The Patrons Pauze In Ode" In the "Robert Parry" volume 
printed in 1597, In the library of S. R. Christie-Miller, Esq. at 
Britwell Court. Reprinted in Bryn Mawr College Monographs, Vol. XIV. 


the first, second and last lines to incorporate three names, here shown, in 
Roman type, and the initial letters of the remaining lines (in Gothic'type) 
employing a different variety of acrostic, spell two other names. “The Roman 
initial letters, taking the first line of each stanza, spell DOROTHI HALSALL; 
and the second line initials spell FRANSIS [sic/ WILOWBI; and the initials 
of the seventh and last lines spell IOHN SALESBVRYE. Taking the first eight 
stanzas, the initial letters of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth lines, 
taken successively from each stanza, yield the names ELIZABETH WOLFRESTONE 
and ROBERT PARRYE, 
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Poste III. 


The Patrons pauze in ode. 


D impl's florish, beauties grace, 

Fortune smileth in thy face, 

C ye bewrayeth honours flower, 

Joue is norish'd in thy bower, 

Jn thy bended brow doth lye, 

Zeale imprest with chastitie. 
Tove’s darling deere, 


Opale lippes of corall hue, 

Rarer die then cheries. newe, 

Arkes where reason -cannot trie, 

Beauties riches which doth lye, 

C ntomb'd in that fayrest frame, 

Zouch of breath perfumes the same. 
O rubie cleere. 


Ripe Avon fled Venvs bower, 
A yming at thy sweetest flower, 
i).is ardent loue forst the same, - 
Wonted agents of his flame: 
@rbe to whose enflamed fier, 
loue incens'd him to aspire. 
Hope of our time, 


Oriad's of the hills drawe neere, 

N ayad’s come before your peere: 

Flower of nature shining shoes, 

Riper then the falling rose, 

C ntermingled with white flower, 

@tayn'd with vermilion's power. 
Nestl’d in our clime. 


The siluer swans sing in poe, 
Silent notes of newe-spronge woe, . 
Tuned notes of cares I sing, 
Q rgan of the muses springe, 
atures pride inforceth me, 
C vn to rue my destinie. 

Starre shew thy might, 


Helens beautie is defac’d, 
Io's graces are disgrac’d, 
Reaching not the twentith part, 1 8 9 


Lrimtetietruren. 
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Of thy gloases true desart, 

Wut no maruaile thou alone, 

C'u'n art Venys paragone, 
Arm'd with delight. 


Iris coulors are to base, 

She would make APELLES gaze, 

Resting by the siluer streame, . 

Tossing nature seame by seame, 

Pointing at the Christall skie, 

Arguing her maiestie, P: Sum 
Loues rampire stronge LLL 


Hayre of Amber, fresh of hue, 

Wau'd with goulden wyers newe, 

Riches of the finest mould, 

MA arest glorie to behould, 

Pmpe with natures vertue graft, 

Cngines newe for dolors fraught 
Ev’n there are spronge, 


A Iem fram’d with Diamounds, 

In whose voice true concord sounds, 

Toy to all that ken thy smile, - 

In thee doth vertue fame beguile, 

In whose beautie burneth fier, 

Which disgraceth Queene desier: 
Saunce all compare, 


Loue it selfe being brought to gaze, 
Learnes to treade the louers maze; 
Lying vncou’red in thy looke, 

Left for to vnclaspe the Booke: | 
Where enroul'd thy fame remaines, = 


| 
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That Ivnos blush of glory staines: 
Blot out my care. 


Spheare containing all in all, 

Oncly fram’d to make men‘thrall: 

Onix deck'd with honours worth, 

On whose beautie bringeth foorth: 

Smiles ou’r clouded with disdaine, 

Which loyall heart doth paine: 
Voyde of disgrace, 


A vnona's blush that decks thy smile, 
W ayting louers to beguile: 
Where curious thoughts built the nest, 
Which neu'r yeildes to louers rest: 
Wasting still-the yeilding eye, 
Whilst he doth the beautie spie 

Rea’d in her face. 


Lampe enric’hd with honours flower, 

Blossome gracing VENvs bower: ` 

Bearing plumes of feathers white, 

Wherein Turtles * doe delighte, 

Sense would seme to weake to finde, 

Reason's depth in modest minde: 
Yeilding desire. 


/ 


Lode-starre of my happie choyse, 

In thee alone I doe reioyce: 

O happie man whose hap is such, 

To be made happie by thy tutch: 

Thy worth and worthynes could moue, 

The stoutest to incline to loue, 
Enflam’d with fier. 
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Tt has been doubtless observed that the spelling of Elizabethan names 
varied greatly, Sir John Salusbury himself using no less than six different 
versions of his name in the acrostic signatures; the name FRANCES as FRANSIS, 
in the poem just quoted; the letter I being used for Y as well as for J, and 
vice versa; IE for Y; names ending in Y often appearing as YE, and the like. 
Prototypes for the many spellings, forms of bible, abbr ied ions: and so forth, 
which are met with in Baconian "acrostics" can therefore readily be cited by 
the inventors of the latter. 

It is also true that authentic acrostics have been employed to reveal the 
author of given books as someone other than the person whose name appears as 
author. An example of this is found in a book in Spanish on the subject of 
the history of New Mexico, published in Cadiz, Spain, in 1812. Ostensibly, 
the aiios was & Count of Torene, Don Pedro Baptista Pino. The Count, however, 
had his book ghost-written; for the initial letters of the successive sentences 
beginning on page 43, spell out, not the name of the Count, but that of JUAN 
LOPEZ CANCELADA, the real author thus assuring at least posthumous credit for 
his literary effort. The paragraph in which the first part of the name is found 
consists of four sentences; the middle name is incorporated in a paragraph of 
five sentences; and the last name, consisting of nine letters, appears in a 


paragraph of nine sentences. 


'* 
` 


ft 
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EXPOSICION 


SUCINTA Y SENCILLA 


DE LA PROVINCIA ` 


NUEVO MEXICO: 


HECHA 


FOR SU DIPUTADO EN CORTES 


Don Pedro Baptista Pino, 


CON ARREGLO A SUS INSTRUCCIONES. 


cÁDIZ : 
CO4FRUMTA BRL ESTADO-MAYOR.CEMERAT, 


Ano dc 1819 


GA. ih 


my bricas de armas entre las naciones Jumana J Cahigna, 


PINO, EXPOSICIÓN 25: 


mas naciones que van referidas » eS el resultado de: la 
corta cantidad que se invierte en estos regalos. Al prin. 
Cipio pensaron los comanches que debian retornarlos. No 
dexaron pieza fina de su hermosa ptleteria Que no reco. 
giesen para excedernos en el obsequio. — — | 
noticia que tuvieron de que lo que se haciá à nom. 
bre de nuestro monarca no admitia retorno, los sorprehen>» 


cho cada dia mas precisa, 
Zahiéresele demasiado á un com none con decirle que à 
uisito..... š 3 

Cada dia han aumenta © estos gentiles las pruebas de 
su adhesion y fidelidad ¿ Ja España, Apénas. observan 
de los Estados-Unidos dah 


: — 


eene 


y de ellas hemos tenido que surtirnos en la provincia: los 
fusiles son de ta mejor calidad x Y cada dia toman incre» 
mento estas fabricas , y la de polvora. u 
(9) El gobernador Anza cor prehendid gue la Coman- 
cha z Yuta eran las mas temibles, y de su bolsillo trat) 
de hacerles regalos. Siguiéronse. despues de.cuenta del erg- 
rio: consisten en casacas y- capas de -paño azul de Rue- 
rèlaro, solapas encarnadas para ios principales. gefes , som- 
breros de tres picos , a algunas medallas incentadas por el 
comandante general, que asimisme fos obsequia cuando van 
á verlo: en mi provintia tambien se des da de comer: el 
obernador actual Don Joaquin del Real Lancaster tiene 
a politica de franguear su mesa á los principales. .Gustan 
mucho del vino (al que llaman agua loca ) y no se pre- 
«aven. de emborracharse. De cuatro ios ú esta parte tam- 
‘bien regaiamos à los cahiguas,. | 
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| £ w provincia ` con mincha, puntualidad. No bien. 
fod la revolucion del vireinato de México en 1810, 
€ presentaron al comandante Salcedo ofreciendo destruir 
& Hidalgo, y á cuantos fuesen en contra de los dere- 
thos del capitan grande. Contávolos el Señor Salcedo , max 


; el 
T 


añ 


religion... Debo advertir, 
galos , que me veo obliga- 


porque no i 


nteres mutuo en la conset ` 
la española, Ái menor esfuerzo 
| del nuevo colegio se redüvirán. 
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Now what js it that makes us sure that the foregoing examples of thé acrostic 
method are instances of valid cryptography, that is, that the hidden or secret texts 
they contain were enfolded or placed therein by conscious design and intent? Will 
they be found to answer the requirements for the bipartite test? In both pe queue 
they do indeed measure up: The validity of the plain text, and the validity of the 
key are both plainly obvious. In each of the foregoing cases, the plainly evident 
name is one of such length that it could not have "just happened;" and the perfectly 
symmetrical and systematic order in which the individual letters forming a given 
name are found in the open text, makes it & matter of extreme improbability that 
the names are purely the result of accident—in fact, the probabilities for that 
are so astronomically high, that we are forced to the conclusion that the names were 
placed there by a conscious act on the part of the author, not the printer, in 
each case. So much for the techniques and mechanics of acrostics and acrostic 
methods of cryptography which are of TUN to us and which deal with the 
hiding of secret texts in external or innocent texts. 

` We come next to & consideration of the techniques and mechanics of anagrams 
and the anagrammatic methods of cryptography. Here we shall find a considerably 
expanded and unlimited field for the activity of cryptographers or pseudo- 
eryptographers searching for "proofs" of non-Shakespearean authorship. This is 
beodüsd the anagrammatic method is itself a very flexible one: all one has to do 
is to take & word, name, phrase, or sentence, and merely rearrange its component 
letters to form another word, name, phrase, or sentence. There need be no system 
at all to the rearrangement of the letters—that, of course, is the feature which 
appeals to the anti-Shakespearean users of such a system, if it can be dignified 
by such a designation. 

| The word anagram, we have noted once before, means, literally & rearrangement 


" 


of letters. In order to be "perfect," an anagram should be a, rearrangement 


: ne SSE DU E ETT da 
— yoa —P 
Sean terial ate RE 


producing & word or words reacting B Ted 1 9 6 
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upon the original as a, comment, a sarcasm, a definition, a revelation, etc. In 
& perfect anagram no erate, aiT, or deletion of letters is permitted. We 
find Lou Y loai P: oiver especially among Baconians addicted to anagrams , 
which permits I to be used for J; or vice versa, U for V, or vice versa, etc. 
In a later chapter we cite Instances and examples of authentic anagrams, especially 
in'the realm of anagrams upon the so-called Angelic Salutation: "Ave, Maria, 
Gratia Plena, Dominus Tecum." 

It is when the acrostic and the anagrammatic methods are combined into a 
single system that the Baconians find the most liberal and the most elegant ways 
of bringing evidence in support of their theses, evidence which they deem tantamount 
to proof. We shall proceed to examine a few examples forthwith. 

In the last half-century several persons have claimed to find by acrostic and 
anagrammatic methods indications in the Plays of authorship other than that of 
Shakespeare. Most often such indications consist of “hidden signatures" such as 
BACON, or an even shorter version of that name, such as F. BAC, or F. ST. A., or the 
like, or perhaps even a so-called Latin version, BACO, BACONO or BACONI. Among the 
many proponents of these methods is the late Walter Conrad Arensberg, the results of 


whose prodigious labors have found their way into print. In 1922 Arensberg Veta 

1 
privately his scholarly volume, "The Cryptography of Shakespeare. Part One." In the 
1/ 


~ Los Angeles: Howard Bowen, pp. 280. 


preface he refers to previous attempts to discover cryptographic evidence for 
non-Shakespearean authorship, such as those of Owen, Donnelly, Gallup, and William 


Stone Booth, and then adds: 


"In my opinion none of the methods to which I have referred has 
been proved to have been employed by Francis Bacon in the works 

of William Shakespeare. Other attempts ... have been based on the 
methods of the common anagram and the common acrostic.  ...The 
method which I have defined and illustrated in the following pages 
as the key to the cryptography of Shakespeare.  ...I have called 
the compound anagrammatic acrostic." 
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Arensberg was one of the most prolific of the writers who placed unquestion- 
ing faith in anagrammatic and acrostic methods of proof of Baconian authorship. 
Student of occultism, erstwhile writer of modern verse, long-time patron of 
modern poets and painters, and famed collector of what is probably the most 
distinguished grouping of modern painting and sculpture in America, of which 
collection the Philadelphia Museum of Art has been the recipient, in many ways 
Arensberg reminds one of Gabriele Rossetti, the poet, critic, and self-exiled 
father of the three famous Rossetti children, Dante Gebriele, Christina, and 
William Michael. The parallelism will be evident after reading the ensuing 
paragraphs, taken from a study of Rossetti by Edwin R. Vincent, Professor of 
Italian literature in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Corpus Christi 
u 


1 
Gabriele Rossetti in England, Oxford, 1936. Chapter IV, page 72. ff. 


"Rossetti has left a vast body of writings ... in which he has attempted 
to prove the truth of his unorthodox interpretation of mediaeval litera- 
ture. They present a formidable record of unsystematic research in which 
we see an enthusiast plunging farther and farther from the logic of facts 
and good sense until truth is lost in the dreadful nightmare of an idée 
fixe. There is no real evolution of the Theory although it grows and > 
expands until it embraces ever wider horizons. The numerous inaccuracies 
of deduction, mis-statements of historical fact, and self-contradictions 
... have caused critics to turn away from them in disgust. ...Conversely 
they attracted, and continue to attract, a certain type of mind for whom 
the appeal of esoteric mysticism is stronger than that of reason. ...It 
is impossible to read far into Rossetti's books without realizing that. 
we have to deal with a work of faith and imagination rather than of 
reasoning. There is an appearance of reason, for the author is set on 
proving by logic the truth of what he already believes by intuition. 

The truth is plain to him and he cannot comprehend why others do not 
immediately accept it, but as they desire demonstration he has multi- 
plied his proofs. It is the redundancy and confusion of a prophet 
expounding by an unfamiliar method the truth revealed to his own simple 
soul in & flash of inspiration ... In such work as this, ... it is 


9 Gh ioi ^a 
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idle to look for the calm reasoning of a scholar; we do not find it, and 
there is little or no advantage in attacking the obvious inconsistencies 
and absurdities that abound. 


Stated in the briefest possible way, Rossetti's belief was that from 
early times there had existed a secret society with humanitarian and 
secular aims which had united its members in opposition to political and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Its origins were mysterious, but owing to dis- 
tinctive symbols and rites, it can be recognized in the earliest civili- 
gations. ..-It exists in the modern world as the force behind Free- 

‘ masonry. In the course of. time a secret code language was developed 
in which the sectarians kept each other informed of their affairs. 


The genesis of this belief in Rossetti is not difficult to under- 
stand. As a Freemason, and later a carbonaro, he had been initiated into 
the rites and mysteries of secret societies with political aims. An 
unsuccessful and exiled revolutionary, he had learned...on studying 
Dante ... that he too had been exiled, ... that he too had written in 
cryptic language and made use of mystical symbolism. Might Dante not 
have been a member of a secret society ... who used a gergo to communi - 
cate with his fellows? ... 


The next procedure was to interpret the symbolism and unravel the 
code. This to some degree accomplished according to his satisfaction, 
the temptation to apply the solution to other writings of other epochs 
and other countries was too strong to be resisted, until the gergo in 
his eyes became the universal key ... The evolution of this idea was 
gradual and ... will prove inextricable unless we hold fast to Dante, 


for the basis of the whole structure is an interpretation of the Divine 
Comedy." 


It would almost appear that Professor Vincent was describing Walter 
Conrad Arensberg, so applicable to the latter are the foregoing remarks on 
Rossetti's idée fixe. Indeed, it is legitimate to speculate on the possibility 
that Arensberg, gifted student of Italian literature that he was while at 
Harvard, became enamored of the system of philosophy Gabriele Rossetti had 
erected on Dante's Divine Comedy and adapted it to his own theories about 


Francis Bacon's system. It is significant indeed that Arensberg's very first 
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work in the field of cryptography dealt not with the writings of Francis Bacon 
1 
or William Shakespeare, but with those of Alighieri Dante. In short, it may 


1 
Arensberg, W.C. The Cryptography of Dante, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1921, pp. 48h. 


well be that Arensberg, the impressionable young student, became imbued with 
Gabriele Rossetti's ideas as to Dante, the greatest of Italian poets, and 
then merely by the process of transference, tailored Rossetti's ideas to fit 
the greatest of English poets, William Shakespeare. Rossetti, unrestricted by 
any knowledge of true cryptographic systems or conventions, searched for 
acrostics — and of course found them — in Dante. Arensberg went far beyond 
Rossetti in this field, and then began publishing the resulis of his life-long 
work on the Bacon-Shakespeare is Unlike Rossetti, however, Arensberg 


2 


The Cryptography of Shakespeare, Part One. Los Angeles: Howard Bowen, 
1922, pp. 200. P 


. had an accurate understanding of what constitutes a valid acrostic (page 6): 


"In the general sense of the word, an acrostic is & spelling 
composed of letters at the extremity of consecutive units of text. 
The units of text that are used in the construction of acrostics are 
most commonly lines, but they may be any other units, such as 
chapters, cantos, stanzas, and words. The extremity from which the 
letters of the acrostic spelling are taken is most commonly the 
beginning of the unit of text, but it may also be at the end." 


He then gives examples of acrostics constructed on the various units of 
text, and as an example of one based on consecutive lines, he quotes the well- 


known poem in memory of Sir Francis Walsingham, contemporary of Bacon. 
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His long first chapter, which in great part is indicative of considerable erudition 
in respect to English, German, Greek, and Latin history and literature, begins with a 
firm declaration of his conviction stated in the very first paragraph (page 3) of his 
book: 


"The conclusive evidence that William Shakespeare is the pseudonym 
of Francis Bacon is incorporated in the original editions of the 
Shakespeare plays and poems. This evidence consists of cryptograms 
in which the name of the poet is signed as Francis Bacon: 


Arensberg goes on to explain, in great detail and in & quite scientific manner, 
that the methods he uses -- the acrostic, the telestic and the acrotelestic -- are 
commonly employed according to two distinct methods: (1) an inflexible method, and 
(2) a flexible method. In the inflexible method the number of letters in the 
acrostic coincides exactly with the total number of the selected units which comprise 
the text in which the acrostic is embedded. To clarify this sere eg note the poem 
quoted on vade Od containing the acrostic SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM; the legend contains 
20 letters; there are 20 lines in the poem in which it is contained. But, Arensberg 
maintains, there is more to it than that: 


"In the construction of an acrostic on the total number of lines 

(or other units) of a text, the author of the text establishes an 
inflexible correspondence between the physical form of the text 

and the acrostic spelling. The initial of the first line corresponds 
to the first letter of the acrostic spelling. The initial of the 
last line corresponds to the last letter of the acrostic spelling. 
The number of the line initials corresponds to the number of letters 
in the acrostic spelling. The identity of the line initials corre- 
sponds to the identity of the letters in the acrostic spelling. And 
the sequence in which the various letters appear as line initials 
corresponds to the sequence in which the same letters appear in the 
acrostic spelling. ....And in the sense that the acrostic spelling 
is signified in respect to the essential particulars of beginning, 
end, number of letters, and sequence of letters, and that it pre- 
cludes the possibility of an alternative spelling, the acrostic 
method by which it is signified may be called inflexible. 

"... The form of an acrostic text is the same as the form of a 

text in which no acrostic is contained; they have each a beginning 
and an end and lines of words. It is obvious therefore, that so 

far as the form of the acrostic text alone is concerned, the presence 
of the acrostic is indicated only by the possibility of discovering it. 
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"...In the event that it is possible to discover in a given text 
an acrostic spelling which conforms to an inflexible method such: 
as I have described, the evidence that the author of the text in- 
tended the spelling may be deduced from the mere possibility of 
the spelling itself. ...Any acrostic spelling which may be 
deciphered in & text in accordance with an inflexible method is 
its own proof that it was intended by the author of the text." 


How could the mechanics of the regular acrostic method be more explicitly stated 
than that? Arensberg emphasizes and re-emphasizes its fixed, precise character. But 
he fails us in one respect: He says nothing about the number of letters in the 
acrostic or the bearing which that fe&ture has upon the validity or objective 
existence of the acrostic--that is, whether we are convinced that the acrostic was 
placed there by a conscious act, or whether it happens to be there by accident. In 
a, few moments later on in this study we shall consider the phenomena of acrostics 
and examine them in the light of statistical theory. We shall look into those which 
are offered us by several Baconian enthusiasts and see if we can entertain a strong 
cdevietion of the objective existence of their acrostics as manifestations of a 
conscious intent, on the part of the author of the book in which the acrostics are 
found, to place them where they occur. But at this point we deem it only fair to 


state. declares 
pesnt—ort—thert 


a that Arensberg is on thoroughly solid ground when he  P'ses*es that an 


acrostic ' ‘deciphered in a text by an inflexible method is its own pront that it 


Thereafter 
was intended by the author of the text." —Shls poste, however, he departs from 


the D any method, and prepares & case for himself for his future 
l 
revelations: 


17 
Op.cit., pp. 21-23. 


"In the construction of an acrostic on less than the total number 

of the lines of the text, the author makes an arbitrary choice; 
first, as to the proportion of the number of the letters in the 
ROMS spelling to the number of the lines in the text; and second, 
as to the position which the consecutive lines to be used for the 
acrostic spelling shall occupy within the limits of the total 

number of lines. By reason of this arbitrary choice, the method 
which.he uses in the construction of the acrostic is flexible. 
...The beginning of the spelling is not necessarily the initial of 
the first line; the end of the spelling is not necessarily the 
initial of the last line; and the number of the letters in the 
spelling is not necessarily any particular proportion of the total * 202 


number of lines. ...So far as the form of the text is concerned 
there is no indication as to the line on which the spelling begins, 
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. the line on which the spelling ends, or the number of lines 
which the spelling includes. And there is consequently no 
indieation as to the identity or the sequence of the initials 
of the lines which are to be used for the acrostic spelling. 
. The only indication ... is simply that a spelling of some 
sort is discoverable on an indefinite number of consecutive 
initials." 
The analytical reader will perceive that Arensberg's description of his "flexible" 
method starts with a two-headed arbitrary choice, and is pursued by six indefinite 
and indecisive factors. He is disarmingly candid, however: he points out that 
such a method cannot of itself be considered proof that the acrostic spelling was 
intended by the author; but the author's intention may, he contends, be found in 
the form of clues, hints or allusions in the text in which the acrostic occurs, such 
allusions being placed therein for the express purpose of indicating the presence of 
acrostics. 
Following Arensberg's dissertation of fifteen pages on acrostics, he takes up 
an explanation of anagrams as a cryptographic method. As everyone knows who has 
played the game of anagrams, popular some 25 or 30 years ago, an anagram is a 


transposition of the letters of a word, a name, or a phrase, a new word or words 


being formed by such transposition. The number of such new words which can be formed 


is of course limited by what the unabridged English dictionary admits as good 

English words. It is often astonishingly high. As the poet Dryden, who was con- 
temptuous of both acrostics and anagrams, phrased it, the purpose of the game of 
anagrams is to “torture one poor word tten thousand = In playing the game, 


l 


The line occurs in Mac Flecknoe: "a merciless and withering satire directed against 


Shadwell. The references are to certain literary tricks which Dryden affects to 
despise; and it is probable that he had especially in mind George Herbert (1593-16 


32). 


selections from whose writings justify literally. the mention of Anagram, wings, and 


altars". (Kendall, Frank A. William Shakespeare and his three friends Ben, 
Came amd Francis, Boston, 1911, p. l.). The satire goes thus: 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen Iambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for uy. command 

Some peaceful e a s in Acrostic land: 

There thou may'st Wings display and Altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways.’ x 2 
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Incidentally, Knox (op.cit.) says, "Addison similarly speculated whether the 
inventor of the anagram or the inventor of the acrostic were the greater 
blockhead." 
the vocabulary and the ingenuity of the participants play a part, and it is rare 
indeed when two players will form the same set of new words from the original words. 
In our city & daily newspaper carries regularly as one of its features, & "word 
game," the contestants being asked to form from one given word a designated number 


1/ 
of different words -- sometimes as many as thirty or forty new words. In the 16th 


ee s Do QI s S ROS s S 
wer "Garrulity: find 32 words." “Charwoman: find 39 words." “Balancing: 
find 26 words." No three-letter words, plurals or root-derivatives are permitted. 

and l7th centuries anagrams constituted an important and fashionable amusement; 
the grave and the gay, the young and the old, the witty and learned,as well as 
the dull and stodgy, indulged in them. In present days a variation of the old, old 
game (but under a new name," SCRABBLE") is taking our populace by storm. 

Arensberg begins by citing a few short and standard well-known anagrams, 
such as AUGUSTUS for GUSTAVUS or vice versa; VOLTAIRE from his true name AROUET 
L(e) J(eune), etc. Then he comments (page 18): 

"Though the Correspondence between ... the anagram and the ... original 
spelling is ‘inflexible | as to the number and identity of their letters, 


the-correspondence is flexible as to the sequence of the letters, since 
the sequence rests upon the arbitrary choice of the maker of the ana- 


gram. The method employed in the construction of a common anagram is 
therefore flexible." (Italics ours) 
He then discusses the palindrome, as a kind of anagram which is inflexible, since 
the sequence of the letters is fixed in this method, reading, as they must, the 
same whether taken backwards or forwards -- the classic examples being MADAM 
or HANNAH, and the less noticeable ROTATOR. 


The longest English words thus far discovered which are anagrams of each 
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` 1/ * 
other are INTERROGATIVES and TERGTVERSATION, Amd while we are mentioning these 


We are indebted to Prof. Andrew S. Gleason of Harvard University for calling our 
attention to this curiosity in the domain of anagrams. 


ze a reference to the longest anagram on record to 
2 į 
date, according to Wheatley (p. 90-91): In "Francisco de la Torre y Sebil, 


curiosities, we should not 


2/ 
Wheatley, H. B. Of Anagrams. A monograph treating of their history from the 
earliest ages, ... . London, 1062, pp. loo. This is a mine of information 
on the subject, even more extensive in its contents than is contained in the 
article Anagrams, in: 


Walsh, William S. Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1893, pp. 1104. 


Luzes de la Aurora dias del Sol," he says, "there is the longest anagram I have 
ever seen. It is in Spanish, and the Marques de Astorga, with all his titles, 
etc., anagrammatized into eight lines of about 140 letters." 


One author cites the palindromic sentence “Lewd did I live, and evil I did 


" Wheatley, H. B., op.cit., p. 11, under "Palindromes," 


dwel," and many examples in Latin and Greek. One mediaeval legend revolves 
around a palindrome of two sentences, each Es composed of the same letters 
whether read forwards or in reverse. It seems that St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
was pursuing his way on foot to consult the Pope in Rome, when met by the devil. 
St. Martin promptly transformed the devil into a mule and continued on his way, 
 goading the mule to greater effort by repeatedly making & cross upon the back of 
the animal. The beast is said to have remonstrated in these words: SIGNA TE, 
SIGNA; TEMERE ME TANGIS ET ANGIS. ROMA TIBI SUBITO MOTIBUS IBIT AMOR. (Cross; 
cross youtube you annoy and vex me without need. For, owing to my exertions, 


Rome, your desire, will soon be near.) 


Walsh, William S.,op.cit., p. 852. 205 
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According to Wheatley, the inventor of the palindrome was a Greek poet 
of the third century B.C. by the name of Sotades, who employed the game to such 
a maddening degree that the reigning Ptolemy had Sotades thrown into the sea. 
Whether or not aware of the latter's dire fate, Arensberg is undeterred in his 
pursuit, and in his elaborate discussion and explanation of the anagrammatic method, 
and once again--as in the case of the acrostic--he asserts that allusions will be 
found in the texts which are to be understood as indications of the presence of 
anagrams (page 20). He cites several ways in which such signposts to the presence 
of an anagramm may be detected or located; then he comes to his declaration of the 
method which he has evolved (page 22): 
"...By reason of the fact that it involves an anagrammatic trans- 
position of the letters at the extremities of the anagram, this 
peculiar structure is essentially a combination of the anagram and 
the acrostic; and I shall accordingly call it the acrostic anagrame 
...And the extraordinary and most manifest use that is made of the 
&crostic anagram in the first Shakespeare Folio is intended, as I 
shall show, to suggest the analogous anagrammatic acrostic as the 
method to be used in deciphering the author's signatures." 
Having devoted & lengthy first chapter to the general nature and characteristics 
of the simple acrostic and the anagrammatic acrostic--which requires on his part 
a considerable amount of “shoring up" for the structure to stand--Arensberg 
then proceeds to his second chapter, which compréses &pproximately 135 pages devoted 
to citing many illustrations or cases of the presence of acrostics of a very simple 
type requiring only a small amount of anagramming to forma "signature." The 
curious feature of this chapter to us is that scores of these demonstrations deal 
with cases involving Bacon's own works, the authorship of which, according 
to Arensberg, literally abounds in anagrammatic statements that Bacon wrote 
it. Arensberg, it is true, has an explanation of why Bacon deemed it necessary 


or desirable to plant cryptographie proofs of his authorship in his own works, 
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for Bacon had a well-defined purpose in this concealment, says > Arensberg 
on page 63: 


"In The Advancement of Learning and indeed in all his philosophical 
works, Bacon is concerned with a method of remedying the deficiencies 
of human knowledge; the method which he proposes is a method of 
induction, as opposed to the deductive method employed in the 
traditional philosophy and science; and in order to illustrate not 
only the deficiencies of knowledge based on the deductive method 

but also the value of the deductive method for the remedy of those 
deficiencies, he embodies in his various texts a kind of writing which 
consists of a repetition of groups of identical letters in irregular 
sequences and which can only be read by an inductive method by means 
of which alone the regularity in the apparent irregularity can be 
discovered. The cryptographic method itself, which is based on a 
regularity in the apparent irregularity of the letters of the manifest 
text, is intended as an exact illustration of the regularity to which 
the apparent irregularity of natural phenomena may be reduced to 

laws; and the method of reading the cryptograms is accordingly 
intended as an illustration of the method which must of necessity be 
employed for the advancement of learning in philosophy and science." 


Judged on its own merits as argument, this appears to us to be, to say the 
least, far-fetched. And what is to be said for his argument when identical 
"cryptographic" phenomena are found in books printed long after Baoon's death? 
Any reader who wishes to devote the time to the search may find acrostic 
anagrammatic "Bacons" all over the pages of his daily newspaper, together with 
"hints and clues" as to their presence. x 

. Arensberg devotes approximately 110 pages to uncovering simple ana- 
grammatic acrostic and simple anagrammatic telestic signatures of Bacon in 
The Advancement of Learning and in the First Folio. The renderings of the 
signature are variously BACON; I. BACON; I.F. BACON; F, BACO; VERULAME; and 
others. Some examples with their "clues" == which f^^ Arensberg never fails 
to find, for his knowledge of literature, art, philosophy, and esoteric science 


is so wide that he sees allusions here, there, and everywhere — will illustrate 


his, method: 
An -anagrammatic acrostic, he says, is plainly evident in Troylus and Cressida, 
Act II, Scene II, lines 121-123: "The acrostic spelling, as the expression of 


& concealed truth, corresponds to the allusion to Cassandra as an unbelieved 201 
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prophetess". 
'Nor once deiect the courage of our mindes; 
Because Cassandra's mad, her brainsicke raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodnesse of & quarrel, ...'. 
"Consider in these lines the following acrostic letters: 
No 
B 
Ca 
Read: BACON." (Page 86) 
And again: "Another acrostic appears in the following passage from Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene II, lines 70-73: 
‘Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; 
But nor exprest in fancie; rich, not gawdie: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


And they in France of the best ranck and station.' 


"Consider in these lines the following acrostic letters: 


— 


Read: FP, BACON." 
"The presence of the acrostic spelling of the author's name in the text 
nay be hinted in the phrase: 'Proclaimes the man'. As an acrostic is 
not the ordinary method of expression, the name may be understood to be 
'exprest in faneie!," 
Many of the Arensberg examples are not taken from consecutive lines, that 
is, columns, but from consecutive words; as (page 95) & quotation from page 26h 


of The Advancement of Learning; with the significant (to him) letters capitalized: 


"knowledge is of those things which are to Be ACcepted OF 
with great limitation and caution: 


Read: F. BACO. 


e 
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A simple anagrammatic telestic is found by him in the first three lines 
of the Catalogue in the First Folio; 
"A CATALOGVE 
of the seuerall Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 


gedies contained in this volume. 


Consider in these lines the following telestic letters: 
Cae 4944 c «iq VI 
eecccccceccoccctc 


e e s o 69804 »/« € «LUI 


Read:  VERULAME," 

Then T Arensberg consumes 20 pages with citations of instances of his 
anagrammatic acrotelestic, which he defines as "an anagrammatic acrostic com- 
posed of the initials of the final words of consecutive units of text in 
conjunction with an indeterminate number of consecutively adjacent letters 
to the right of these initials", An interesting example of the type of 
"signature" he obtains by this method, he takes from page 31 and the page 
opposite, Advancement of Learning: 

"and Iealosie of Gregorie the first of that name, Bi- 
shop of Rome, euer obtaine the opinion of pietie or 
deuotion: but contrarywise receiued the censure 
of humour, malignitie, and pusillanimitie, euen a- 
mongst holie men: in that he designed to obliterate 
and extinguish the memorie of Heathen antiquitie 


and Authors, But contrarewise it was the Christi- 


"Consider on these lines the following acrotelestic letters: 


@ eee 0.000 0 00 0000000 . ............... B 


e€*«06090060900900000900090090099990209 O 
eo ooo... ...o..... C 
eeoceoooosoo.o.. oo... .... 9... °... A 
eececesecec6eceocececeeececcece OD 
ee ooqsoooooooooo0... o... ........ AN 
ee... ...ç.o................... C 


"Read: BACO, BACON. 


"Note the proximity of the word 'name' to the beginning of the first acro- 
telestic spelling of the name of the author. Note also the reference to 
'Authors'; and the possible allusion to the concealment of his name in the 
acrotelestic, which con be understood to be ‘designed to obliterate and 
extinguish the memorie' of him." 209 : 


LA 
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After recording numerous examples from works other than Bacon's and the 
Shakespeare Plays, such as Love's Martyr, Ben Jonson's Timber, and Hall's 
Virgidemiarum -- the last-named being the volume wherein the Reverend Begley 
discovered strong evidence that the person whom Hall addresses as LABEO is 
Francis Bacon (Labeo = 33, Bacon = 33; See Chapter XT) -- Arensberg launches on the 
pursuit of his specialty, which he names the compound anagrammatic acrostic and 
acro-telestic, based, he states, on modifications of the simple acrostic forms. 

_ "The first modification ... consists of the composition of a single 
acrostic spelling by the use of the acrostic letters 
in consecutive lines in conjunction with the acrostic letters of 
an indeterminate number of words that are consecutively adjacent 
to the acrostic words of the same lines. This ... is essentially 
a combination of acrostics based on two different kinds of units 
of text, consecutive lines and consecutive words. ... the novelty 
in the feature now under discussion is the fact that the two units 
are used simultaneously in the construction of a single acrostic 
spelling." (page 169) 

After many more pages of explanation and examples of this type of "sig- 
nature", Arensberg (on page 202) gives what he believes to be & conclusive 
definition: 

"The compound anagrammatic acrostic is a method of constructing a 
spelling in another spelling, or text, by arranging the letters 

of the acrostic spelling in an anagrammatic sequence as an indefi- 
nite number of the acrostic letters of an indefinite number of 
consecutive words, beginning with either the first word or the last 
word of an indefinite number of lines." 

Exactly what this means, if reduced from the verbiage to its essence, 
is this: Take any letters you please to form a text, so long as you take them 
from consecutive lines or from consecutive words, or both, and rearrange these 
letters to compose whatever words or phrases your imagination directs. The 
thousands of words with which Arensberg surrounds his explanation are just so 


much smoke to befog the very simple procedure he uses -- demonstrated by the 


following example from Macbeth, Act V, Scene VII, lines 1-5 (page 200): 
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"They haue tied me to a stake, I cannot flye, 

But Beare-like I must fight the course. What's he 
That was not borne of woman? Such a one 

Am I to fear or none. 

What is thy name? 


Consider in these lines the following acrostic letters: 


A A S os Sole a s ite SS se e ek 
B.oecceeocvcecceesutnteseceveocetocscevotoet 


@ e s ç @ e e @ e e o .& e e € @ e 0208 8 e @ ç... sie . Q0 
SESA ar ..... eq o eoo 0000 0 EE EE E .. a 


Spi es aoo... .... oo... 9... 559 ps de ML 


Read: F. BACON. Note the hinting expression "What is thy name?" Z 

The last 75 or more pages of his book are teken up with what Arensberg 
aptly terms "cross gartered acrostics". He utilizes both the beginnings and 
ends of lines, but maintains a bit of inflexibility, to the extent that he 
never employs both the beginning and end of the same line. Thus he finds (page 
268) TO FRANCIS SAINT ALBANS in the last 16 lines of Ben Jonson's poem to William 
Shakespeare in the First Folio: 


And such wert thou. Looke how the fathers face 
Liues in his issue, euen so, the race 

Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines 
In his well torned, and true-filed lines: 

In each of which he seems to shake a Lance 

As brandish'd at the eyes of Ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 

And make those flights vpon the bankes of Thames, 
And so did take Eliza, and our Tames! 

But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a Constellation there! 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage 
Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping stage; 
Which, since thy flight fro hence, hath mourned like night, 
And despaires day, but for they Volumes light. 


ND 
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says Arensberg, "consider the following acrostic letters ...: 


1 


"Now, 1 


Qo ole s ee» ea e e ene Q e s isis e e s depen s esee ri 


ee oeo00ooooooo OE EEOLCLEOCEEOE ECHL OSEeSEOSSEeLACL 


Oise: eee 
In  ..... — 
In T ... 
A —— .. 
T eoece ee 
A eeeeee eee 
T coocoo eo 
B eevee oe 
A e@eeoee ee 
S evoeeevere 
~ *e@oeoooeoooooqeoooooooooo (EEEE KI S 
COevereecereosoe eecccccsli 
***09090909299 eecccoccl 


Read: TO FRANCIS SAINT ALBANS." 

Arensberg states that the phrase "well-torned and true-filed lines" was 
used by Jonson to hint that the letters &re to be filed off and turned, or 
anagrammatized; and that "shake a Lance” is another clue to the acrostic 
spelling intended. 

It has of course been evident that in every case the "signature" cited 
has been the end result of anagramming. We cheerfully admit that if the long name 
"Francis St. Albans" had been obtained by progressing regularly through the 
successive lines in some systematic fashion, such as finding the first letter on 
the first line, the second letter on the second line, etc., or beginning at the 
end and reading upwards, but always continuing in undisturbed sequence, we should 
be impressed. Ben Jonson certainly possessed sufficient ingenuity to compose a 


1/ 
poem incorporating a hidden name in a legitimate mammer had he intended to do so. 


bk 


The first edition of Coryat's Crudities shows the name THOMAS CORYATE as the 
successive initials of the lines of Jonson's dedicatory poem. In Jonson's 
play Volpone he spells this name by means of successive initials in his 
"Argument . Both are straightforward acrostics easily recognizable, because 
inserted by an authentic method. 


But all the so-called "signatures" cited by Arensberg are short ones and are made up 


almost entirely of letters of high frequency. Let us see how this affects the 
matter. Consider the following statistical data: Ie 212 
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` 1 
l. Relative frequencies of initial letters in 1000 words: 


1/ Taken from pe ma s Secret writing, New York: David Kemp & Co., 
T 


1936, p. 63 and 

A-- Alphabetically arranged B - Arranged by frequency 
` A87 F-41 K- 6 P-h2 Uz15 T-180 I-65 F-hl Y=22 Ve 7 
B-46 G=13 Lel7 Q@ 2 Ve 7 A- 87 W=54 D=35 N-20 K- 6 
C-50 H-66 Me 35 Re27 We 54 Os 74 C=50 Mz 35 Lel7 J- 5 
D=35 I-65 N= 20 S-67 X- O S= 67 B-46 R=27 Uz15 Q- 2 
E-23 J= 5 Ox7 4 T-180  Y-22 H= 66 P=42 E=23 G=13 Zz 1 
Ze 1 X- 0 

J. Relative frequencies of final letters in 1000 ed 

A - Alphabetically arranged B - Arranged by frequency 

A=) F243 K=11 P=T Usl E=210 R=66 G=28 P=7 Usl 
B=1 G=28 L=31 Q=0 V-0 S=127 0=52 H=19 Az}. IsO 
C=2 H=19 Mz14 R=66 W-12 T=123 Yo44 Mzlh C=2 JO 
D-104 I-O N=100 S=127 Xal D-104 Fzh3 W-12 Xzl Q=0 
E-210  JzO 0=52 T2123  Y.hh N=100 L=31 Kzll B-1 VzO 
Z=0 Z=0 

2/ 


3. Absolute frequencies of 10,000 letters of English literary text: 


2/ According to Hitt, op-cit, p. 6. 


A - Alphabetically arranged B - Arranged by frequency 
A-778 F-197 K= Th Pe223  U-308 E1277 2667 e372  F-19[ V-112 
Bh C Gsl7h ` Ls372 & 98. wie T. 855 Re651 Usa308  Y-196 K- 74 
C296 H=595  M-288 Rs651 Ws=176 O= 807 S=622 C=296 Wel76 J= 51 
D-402 12667 N=686 S622 X. 27 A- 778  H-595 M=288 Gel7h X; 27 
E2l277 J= 51 0:807 12855  Y-196 N= 686  D.ho2  P.223 Belkl Zz i 
Ze 17 Q= 


h. Relative frequencies of initial and final letters of English words, as given 
by Hitt, based upon a count of 4,000 words:3/ 


Op.cit., p. 9. 


lettersp A CH 0, D B F d EH 1 J K L M N Q Pe R S T U N WX t3 
Initials 9.8 6 5.2 h 2 3,1 l.l 2 h pO 8 : 67 98.751 oe € 


Simi pies doa b à Qo. 1 5 19 hu. 93211.) 8 
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Now for our study of acrostics in the light of statistical or mathematical 
probability theory. let us begin by noting the following stanza by George Herbert: 
Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where 
And when and how the business may be done. 
Slackness breeds worms; but the same traveller, 
Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 

Shall we regard the word LAST as an acrostic consciously or deliberately placed | 
there by the author, or shall we treat it as accidental--the result of a random 
sequence of letters brought about by sheer &ccident or, as we often say, purely 
fortuitously? The probability or improbability that it occurs as an acrostic by 
adedaent or fortuitously can readily be ascertained. 

Let us assume , to begin with, that we have before us a book of English 
poetry consisting of 1,000 pages and that each page contains exactly 100 lines. 

What we wish to calculate is the probability of finding the letters A, L, 8, and 

T as the initial letters of the initial words of four consecutive lines anywhere 

in the book and in the order un According to statistical theory the probability 
1 


Their relative frequencies as initial letters, (based upon a count in 4,000 
words) of standard English literary text, as given by Parker Hitt in his 


Manual for the solution of military ciphers (1916) are: A=9, L = 2, 8 = 5, 
T = 17 in 100 words. That is, in 100 words 9 will begin with A, 2 with L, 


5 with S, and 17 with T. 


in which we are interested is the product of the frequencies of the letters 

A, L, S, and T as initial letters in English literary text. (We regard the 
occurrences of the four letters as being entirely independent or unrelated events, 
een. we think of their occurring as the initial letters of four consecutive 
lines of poetry.) According to the frequencies given in footnote 1 on SML 
this product is .09 x .02 x .05 x .1T = .0000153, or pto 0000153. Let us 
understand what this means in connection with our model book of English poetry, 


which, as stated above, we have assumed to contain exactly 1,000 pages, each page 
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containing exactly 100 lines. 

We wish to know the probability of finding the word LAST as a simple, 
straightforward acrostic (i.e., as the initial letters of the initial words of 
four consecutive lines) anywhere in our model book. Iet us give full scope for 
the search and regard the book as being in the nature of a sonéinands scroll 
containing 100,000 lines, with the possibility that the acrostic may be looked 
for on any four consecutive lines, including the terminal three sets of lines 
(the 99,998th, the 99,999th, and the 100 , 000th) which can be used in connection 
with the initial sets of lines (the lst, the 2d, and the 3d). This now permits. 
us to say that in such a scroll (or book) there would be exactly 100,000 opportunities 
for the acrostic word LAST to occur. Since Pp = .0000153, which means that 153 
occurrences of the event can be expected in ten million oppo ant es, then in 
100,000 opportunities the event may be expected to occur 1/100th as often, or 
1.53 times. That is, the word LAST may be expected to occur as an acrostic purely 
by accident or fortuitously one or two times in the book. We can easily check 
this finding by simple arithmetic. 

According to the frequencies given in the footnote on ie above, 2$ of all . 
English words begin with the letter L. Therefore, in our model book of 100,000 lines 
here will be 2,000 lines with the initial letter L. Again, 9% of all English words 
begin with the letter A; therefore, among the 2,000 lines beginning with L, 9% or 
180 of them will be followed by a line beginning with the letter A, forming the 
acrostic digraph LA. Similarly, 5% of all English words begin with the letter 8; 
therefore, among the 180 pairs of lines making the acrostic digraph LA, 5% or 9 of 
them will be followed by a line beginning with the letter S, making the acrostic 
trigraph LAS. Finally, 17% of all English words begin with the letter T; therefore, 
among the 9 sets of lines forming the Letmatic trigraph LAS, 17% or 1.53 of them will 
be followed by a line beginning with the letter T. This is exactly what we found by 


AM 
the more direct caleulation given on p. OO above. 
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If we are interested in learning the probability of not finding at least one 


occurrence of the letters LAST, in that order, we need merely find the value of. 


100,000 
(i - 1.53) ; this turns out to be .22. This means that if we had a very large 


number of books of 1,000 pages of the type we are considering, in only 22% of them 
would we fail to find a book in which the word LAST does not appear at least | > Z 
once as a simple, straightforward acrostic; and in 78% of them this event would be 
found to occur. 

But now suppose that we do as Arensberg and others do, and permit anagramming in 
connection with the search for acrostics. In other words, in the case of the present 
example, any permutation of the four letters A, L, S, and T, if found as initial 
letters of fáur consecutive lines, will be regarded as an occurrence of the event we 


are expecting. Then the following 2l permutations would be counted as occurrences: 


I A 


AIST ASIP | IAST| ISPA | SAET) STA TASL ‘ISA Se 


ALTS ATSL LATS  LTAS SATL  (SIAT) TAIS TSAL Ay /g= Xv 
ASTL ATLS LSAT LTSA STAL SLTA TLAS TSLA ae 
Each of these 24 permutations would have the: same probability of occurrence. 


Therefore, under the conditions we have assumed and if we say that when any one of 
these permutations is found it is to be regarded as an acrostic for the word LAST, 

then the word LAST may be expected to occur 1.53 x 2h = 36.72 times in the book, that 
is, about 36 or 37 times. We should certainly be astonished if no permutations of 
these four letters were found, because the probability of not finding one is (7.7x10y11 
a very small number indeed; it means that in only about eight in 100 billion times 
will one find among am unlimited number of books of our model type a book in which some 
permutation of A, L, 8, and T does not occur as an acrostic. In other words, the 


vet] chances dd ia such & book are practically nil. 
But note now that among the 24 permutations listed above there are three good 


English words: LAST, SALT, and SLAT. These could all be used, presumably, in 
composing a "secret" message, for in the isolated case we are considering there 
is nothing to indicate that the word LAST is better for the purposes of composing 


a message by searching for acrostics than is the word SALT, or SIAT. 


What has been said above about the word LAST as an acrostic in the stanza 
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selected from some poetry by George Herbert is applicable to the tens of thousands 
of other short words in English: simple, straightforward acrostics composed of 
2, 3, 4, and even 5 letters will occur purely fortuitously and fairly frequently 
in English poetry; and acrostics made up of permutations of the initial letters 
of lines of English poetry will be found in great abundance. 

It may be interesting to ascertain approximately how many times the name 
BACON can be expected to appear as a simple, straightforward acrostic in our 
1,000-page book of English poetry. Here again we merely multiply the frequencies 


1/ 
of the letters A, B, C, N, and O as initial letters in English literary text, 


1 
According to Hitt (see »^ 


p 
O0 Betew), they are: A-9,B*6,C-6,N-2, 
and O = 10, in 100 words. ; 


and find that p = -000000648; that is, the event in question will occur 648 times 
in & billion opportunities, and, therefore, .0648 times in 100,000. The number 
.06h8 is between zero and Šue “out more than half-way between them. Hence, these 
five letters in the sequence BACON may appear once in the book as a simple acrostic 
and entirely by accident; but if all 5 x 4x 3 x 2 x 1 = 120 permutations of the 
five letters are counted as valid acrostics of BACON, then we should expect to 
find BACON or some permutation of the letters A, B, C, N, and O .06h8 x 120 = 7.776, 
or roughly between 7 and 8 times in the book. 

We may be idtebdatéd also to note that the chances of not finding a book 
(among an iacere unber: Of books of the type of our model) in which BACON appears 
as a simple, straightforward &crostic are quite high -- .937, in fact. And the 
chances of not finding a book with some permutation of the letters A, B, C, N, and O 
appearing as an acrostic are (l2x10)-?, or, roughly, about 4 in 10,000. 

Now, in his book The Cryptography of Shakespeare Arensberg does not cite 
even a single case of the occurrence of the simple, straightforward acrostic BACON, 
in any Shakespearean play; but this should not astonish us, for the chances of its 
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occurrence are really not large--less than once in 100,000 opportunities in 
a 1,000-page book of 100 lines to the page, as noted above. Neither does Arensberg 
cite even a single case in the First Folio in which there is an anagrammatic acrostic 
composed of a permutation of the five single letters A, B, C, N, and O. This, too, 
should not astonish us because even this event will occur only 7 or 8 times in the 
1,000-page took we have used for our model. However, Arensberg does find many cases 
of permutations and combinations of A, B, and CON; or BA (or AB) and CON; or A, B, 
C, and ON, etc., etc. Some of the possible permutations and combinations of single 
letters, digraphs, and trigraphs which could be found and used according to Arens- 
berg's method are: B-A-C-0O-N; B-A-CO-N; B-A-C-ON; BA-CON; B-AC-O-N; B-AC-ON; 
B-AC-NO; AB-C-O-N; AB-CO-N; AB-OC-N; AB-C-NO; AB-C-ON; AB-CON; etc., etc. It is to 
be noted that even as single letters those composing BACON are of high frequency 
as initial letters; as for the digraphs AB, BA, CO, and the trigraph CON, these 
elements are also of extremely high frequency, especially the trigraph CON. Based 
upon a, count of several million words, in a list of 10,000 words most frequently used 
there are 1877 beginning with CON. [see Thorndike, Edward L. The teacher's word 
book, New York, 1921./ Moreover, the order in which these fragments are found is 
immaterial in Arensberg's method, for they can all be anagrammed to make BACON. 
It would be edigu to make calculations to show how often the name BACON, if com- 
posed in the foregoing fashion and with anagramming permissible can be expected to 
aproar quite by accident--and in any book. Thus, it should not be astonishing that 
a search for "signatures" of this sort should be successful and, indeed, quite an 
easy matter; but success in such cases is entirely without significance as evidence 
of intent to insert claims for or proofs of authorship by cryptography. Such a 
method of cryptography, if indeed it is worthy of being called cryptography, has no 
objective validity as proof of anything except possibly that the laws of probability 
are at work; whatever appeal made by the method, and success by means of it, is 


purely of a subjective nature. What has been said of Arensberg's simple anagrammatic 
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acrostic, telestic, and acrotelestic methods in relation to statistical theory is 
equally applicable to the other methods he includes under the title "compound 
anagrammatic acrostics." All are equally invalid as cryptographic methods intended 
to prove anything with regard to authorship of the works in which they are found by 
Arensberg or his followers. 

But if the fortuitous occurrence of acrostics composed of short words is a 
phenomenon that should cause us no astonishment, this should not be used as an 
argument to minimize the effects that the appearance of a long and authentic, simple, 
straightforward acrostic has or should have upon our minds. For as the length of the 
acrostic increases the probability of its occurrence as a result of sheer chance 
becomes smaller and smaller. In fact, the improbability that the occurrence is the 
result of chance becomes so great that we are forced to believe that the text was 
conseiously and deliberately manipulated to embody the acrostic; that is, we can 
feel confident that the acrostic is present by design and intent of the author. For 
example, consider the 20-letter name SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM shown on rage OO az an 
acrostic; the chances that this acrostic turned up quite by accident in the poem 
in which it is found is roughly one in 26°, that is, in approximately 
20 , 000 , 000 , 000 ,000 ,000 ,000 ,000 ,000,000 trials of poems containing 20 or more lines, 
in only one will the sequence SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM occur as a true acrostic by 
sheer S In a case such as this Arensberg is therefore on thoroughly solid 
1 


This calculation is rough because it assumes each of the 26 letters has an 
equal chance of appearing--which is not true. 


ground when he states that an acrostic "deciphered in a text by an inflexible method 
is its own proof that it was intended by the author of the text," as we quoted him 
on s But bay far he M ois from the orthodox inflexible method and 
how little validity there can be to his acrostics should now be clear to our readers. 


Arensberg shows scores of examples of the following types wherein he takes two 


or more letters in succession from an initial word, as in his example (p. 68), from 
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The Tempest, Act I, Sc. II, 1. 34-36: 
š Begun to tell me what I am, but stopt 
And left me to a, bootelesse Inquisition, 
Concluding, stay: not yet. 
Read: BACON 

Or, as in his example on p. 72, which he takes from The second Part of Henry the Sixt, 
Act IV, Sc. I, 1. 66-68: x 

First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 

Base slaue, thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 

Conuey him hence, and on our long boats side, 

Read: £ . BACON 

A simple tigeecticn of a dictionary will reveal hündreds of words which begin 
with the prefix con; examine any book, either modern or Elizabethan, and it will be 
found that the word and is of extremely frequent occurrence as both the initial 
word on a line and as the last word on a line; and that words ending in on, ion, and 
ve are very common. Therefore, the ingredients for any part of, or any form of, 
the name Francis Bacon, or Saint Albans, or Verulam, can with reasonable expectancy 
be encountered on almost any page of any period, in any text, both prose and poetry. 
If the component letters of these hidden names were to appear in a regular progress- 
ive order of some sort or other, then the result might be claimed to be the product 
of intentional manipulation. But when these frequently-appearing letters must then 
be treated to an anagrammatic process, no such intent can be proved. 

As Arensberg himself admits, the method is a flexible one. How flexible my 
be observed in the following "signatures," which we obtain by taking Arensberg's 
own book and examining pages at random -- here reproduced in the exact lines of 
his text: 

Page ll, second paragraph - 

"In the construction of an acrostic on less that the total num- 
ber of the lines of a text, the author makes an arbitrary choice, 
first, as to the proportion of the number of letters in the 
&crostic spelling to the number of lines in the text; and sec- 
ond, as to the position ... ." 


Read: F. BACON. ; Sc 220 
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Page 16, lines 5, 6, 7 and 8 - 

... ends of main divisions, or continuously through passages of 
considerable length. The evidence as to the author's intention 
based on the possibility of such a repetition of identical or similar 
acrostic spellings would be practically incontrovertible. 

I have now defined the nature ... ." 

Read: I. BACON. 

On page 196 of The cryptography of Shakespeare is an example of a simple 
acrostic anagram in the Arensberg manner, remarkable because the initial letters 
&lone produce & signature on six consecutive lines: 

"But on the acrostic or acrotelestic letters of consecutive lines in 
conjunction with the acrostic letters of & word adjacent to one 

of the acrostic words involved in the acrostic spelling. In the 
form of the anagrammatic acrostic which I am describing the 
acrostic spelling may include the acrostic letters of an indefinite 
number of words consecutively to any acrostic or ... ." 

Read: F. BACON 

Can it be that Francis Bacon wrote Arensberg's book? It must be so--if we 
permit ourselves to be swayed by subjective chimeras, for according to a calculation 
similar to that given on vage dd. above for the occurrence of BACON as a simple 
acrostic, the probability that this particular acrostic in Arensberg's book is 


the result of sheer accident is the product of the frequencies of the six letters, 


BiG. —O RA RN 
.06x.06x.10x.0lx.09x.02 = .00000002592; that is, the event in question, one of 720 


permutations of F. BACON, vill occur by chance 2592 times in 100 billion opportunities. 
Estimating that Arensberg's book of 280 pages with approximately 40 lines per page 
affords only 11,200 opportunities for the event in question to occur, to find the 
letters B, C, O, F, A, N, in that order, as the initial letters of six consecutive 
lines, an event that might be expected to occur but once or twice in & quadrillion 
times, is really phenomenal. The chances of finding them in any of the 720 
permutations is only a vit greater. Perhaps it is well that the permuted letters 


turned out to be the name F. BACON; what would we think if the name RIPLEY turned 


up, a person still in circulation whose profession is to publish all sorts of 
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strange and unusual happenings or circumstances? But to be UU about this 
unusual event and others of rather similar nature, we shall throw some light upon 
it, we think, by ea from Prof. Harold A. Larrabee's interesting volume entitled 


Reliable knowledge : 


1 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945, p. 451-52. 


"Another fallacy closely connected with mathematical probability 
concerns the occurrence of extremely improbable events, when rarity is 
confused with a small m.p. ratio. The card-player who picks up a hand 
containing “thirteen cards of one suit considers it a rare one, which 
it is, since only four out of the 635,013,559,600 possible combinations 
of cards in bridge permit it. Yet, from the point of view of mathematical 
probability, any specified combination of thirteen individual cards is 
just as rare in the sense of unlikely to occur, and is just as ‘hard to 
predict’ as any other, as you will find out if you write out a prescription 
for a hand in advance, and then try to deal it to yourself honestly. The 
extremely improbable, in this sense of prediction from the mathematical 
possibilities, happens all the time with every hand that is dealtn. 


"The incessant occurrence of the extremely improbable (in the above 
sense of difficult to predict successfubly) should warn us to expect 
extraordinary coincidences, and should protect us against the absurd 
notion that ‘only the probable happens.' That there should be occasional 
striking coincidences in their due proportion is one of the best proofs 
that we are living in a universe which is somewhat orderly; and yet, 
ironically enough, they are often adduced as evidence of cosmic caprice 
and disorder. Ina series of indefinite length, such as ‘all the fair 
coins which have been and are being tossed,' some long runs of heads and 
tails should be expected, although no one can tell when they are likely to 
occur. If they never occurred, we should probably doubt the orderliness of 
the physics of coin-tossing. One of the reasons why large odds against a 
person seldom discourage gamblers is that they concentrate their attention 
upon the fact that someone wins, even though the initial odds against that 
someone may have been tremendous -- in some French lotteries, as high as 
22 billions to 1. 


"Mathematical probability gives us no help in determining what events 
are so very improbable as to be ‘out of the question! in the world of 
experience. In the New Yorker of February 3, 1940, Russell Maloney had a 
great deal of fun with the idea that ‘if six chimpanzees were set to work 
pounding six typewriters at random, they would, in a million years, write 
‘all the books in the British Museum ... along with a mountain of gibberish, 
of course," by supposing that six actual chimpanzees started in by writing 
correctly a dozen or so large volumes ‘without spoiling a single sheet of 
paper.' Given the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and enough time, 
mathematical probability can set no limit on the patterns which might be 
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formed. Yet many of the operations of chance which have been performed 
with a fair approach to equi-probability, such as coin-tossing and die- 
throwing, seem to stay within empirical limits, such as the nine successive 
T's at dice (see Case Material, No. 17) which are not known to have been 
exceeded under carefully guarded conditions.1/ 


1 
The Case Material, No. 17 to which Prof. Larrabee referred is of interest: 


17. It is said that in 1813 a Mr. Ogden posted a wager of one thousand 
pounds to one (roughly $5000 to $5) in a St. Petersburg gambling club 
that seven could not be thrown with fair dice ten successive times. An 
individual one evening made nine sevens in a row, using & different pair 
of dice on each throw to eliminate the possibility of loading. Before 
the tenth throw, Mr. Ogden offered to settle for 470 pounds (a much 
better offer than the odds warranted). But his offer was refused, and 
the tenth throw was a nine. The odds against ten successive sevens are 


10,071,696 to 1. 
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We think the foregoing extracts from Prof. Larrabee's very informative book 
quite pertinent to most of the findings of the anti-Stratfordians who seek and find 
"the improbable event." Without searching too long--in fact, the find was made 
after but & few moment's hunting--one of the author's found an occurrence 
the probability of which is so small as to make the find somewhat astounding. 

And yet, Prof. Larrabee shows us quite clearly why we should not be astounded by 


the event--the improbable event is always happening somewhere, sometime. 


Let us return now to the Ben Jonson poem, last 16 lines, where Arensberg finds 
his cross-gartered acrostic TO FRANCIS SAINT ALBANS (page 00). This time we shall 
use Arensberg's own method but get a different answer. Setting down the initial and 
some adjacent letters, and the telestic, i.e., the final or ultimate letters and 


some letters adjacent to them, we have: 


eeo$eocedéecoeceecveeceodeoocecoocooececsotoceo ence 
loocoeccoccc0*0999009090909000900000900900909099 
09000909900000900900000900090900000c0000096«É 
In..ece4.*oco606000000000909009009090900009009 
licooe0ee000009909099009990090000009009099099 
6960909000000000009000900000090092000000€09€ 
e69062090000000900090090099000090000000092200c(T1C 
voco n«eQesostoteoetesseesseseosueeebeeelo (Sir 


e9000696000009009090900900909000000990000000 EE 


T... oeooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo..... 
B... oocooooeoooooooooooooooooooooooooooo... 
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vce00e9000000000000000000099009900009«9 TAEL 
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And..................................... 


All we need do ; Jüf own anagramming. 


RAD ARENSBERG IS A SEER. - I. E. 


Read: WALTER C 


F > will, as he desires. 
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Can it be that Ben Jonson looked into the future and made & prediction? 
It will be observed that the foregoing simple acrostic anagrams, and the long 
anagrammatic telestic, or "cross-gartered" example, were produced by following 


the Arensberg rules to the last detail. The reader may find other names at 


Another outstanding feature of the vast number of cases cited in the 


Arensberg book, is that even in his five and six-letter "signatures", he reveals 


only a single case based on only the initial or final letters on consecutive 

lines. In all other examples he utilizes adjacent letters, that is to say, 

two or more letters near each other on the same line. The one exception is 

that stated to have been discovered in Christopher Marlowe's "Dr. Faustus', 

Oxford edition; herein he found on six consecutive lines progressing in regular 
order upwards, "BACON'S." If so many as even a quarter of the other cases given by 
him were as orthodox as this single one, his work might be worth study as 

possibly convincing. But even in this case, its brevity argues against it, 

albeit there is absence of anagramming. 


1/ 
In an earlier book published by the same author, The Cryptography of Dante, 


/ : 200 
_ Already cited on p. OO above. 


to which work he refers as being the means of his discovery of the "Compound 
anagrammatic acrostic", it should be readily noted that the "signature" DANTE is, 
like BACON, & very short word and also composed entirely on high-frequency letters 
in Italian, just as are the letters A,B,C,N, and O in English. The prevalence of 
these letters at the beginning and end of practically each and every line is not at 
all an unusual phenomenon, but an almost universal condition of the composition of 


the English language. If letters forming the same word or name were to appear in 
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gtrict consecutive order again and again, in at least dozens of cases, their 
appearance would be conceded to have occurred by deliberate design or intent. 
i f 
But since these signatures are the end-product of an anagrammatic treatment, 
they cannot be even remotely connected with design or intention. 
The very last "signature" Arensberg cites, before entering upon the final 
i 
section entitled The question of other pseudonyms of Francis Bacon is one he 
derives from the Ben Jonson poem To the Reader in the introductory pages in 
the First Folio. Since Arensberg reserved this example for his very last demon- 
stration, presumably it is his best one. Here is the poem, in which we have 
underlined the 19 letters of significance in the Arensberg reading (p. 273-74): 
To The Reader 
This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 
Wherein the grauer had & strife 
With nature, to out-do the life: 
O could he but haue dravvne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face; the print would then surpasse 
All that vvas euer vvrit in brasse 


But since he cannot, reader, looke 
Not on his picture, but his booke. 


B. t. 
Read: FRANCISGUS ST. ALBANUS ((nparcntayp he employs: W for one U) 

We wonder if Arensberg tried to find any evidence, by way of a "signature" 
such as the foregoing, for the thesis that Shakespeare wrote the Plays. If he 
did try, his heart was probably not in the attempt. We tried and without undue 
difficulty found the evidence we sought; not only is our rendering three times 
longer (57 letters against 19) but also it is a sentence, complete, succinct, and 


much to the point: 
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To The Reader 


This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 
Wherein the grauer had a strife 

With nature, to out-do the life: 

O could he but haue dravvne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he hath hit 

His face; the print would then surpasse 
All that vvas ever vvrit in brasse 

But since he cannot, reader, looke 

Not on his picture, but his booke. 


B. I. 
Read: "I and onlie I, Will Shakespeare, was the true author of these old plaies." 
We can even produce evidence that Miss Gertrude Stein wrote the Immortal Plays, 
but. few will put much credence in our evidence, we fear: | 
To The Reader 


This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 
Wherein the grauer had & strife 


With nature to out-do the life 
O could he but haue dravvne his wit 


As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpasse 
All that vvas euer vvrit in brasse 
But since he cannot, reader, looke 
Not on his picture, but his booke. 
B.I. 


Read: Gertrude Stein writ this great work of literature. 
-- Bob Ripley 


In the concluding paragraph of The Cryptography of Shakespeare, Part One, 
Arensberg announces his intention to illustrate, in his next volume, longer. 
acrostic spellings, adding that they, like the shorter forms already shown, will 
conform to "the flexible method". It was during the period when he was evolving 
the manner in which he would derive these much longer "signatures" that he paid 
us & visit, in order to disclose & whole series of long anagrammatic spellings 


which, he said, would settle the authorship question once and for all time. 
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Taking the very first play in the First Folio, "The Tempest", and beginning 
with line 1 of Scene 1 of Act 1, he told us, he had produced by his method of 
anagrammatic acrostics seven consecutive times this sentence: THE AUTHOR WAS 
FRANCIS BACON. When this revelation failed to evoke astonishment on our part, 
Arensberg was somewhat disappointed, but by no means shaken in his own belief 
in the validity of his proof. When we stated that his method was so flexible 
that one could, with patience and a modicum of ingenuity, produce quite different 
results from the same text or the same result from quite different texts, Arensberg 
expressed considerable scepticism. We were, in effect, challenged to produce such 
a reading, and an adjournment of the conference until the next afternoon was agreed 
upon, to give opportunity for the experiment. Thinking that the use of one of 
Arensberg's own printed works might serve - at least to him - as a more convincing 


very own 


text, we chose his/book, The Cryptography of Shakespeare,for our search. Just as he 


did, we began with line 1 of Chapter I (p. 3) of his book and proceeding according 
to his own method, we had no particular difficulty in producing, seven consecutive 
times, the sentence THE AUTHOR WAS WILLIAM F. FRIEDMAN, a sentence four ethers 
longer than the one brought out of "The Tempest" by Arensberg. We showed the results 
of our work to him the following day, not in any spirit of elation, but rather with 
some trepidation, because of our anticipation of the possibly bad psychological 
effect it might have upon him. For a moment or two he seemed taken aback -- but 
only for a brief instant. "Yes", he said, "I agree that you have made good on 
your promise to duplicate my findings in some text other than 'The Tempest". But 
you know, and I know, that I wrote The Cryptography of Shakespeare, not you, so 

I am not particularly disturbed by that. But all the same, what you have done does 
not disprove the presence of the sentence THE AUTHOR WAS FRANCIS BACON which I 
found by the same method of anagrammatic acrostics in 'The Tempest'!" It was 


our turn to be taken aback, confronted thus with a conviction which departed so 


far from what we - and we presume most others - would regard as the objective PE c 
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approach s investigations. 
If additional evidence or data were needed as to the scientifically 

unacceptable flexibility of anagrammatic processes as employed by Arensberg 

(and others) in their attempts to prove Baconian authorship, it is only necessary 
Z52322 Chapter IX. ; 

to examine Plates OO and OO on pages 00 and 00), They are exhibits which have been 

selected from among a very large number of examples of enagranmatic exercises 

collected by the Reverend Walter Begley and published in his Biblia Anagrammatica 

or the Anagrammatic Bible (published privately, London, 1904). This is a book 

which all anti-Stratfordians who employ anagrammatic methods to bolster their 

hypotheses should possess and refer to constantly. It will be more instructive 

as to the weakness of using anagrammatic methods for "proof" than hundreds of words 

directed against them by cryptographic experts. Begley devotes one section of 

33 pages (132-165) to setting forth anagrammatic verses based upon rearrangements 

of the 31 letters of the Angelical Salutation "Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus 

tecum." As will be noted, each line of verse contains all 31 letters, no more, no 


less, but in addition the verses contain other characteristics of interest: some 


are ee form of anagrammatic dialogues; some are in the form of anagrammatic 
1 


lines ; some are straightforward and pure anagrams either in prose or verse; and 


x | 
 Begley explains (p. 138): "There are many lines of kings, and saints, and bishops, 
and other notables, composed wholly out of the letters of their names, one 
anagram after another being so suitably constructed, that when they are all 
written down in order, we get the life of the person intended, from his birth 

to his death, admirably expressed by successive anagrams of his name." Begley 
gives one example by Pompeius Salvi on Luke i. 28, using the Angelical Salutation 
to produce a sequence of 25 lines of anagrammatic verse. 


some are in other languages than latin. Begley mentions the accomplishments of 


several master anagrammatists who used the Angelical Salutation as the programma 


Z 


^f for their productions: 


J. B. Agnensis (1661). He produced 1000 specimens. 
F, Turrius (1664). He produced 1179 specimens 
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Santa Rosalia (1665). He produced 1700 specimens. 

C. Klimecius (1688). He produced 2830 specimens. 

Nieszporkowitz (1701). He produced 3000 specimens. 

Lucas de Vriese(1701). He produced 3100 specimens. 
Begley includes a few examples which have the added flourish that each line begins 
with consecutive letters of the Angelical Salutation,thus forming a perfect vertical 
acrostic as an additional feature of the successive anagrammatic lines. It is to 
be mentioned, too, that many of these devoted anagrammatists composed their works 
while lying awake at night, in the dark. One of the greatest of these artists, 
indeed, was completely blind- 

This may be a good place to mention the fact that acrostics and anagrams of 
the varieties found by Arensberg and, as we shall soon see, his followers and 
disciples, are not described or even mentioned in cryptographic literature. This 
fa, however, seems hardly to a Baconians from placing great reliance 

1 ! 


upon such ciphers. But one Baconian has this to say on the point: 


E 3r 
~ Cunningham, Granville C. "Anagram signatures of Francis Bacon." 
BACONIANA, Vol. XVII, No. 64, 3d Series, June 1922, pp. 15-30. 


mM l M MUN RENE c VAM eB A MU IAM E 
"I think that Bacon kept this cipher of his entirely to himself. 
I have searched in many books on cipher-writing of his period, and 
immediately subsequent to it, amd find no hint of it anywhere. He said 
nothing about it, but trusted entirely to the keen eyes of future 
examiners to discover it." 
Ihe author from whose work we have selected the foregoing extract does not 
offer us the other explanation for his failure to find in Bacon's works ciphers 
of the type he and others such as Arensberg use, the explanation we have submitted 
above, namely, that Bacon knew too much about cryptography to include such a 
loose system among the methods he mentions in Advancement of learning (1605) or 
in De Augmentis Scientiarum (1623). But biographers of Francis Bacon do not 


suggest that he was ever engaged in practicing cryptography as a serious 


occupation or avocation. Although he accompanied Sir Amyas Paulet 3 English . 223 
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ambassador to France, on one occasion and remained in Paris for nearly: 
two years, there is nothing to indicate that Bacon served as cipher clerk 


1/ 
to Sir Amyas. It is true that one Baconian states rather categorically 


D ees M Ms 
Bowditch, Charles P. See Chapter V, pagesOO. 

that Bacon was once employed by Queen Elizabeth to decipher some messages de 
in a cipher used by Mary, Queen of Scots. But, as already stated, there 
Seems to be no authority whatever for such a, statement save that which came 
from one of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments which we quoted in the previous 
chapter (EET 

Returning now to Arensberg and his works, we are confronted with 
somewhat surprising developments.  Arensberg's attempts to apply crypto- 
graphy in his efforts to establish Bacon as the author of the Shakespeare 
Plays did not end with his 1922 publication The cryptography of Shakespeare; 
Part One, which we have just examined with some detail. However, his theories 
as to cryptography changed over the years, and no Part Two ever followed. 

In 1923, only one year after the publication of the Part One of 
his original delvings into the cryptography of Bacon, Arensberg published 


at San Francisco a brochure called The Secret Grave of Francis Bacon and 


His Mother in the Lichfield Chapter House; and early in 1928 he published, 
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at Pittsburgh, a volume entitled The Shakespearean Mystery. In the former 


T 
A large folio volume of 323 pages and 222 plates, privately printed. 


an introduction is made to a method which its author designates as 
"The Baconian key-cipher," and in the latter he develops his theme 
through esoteric philosophical forms and symbolisms. Through these 
methods he has come to the belief that Bacon is buried in the same tomb 
with his mother in the Chapter House of Lichfield Cathedral, and that 
Francis Bacon did not die in 1626, as officially recorded, but at a 
some later date, possibly 1631. He believes that the secret grave was 
to serve as a shrine and a symbol for the Rosicrucian Society, and was 
also a symbol of rebirth. After considerable discussion which to the 
average reader is not only obscure but full of strange symbolism, mystical 
and unreal, he tosses the ball to the Rosicrucian Society, who, he says, 
can unlock the secret. 

A much extended explanation of his "Key-Cipher" method is issued 
in his second volume of the year 1928, under the title The Baconian keys. 
Here his Preface states that this volume is intended "to replace the 
defective definition" of the "Baconian key-cipher" first attempted in 


The Burial of Francis Bacon: 


73% 
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"Since I was ignorant at the time of the publication of The 


Cryptography of Shakespeare, Part One, not only of the exist- 


ence of the Baconian key-cipher, but also of important aspects 
of the meaning which the various cryptographic methods are 
employed to express, the form of continuation which I origi- 


nally planned | as The Cryptography of Shakespeare, Part Two, 

is abandoned.’ 
Although apparently Arensberg does not abandon or discredit his previous theories 
and methods employing acrostics and anagrams, his efforts to discover "Key-ciphers" 
as mentioned by Bacon, lead him to numbers. The first sentence of his text explains 
(page 13): 

"The numerical key-cipher employed by Bacon and by members of 

the Rosicrucian Fraternity is a method of representing a text 

by a number which is represented by another text." 

Ihe just-quoted sentence is by far the most intelligibile one in the entire 

volume. From here the author launches into & rather complex terminology, such 
as Key-Text and Key-Number, Lock-Text and Lock-Number, Lock and Key, method 
of Unit-sum and Value-sum, methods of Juxtaposition and Consummation, and others. 
We found, indeed, that decades of practical experience in the field of cryptology 
had failed to prepare us for these new terms, for the whole is covered over with 
such a mass of verbiage that only the most exhaustive analysis, aided by powers 
of divination, can discern his meaning. Through 115 pages, including Tables of 
his "counts", and 71 plates, Arensberg pursues his theme and enumerates his | 
calculations. The latter, he states, have all been checked thoroughly by one or 
both of two mathematics instructors who were employed by him for that purpose, but 
who, he generously and specifically states, "are exonerated by me from any endorsement 
of my views". His "cryptographic" readings result merely in a, repetitious listing 
of names: ‘those of Bacon and Shakespeare in various forms and spellings; and 
Anne Cooke Bacon -- who, according to academic history in contrast to the history 


developed through other Baconian cipher stories, was Bacon's mother. Two pamphlets 


in which he extended and bolstered his theories in this connection followed: 


Francis Bacon, William Butts and the Pagets of Beaudesert (1929), and The Magic Ring 
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of Francis Bacon (1930). The Arensberg claims herein relate that Francis Bacon was 
descended from Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI, and therefore of royal 
descent and a pretender to the throne; that Bacon was the illegitimate son of 

Sir William Butts, eldest son to the Physician to Henry VIII, and of Lady Anne 

Cooke Bacon; furthermore, he says,Francis Bacon himself had a son who was adopted 

by the Pagets of Beaudesert. It is the latter family who, according to Arensberg, 
were to carry on the Rosicrucian Fraternity as founded by Bacon, and at some suitable 


time in the future were to reveal the Shakespearean mystery; and also Bacon, he 


believes, contracted with them for the privilege of using Beaudesert as his secret 
residence from 1626, the date of his pretended death, to his actual death, "which 
probably occurred on or about May, 1631". 

Entirely new "cryptographic" structures are utilized by Arensberg in the 
development of the foregoing data. “The Magic Ring" is his comprehensive term to 
describe the process of extracting the secret messages in contine cycles from 
the Shakespeare Plays and from The Advancement of Learning. He makes use of: a 
Magic Chess. Board; a Cryptographic Watch; Calendrical Symbolism; The Cyclical Index}; 
three alphabets, one of 24 letters, one of 21, and one of 20 letters; the Heptadic 
Pattern; Ephemeral Letters; Augmentation; tetradic forms of dates; mathematical 
operations and transpositions and substitutions. All of these are, of course, 
subjected to some or to much symbolical interpretation. That Arensberg is "Peeling 
his way" is apparent in the absence of concrete and specific messages in these 
publications; any textual substance is presented in the form of a statement of 
his belief, and to a citation of allusions and references; as for example (page hl): 

"In accordance with the use of the letter I, as having the value 9, 
for the digit 1, 9 - either 9 or 1, as signifying either I or A. 


By analogy with this variability of 9 as 1, the date, as printed in 
the Essays: 1597, may be read as follows: 


(1) 9597 
(2) 1597 
(3) 9517 


3 


CAD 


(h) 1517 ae 
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"If the form (4) 1517 be divided as follows: 15, 1, 7, it may be 

read: PAG. Thus read, PAG may be understood as an allusion to the 

name of PAGET, just as PIG, as read from 1597, may be understood 

as an allusion to the name of Bacon. ... In addition to the 

spellings PIG and PAG, the date 1597, in the form of an anagram - 

5, 9, 17, may be read: EIR (heir). The date 1597 ... may thus be 

understood in involve an association of the words PIG (bacon), 

PAG (Paget), and EIR (heir) ... ." 

In any appraisal of such a "cryptographic system as the composite method 
set forth by Arensberg in the foregoing publications, even the experienced 
cryptanalyst would be, we feel sure, stimulated to protest the complexity thereof 
and £5 be baffled by the multiplicity of the choices which must be examined. It 
might well be asked, how does one know when to use what or which? And in each case, 
how many of the multifarious methods are to be used? When is the use of just 
one indicated, when the use of more than one, or of many? Where in such a, method 
is there exactness or precision? When would a "decipherer" be able to recognize 
the fact that he had reached the message intended? Would any two or more "decipherers" 
reach the same message or messages? | 
The enswer to sueh queries cannot be the confirmation sought by Arensberg. 

Stated briefly and categorically, the professional cryptologist finds no validity 
whatsoever in such a system, or any part thereof. Furthermore, Arensberg's 
progressive and repetitive repudiation of his earlier methods in each succeeding 
publication implies at least a subconscious skepticism toward his own ¿boss 
in the serious student his action certainly promotes a skeptical attitude toward all 
his work. Nevertheless, Arensberg apparently remained unshaken in his conviction that 
there is cryptography in Shakespeare, even after the purely accidental and coincidental 
nature of the "signatures" he cited was conclusively demonstrated. For many years he 
spent his time and that of several employees, as well as his health and his fortune, 
pursuing theory after theory in his determination to see his dream come true. 


A number of years before 1951 Arensberg left the domain of acrostics and. 


anagrams and struck out on a new path: cryptography employing arithmetic methods 
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of proving his thesis -- a brand new method in which once more he felt he could 
place his full confidence. As indicated in footnote 00 on page OO above, Arensberg 


died before completing this new work and it is ut carried on by his students 
J 
and co-workers in the Francis Bacon Foundation, under the direction of Elizabeth 


e SS T a ee ee a S NNMERO TEE ED 
Late in 1954 the Francis Bacon Foundation, Inc., founded and endowed by the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg, opened its new offices in Pasadena, Calif. The 
Foundation's Library has an extensive collection of the works of Francis Bacon, 
related Elizabethan and Jacobean works, early cryptography and Rosicrucian items. 


Rg is ag, | UR. Rm REY SARE eT RS aig T I CO I TRO ie arene 
S. Wrigley, Director of Research. Ina letter dated March 10, 1954 Mrs. Wrigley states: 


"The research will be carried on along lines laid down by Mr. 
Arensberg and strictly in accordance with his theories. . . Perhaps 
you did not know that Mr. Arensberg had published, by microfilm, in 
December 1952, his Skeleton Text of the Shakespeare Folio, which 
contains his rules for selecting the letters used in the Skeleton 
Text. I am sure he would have no objection to your using any of 
this published material. All our available copies have been 
distributed ... I enclose a copy of the Introduction to this work 
in case it should be of interest to you." 


It is possible that our readers will find some interest in that Introduction, 


which, with Mrs. Wrigley's kind permission, we reproduce verbatim herein below: 


no/ space 


£ 
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INTRODUCTION 


I am working on the following general hypotheses: first, that the name of uo 
William Shakespeare is the pseudonym of Francis Bacon; :second, that the first Shakespeare for 
published in 1625, incorporates a continuous cryptographic spelling extending throughout 
the entire text, thus including the prefatory matter and the following thirty-six plays; 
third, that the partioular letters which are incorporated in this continuous spelling have 
to be abstracted from the total text of the Shakespeare Folio in accordance with the rules 
which I believe I may have correctly defined in the section entitled Rules for Atomization. 
As distinct from the total text of the Shakespeare Folio, the letters which are incorporated 
in this continuous cryptographic spelling and which must be abstracted from the total text 
of the Shakespeare Folio may properly be designated, and are so designated here, as the 
Skeleton Text of the Shakespeare Folio. 


The Skeleton Text of the Shakespeare Folio is here presented in the form of a 
tabulation of 66770 lines of ur letters each. The total number of its letters is there- 
fore 267,080. The lines of four letters each into which these letters are grouped I have 
variously designated in the course of my working notes as atomic lines or as tetradic lines. 


In order to decipher the Skeleton Text of the Shakespeare Folio so as to reduce 
it to a single continuous cryptographic spelling, the letters of the Skeleton Text must 
be submitted to a set ofoperations which I believe that I may have been able to define 
with at least approximate correctness, but which I have not yet had time to test. The 
definitions of these operations I am not publishing at present, . 


The rules, first, for abstracting the letters of the Skeleton Text from the total 
text of the Shakespeare Folio and the rules, second, for deciphering these letters so 
that they may be read as a single continuous spelling, may be obtained from the open text 
of the Shakespeare Folio by an interpretation of this text considered as conforming to the 
type of poetry which Bacon defines as Allusive or Parabolical. 


For the tabulation of the Skeleton Text of the Shakespeare Folio I have used the 
Sidney Lee facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire copy of the Folio, now in the possession 
of fhe Huntington Library. My choice of the Duke of Devonshire copy, as reproduced in the 
Sidney Lee facsimile, was made after comparing it with the Halliwell-Phillipps, the Staunton, 
and the Methuen facsimiles of other copies of the original edition, these other copies 
differing occasionally in a few details. 


In making my choice of the Sidney Lee facsimile of the Duke of Devonshire CODY, 
I have proceeded on the hypothesis that there is at present in existence a secret society 
which was founded by Bacon, which perpetuates the knowledge that Francis Bacon was the 
author of the so-called "Works of William Shakespeare", and which from time to time gives 
evidence of this knowledge in the form of cryptic allusions. Such evidence is apparent 
in the Sidney Lee facsimile, as I believe, in the fact that the pages are numbered by 
the ditor in a single series from first to last, thus supplying a necessary tool to the 
decipherer, and in the fact that it actually contins the name of Francis H. Bacoh in a 
list, of subscribers. This secret society is a continuation of the original form of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity, not to be identified in the slightest degree with any modern 
society which appropriates to itself the Rosicrucian name and which admits to a public 
existence, : 


The Bidney Lee facsimile contains some typographical forms which are either ir- ~~ 
rational or irregular and which may therefore have been the result of printers’ errors, 
; either accidental or intentional. For example, apostrophes are occasionally used for no 
‘apparent reason, and in several cases words such as transform, Christendome, etc., are 238 
divided with the first syllable at the end of aline without a hyphen, contrary to the 


g usage followed in the rest of the volume; In such of these questionable cases as may _  _ 
© affect either the number of lines of the actual letters of the Skeleton Text, I heve chosen 
the form in which the corresponding lines are printed in the Second Folio, on the assump- 
tion that the Second Folio isto be understood as correcting any mistakes or irregulerities 
that may affect the cryptographic structure incorporated in the First Folio. 


j For the actual tabulation of the Skeleton Text as based on my Rules for 

Ktomization, I am indebted te various assistants beginning with Mrs. Marian Wright and 
Mrs. Wyhfe Havens. By far the greater part of the work I owe to Mrs. Elizabeth Wrigley 
and Mrs. Margaret Mennen. The form of the Skeleton Text here presented is a correction 
by these assistants of an earlier form tabulated by other assistants in which my Rules 
for åtomization were incorrectly followed.’ 


Chapter VI, Page 58. T 

: In November of 1951 Mr. Friedman visited Mr. Arensberg at his home in Hollywood, 
at the latter's invitation, with a view to examining this latest of his indefatigable 
efforts to prove Baconian authorship of the Plays. The visit proved to be Sucongiusive) 
for his new theories required much more time for study than was then available. A 
first review of his newest theories and methods leave us, however, unimpressed. | 

The occasion of the visit left opportunity to try to persuade Mr. Arensberg 

to change the aim and activities of The Francis Bacon Foundation established by 
him and Mrs. Arensberg in 1938 from an attempt to prove Baconian authorship of 
Shakespeare to the general study of Francis Bacon the man, the great jurist, 
the unsurpassed essayist of Elizabethan days, the inventor of the inductive and 
deductive method of scientific investigation. The attempt, unfortunately, was 
fruitless. As already noted, the work he commenced is to be "carried on along 
the lines laid down by Mr. Arensberg and strictly in accordance with his theories.” 


Xo*o*x xXx X 0X X KEE X X 


Exponents of 


The Arensberg Type of Acrostic 


The Arensberg type of acrostic, and even his acrostic anagram method, held 
great appeal for the anti-Stratfordians whose capacity for analysis was less than 
the strength of their belief. To mention only & very few: - 

In October 1914 a writer in the Journal of the Bacon Society cited what : 
he termed "a strongly proved Bacon signature" on page 287, First Folio, in the . 
play "King Lear." Beginning at the bottom he. calls attention to the terminals: | 

is : 
bee 
Con 
Fraunce 
Sir 
Sir. Fraunce. is. bee. Con can mean nothing else than SIR FRANCIS BACON. Edward 
Johnson, a prolific producer in the field, of whom the reader will hear again 


later on, found in 1942 in the second scene of the first Act of "The Tempest" the ` 


following marginal acrostic: y 
1 


C43 


VE 
2 e 


Chapter VI, Page (59 


SNo not so much perdition is an hayre 

Betid to any creature in the vessell 

Which thou heard's cry, which thou saw'st sinke: Sit downe 
For thou must now know farther. 
You have often 

Begun to tell me what I AM but stopt 

And left me to a bootlesse Inquisition 

Concluding, stay: not yet see e 


Johnson asserted that the fifth line had been purposely inset to avoid interfering 
1/ 


with the signature, which is, he says: N.B. W.S. I AM, F. B, a. con -- or 


L 
The fact that "you have often" (and words following) are spoken by a 


different character than the preceding, is probably the real reason for the inset. 


"Note bene (note well) William Shakespeare, I am F, Bacon." Johnson confessed 


that the frequency of the letters forming the name Bacon was such that the words 
Francis or Author should always appear with the Bacon signature. He also set 
forth the rule that the letters forming the signature must always be the same 
distance apart, but when he does follow that rule, and he sometimes misses, 

he finds that he. must also anagram the letters in order to form the signature. 

It remained for Mr. Alfred Dodd, who in 1941 published The Secret Shakespeare, 
to bring ingenuity in this type of exercise to its greatest fruitfulness. To 
anticipate disbelief in the accuracy of our demonstration, we reproduce here, 
by photography, page 79 of that book. His concluding statement on the page 
speaks eloquently for his "method." 

It is not in satiric vein that we show herewith the results of some efforts 
by orthodox Stratfordians who take acrostic and anagrammatic methods of Baconians 
and make them "prove" Shakespearean authorship. For example, note the following two 


| 1 
telestic "proofs" of Shakespearean authorship of the Plays: 


2/ By Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, published in 30th Annual Report of the Schuylkill 


Beneficial Association, 1929. 


RE o: rn 
19 A Miaa Doddo We prorat Shake 


THE SECRET SHAKE SETARE 


Folio, p. 305. “Tragedies”, King Lear, col. 2,1. 9 ; Irv. Ed., 
p. 387, A. IV, s. 7, l. 64. 
Where am I ? 
I...dye with pitty 
To see another thus. 


Witty WITI I will not sweare . .. 
Willie willI O feel this pin pricke . . . 
Cyphers ` Cor. O looke 


You must not kneele. . 
Pray Lear. Pray do not mocke me. 
I am a I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Freemason F. Fourescore and upward, 


And hold your hand and hold your hand . 
PrAY 


Not an houre more nor lesse : 


An AN | And . 
Installed Ifeare... 

Master I.M. Me thinkes I should know you. ... 
Yea e Yet I am doubtfull 


Your What place is this? ... 
Right Remembers not these garments. . 
Worshipful R.W. wie I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me. 
Francis 
Tudor 
Reg Cor. And so I am: I am. 
[s (BA í Lear. Be your tears wet ? 


Yes Yes faith : Í pray weepe not, 
Abif ABIf i If you have poison for me I will 
2 drinke it, 
f I know . . . you Sisters 
Hiram HI. \ Have . . . done me wrong 
You You have some cause... 
Bacon coN Cor. No cause, no cause. 
Francis Am France Lear. Am I in France ? 
Sir I Sir Kent. In your owne kingdom, 
r. 


WITTY WILLIE CYPHERS! “PRAY ! I AM A FREE- 
MASON, AN INSTALLED MASTER, YEA, YOUR RIGHT 
WORSHIPFUL FRANCIS TUDOR. . . . YES, HIRAM 
ABIF !” 

YOU? 

“I AM SIR FRANCIS BACON.” 

This is a remarkable piece of Cypher Work. The decoding 
is a little complicated, but it can be traced quite clearly. 
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j Chapter VI - Page 60 


oL 
On page 00 above we introduced our readers to Arensberg's methods by 


quoting from the very first paragraph of his second book, The Cryptography of 
assertion Prat : 
Shakespeare, p. 3, his numerous cryptographic signatures exist in the Shakespeare 
Plays and poem's. The continuation of his initial statement is as follows: 
"These cryptographic signatures are numerous. I have already 
deciphered more than five hundred, and there appear to be indications 

of many more in passages which I have not yet had time to submit to a 

final examination." 

In the light of the mathematical demonstrations and analyses we have 
incorporated in the foregoing pages it is not to be wondered at that Arensberg 
found in Shakespeare the same phenomena which he found in the Divina Commedia, 
and which he characterized in his very first book, The Cryptography of Dante, 
p. 5, as follows: 


"The announcement that the Divina Commedia is teeming with 
eryptograms is likely, I am aware, to be met with incredulity." 


Had Arensberg taken pains to delve even a little into that part of the 


‘mathematical science of statistics called the theory of probability he perhaps 


would not have gone so far astray; perhaps he would himself have soon understood 
the basis for the incredulity which he anticipated and which, of course, met his 
work. 

The foregoing comments on Arensberg's work will be found applicable when we 
come to examine the results obtained by others who used methods similar to or 


presenting slight variation upon those employed by him. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Further Acrostics. William Stone Booth and Others. 


Yee have many strings to your bowe. 
-—John Heywood 


Proverbs 


"A more real danger, because most people do not know 
that it exists, is the belief that a working hypothesis 
must be right if it describes the facts accurately. 

One is safe only if one knows that no other hypothesis 
will describe the facts equally well.” 


~Wilder D. Bancroft 


Quoted by Prof. H. A. Larrabee 


in Reliable knowledge, 1945. 


Chapter VII - Further Acrostics 
William Stone Booth and Others 


One of the "discoverers" of so-called cryptographic proofs of non- 
Shakespearean authorship whose work fails to meet the approval of Arensberg 
is William Stone Booth. In 1909 the Houghton, Mifflin Company published Booth's 
very expensive volume comprising 631 folio pages: Some Acrostic Signatures of 
Francis Bacon. Arensberg a that Booth "designates inaccurately" his 


1 


The Cryptography of Shakespeare, Part One, Preface, page vii. 


method "as an acrostic method, and sometimes as the ... ‘string cipher'." 

As noted in Chapter VI, Arensberg understood very well the inflexible nature 

of a genuine acrostic cipher, but went astray by forming flexible rules which 
permitted him to find the name he was already convinced was there. Booth, too, 
understood the inflexible nature of a genuine acrostic but he also was driven 

to interpret, stretch, or expand the rules in order to find the "signatures" 
Bacon, Francis Bacon, Francisco Bacono, and the like. Arensberg found the 
letters forming the name on successive lines, but then, as a second step, he 

had to anagram those letters to place them in proper order to form the name; 
Booth finds his letters, in forming the "signatures" he cites, in successive order, 
but not on successive lines; and the desired letter may be rx co the 

initial letter of a word anywhere within the line, not just at Pa beginnings 

or endings. 5868 In other words, if he finds a letter F, he follows along 

the lines anà the words of those lines until he finds an R, then after the R 
an A in succeeding lines or words, and so to the end of the "signature." 
Frequently, he must omit lines, because the letter he desires does not appear 
therein. The examples on the following pages will show how he "strings ad or 


"Strings out" a "signature." On page 21 of his book he says: 


Chapter VII - Page 2 


"Let me illustrate what I mean by a hidden acrostic. Instead of 
making the acrostic so that it can be read down the initials of 
the first words of all the lines of a verse, ... let it be made 
so that the end letters only are visible, and let the interior 
letters of the acrostic run as they will through the verse. For 
instance, if you wish to write 'Frauncis Bacon! into a piece of 
verse, you see to it that the initial letter of the first word 
of the first line is an F; and the corresponding letter at the 
bottom of the page is an N. Then ... make sure that if after F 
you take the next initial | R, and if after R you take the next 
initial A and so on, reading the first line to the one hand, and 
the next line to the other, the last letter of the name vill fall 
on the N which you have placed at the end of your acrostic." 


We feel confident that the discriminating or analytical reader will hardly 
be willing to gamble very much on the validity of the Booth method. It is some- 
what surprising, however, to find that Booth himself has certain qualms(p.20): 


"It must not be forgotten that, although acrostics can be produced 
by intention and by exact methods which I shall exhibit, the same 
acrostics may be the result of chance. It will remain for the 
reader to determine how often the same rare accidents may be ex- 
pected to recur with a remarkably definite frequency in the same 
book, and in corresponding places in that book. It is as if a 
log of wood were found in the way of an express train two miles 
out of Boston. This might be regarded as an accident, But ` 

a similar log found in & corresponding place two miles out of 
every important station between Boston and New York would, by 
many observers, be regarded as evidence of intention." 


Here, on the one hand, Booth wins confidence by his frankness, but on the 
other hand, he slides over one element in the case very glibly: namely, "a 
similar log found in a corresponding place two miles out ..." — he italicized 
words in this analogy Should be remembered when studying Booth's examples, 
for in every case the ideas of system, order amd frequentative appearance 


asserted by him in the foregoing extract, to constitute evidence of intention, 


are completely disregarded. 
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Chapter VII - Page 3. 
Booth begins the description of his "method" (Chapter IV) with the follow- 
ing detailed and disarming description: 


"Unless all the acrostic signatures in this book are accidents, we 
must regard them as the means by which Francis Bacon, his brother, 
or his confidential servants placed an identifying mark upon works 
for which their author wished not to appear to be responsible before 
the world at large. The same remarks must hold for Ben Jonson, 

John Milton, and the rest. This supposition I use as a working 
hypothesis. 


"Where an acrostic occurs in a complimentary verse, I leave it to 
the common sense of the reader to determine to whom and by whom 
the verse was written. 


"The device is simply that of a hidden acrostic, the end letters 
of which are visible and prominent in their position, but the 
inner letters of which are hidden and follow one another in their 
proper sequence from one visible end to the other visible end of 
the &crostic. 


"The word 'sequence' is here used by me for the sake of conven- 
ience. The mathematician will not justify the use of the word 
'series', for the component figures of a mathematical series 

must bear a definite relation to one another. In this method of 
Bacon's, the letters of the string, between the first and last of 
which is placed an acrostic, need bear no definite mathematical 
relation to one another. Chance may govern their position, 
Evidence that design has been exercised is seen in the fact that 
by placing your pencil on the first letter of the string you can 
predict the position of the final letter of the acrostic." 


SE KE HK GH EK 


"It must be borne in mind that when the cipherer’s main object is 

the insertion of a cipher, the matter containing the cipher is of 
secondary importance. In that case the obvious meaning of a passage 
containing a cipher is, or may be, chosen or designed to allay sus- 
picion; so that when the text has no apparent indication to suggest 

a cipher, the absence of suggestion by no means indicates the absence 
of a cipher. The cipherer relies safely on the fact that the reader 
will fix his attention on the obvious meaning of the written matter, 
and that he will therefore not suspect the hidden, or secondary, mean- 
ing of the arrangement of the types of which the matter is composed. 
The more obvious the meaning, the more easy it is to insert a cipher 
without arousing suspicion. 


"The ciphers or acrostics which I have discovered reverse the order 
of intention described above, In each case the acrostic is of second- 
ary importance, and was put into the composition after it was written, 
and, so far as we can judge, for the purposes of identification, or for 
a personal satisfaction. Thus the writing was done free from all re- 
straint and with little thought of the name that was to be inserted after 
its completion, or when it came to be printed." me 
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Chapter VII - Page &. 


Booth then proceeds to give in detail "the features of this scheme or 
trick" (these are his own words), and this requires thousands of words. ‘This 
extensive verbiage, consciously or subconsciously, is intended to make his 
method appear to be complex -- but straightforward and scientific. Presently, 
on ter V (page 47, we encounter the following paragraph: 


"Here we have the letters in a string. Suppose that each letter is 
the initial letter of a word; then in order to keep them in a string 
all that was necessary was to fall back on the zig-zag method of 
writing used by the early Greeks (already alluded to, and described 
by William Blair in the article on Ciphers in Rees's Encyclopaedia, 
the simplest and most meaty article on the subject that I have yet 
seen, The Chinese today write in the same way but up and down;_L/ 


1/ 
This is not true of the Chinese writing, of course; it does not zig-zag 
either "up and down" or "down and up", but always from the top down. ‘© ^ — 


and Cicero, in a metonymical sense, uses the word Exarare, meaning to 
write on a tablet; i.e., to plough back and forth over the fiela,"2/ 


We shall have something to say on this point presently, (ov comers hye 


"This string or zig-zag order will give an acrostic on initials, termi- 
nals, capitals, or all the letters in the text, and running alternately 
with and against the sense of the text or composition, and absolutely 
independent of its meaning. 


"The following strings of letters show how a string of initials, etc., 
may read forwards; backwards; forwards and backwards; forwards but 
not backwards; backwards but not forwards; at the will of the cipherer. 
"(a) Forwards (to right) and backwards (to left). Spelling NOCAB. 
NABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZCAGFEDNB 
N O CA B 
N O CA B 


9e 9b 9e AR ERRER ARR %: 9€ 
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- ; Chapter VII - Page 5. 
'Graphic' example of Bacon's Method: 


"The letters are shown as if they were strung on a string, and keyed 
from and at different points. 


"l. Left to right -3 F-R-A-U-N-C-I-S-BA-C-O-N -} 


x 3 % % C ox 


"4, Upper left p  —-9 B----- A G O) 
to €- ,------- OPE vee 

lower left 0. 2$ S... cease . 

€- 0---------- N--J «- 


Spelling BACONO. 


"5. Upper left F -),F--R----A--- -) 
down and back agin €9— 6 e 

to -35-1---S---0--4 -} 

upper left O. €- £---A----B-+ €- 

-> CE uan ESO O-¥ » 


Speiling FRANCISCO BACONO. 
"The reader will observe that it does not matter how many letters may 


fall between the letters of the name, so long as they are rgot allowed 
to interfere with the spelling of the name itself, from point to point 


If the reader is confused by this time, let him not be discouraged. Even with 
À long experience in cryptographic endeavors, we too are confused. How does x 
Booth, in the example (a) on the preceding page, find NOCAB "reading backwards 
(to left)"? Reading backwards, the spelling is plainly BACON. In example 5, 
we wager the reader will have several "tries" before he grasps the name Booth 
internas. But Booth!s lucidity does not increase as he piles up pages of 
examples and attempted explanation, His repeated use of the word "string" in 
the expression "string acrostic" and "string cipher" gives rise to question: 
Whence comes this designation? 


The word "string" in connection with ciphers appears first in cryptographic 


literature in one of the English books written long before Booth's day: The Secret 
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Chapter VII - Page 6.:; 
and Swift Messenger by Bishop Wilkins (1641), from which we quote: 


"Unto these experiments of Secrecy in the Materials of Writing, some 
add those other ways of expressing any private Intimation, by drawing 
a String through the holes of a little Tablet or Board; these holes 
should be the same number with the Letters, unto which by Compact 
they should be severally applied. The order of the Threads passing 
through them, may serve to express any words, and so consequently 
any Sense we would discover. 


"To this purpose likewise is that other way of secret Information, by 
divers Knots tied upon a string, according to certain Distances, 

by which a Man may as distinctly, and yet as Secretly, express his 
meaning, as by any other way of Discourse. For who would mistrust 
any private News or Treachery eye hid in a Thread, wherein there 
was nothing to be discerned, but sundry confused Knots, or other 

the like Marks?" 


—— Wilkins then proceeds to give a concrete example -- one that has been 
copied without change, by all succeeding writers of popular treatises on 
ciphers: 


"The manner of performing it is thus: Let there be a square piece 
of Plate, or Tablet of Wood like a Trencher, with the Twenty-four 
Letters described on the top of it, at equal distances, and after 
any order that may be agreed upon before-hand; on both the opposite 
sides let there be diverse little Teeth, on which the String may 
be hitched or fastened for its several returns, as in the following 


figure: 


'.. The Marks upon it do express the Secret Meaning: Beware of this 
Bes who is sent as a a Spy over you." 
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No 17.—The String Cipher. Used in the 16th-17th century. This piece of string contains the secret message, | TESTE 5 
DA: A m. i ` ` c x 2 BES 
Beware of this bearer, who is sent as a Spy over you. (See No. 18 and text.) i 
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No. 18.—The String Cipher. The Key (reduced size), showing the reading of the secret message contained in £ 4 9 
the black marks on the piece of string (see No.117): Bew ar co ft his be ar erw ho ts s ent as a s py 
ov ery ou— Beware of this bearer, who is sent as a spy over you. 


No 17.—The String Cipher. Used in the r6th-rzth c RUT hiSeniecero um ; 
7 g Cip 1e 16th-17th century. This piece of string contains the secrct message, 


Beware of this bearer, who is sent as a spy over you. (See No. 18 and text.) 


»[A[B[c [p[E|rF[e]H| t| V | R|E| MI N[O] P [G]R|S| T JUI V[WIXI Y [Z | 
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No. :8.—The String Cipher. The Key (reduced size), showing the reading of the secret message contained in 
the black marks on the piece of string (see No.117): Bew ar co fl his be ar erw ho is s ent as as py 
ov ery ou— Beware of this bearer, who ts sent as a spy over you. 


Chapter VII - Page 'í 


The foregoing figure, with the selfsame legend, | word for word, has been 
"lifted the seheme 
copied many times by the followers of Wilkins =- who /xxəxxkxàxkk from the Latin 
work published in 1623 by Gustavus Selenus, Duke of Braunschwig-LÜüneburg: 
Cryptomenytices et Cryptographiae. 

It is a far cry, however, from the foregoing string cia to that which is 
given the same name by Booth. The heart or kernel of the matter is this: In the 
authentic string cipher depicted in the figure above, it is obvious that each 
and every passage of the string across the face of the card or tablet repre- 
sents (1) the transit of a line of definite length which traverses (2) a sur- 
face divided up into 24 equal segments, and that (3) each transit represents 
one and oniy one such snae during which letters are indicated, viz, the 
transit from left to anu It is true that within such a single passage one 
may select or indicate one, two, three, or more letters, but these letters are 
indicated very positively and with no ambiguity whatsoever by marks or knots 
upon the string itself. 

Are there any "knots" or "marks" to give guidance in the Booth method? 
None — except in the preconceived notions comprising the substance of what 
Booth looks for. There are other important points of difference between the 
authentic and the Booth "string cipher". In the genuine method the interval 
between any two or more letters designated in each transit of the string across 
the face of the board is always fixed. For instance, consider the first four 
words of the secret text of the Wilkins example: BEWARE OF THE BEARER. Here 
we have repetitions -- the digraph BE and the trigraph ARE. It is obvious that 
on the string the marks or knots which serve to select the B and the E in the 


first occurrence must be exactly the same distance apart as those which desig- 
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` Chapter VII - Page -B.- 
nate the second B and the second E, Likewise in the case of the trigraph, 
the distance on the string must be exactly equal between the marks or knots 
which are to select the first A and R and the second A and R; and the same 
must be true of the R and the E in both cases. In the example shown, the 
marks or knots on the string which designate the B's and E's will appear on 
the same transit or segment of the string as it makes its passage across from 
left to right; in the case of the R's followed by the E's, the string must 
make a turn across the back of the card or board after designating the R, and 
arrive at the E in its next transit from left to right; but the distance is 
precisely the same in both cases of the trigraph. 

Now what is the situation in these respects in Booth's method? Are there 
any fixed intervals between two letters forming a digraph in two cases? Not 
at all: the intervals bear no relation to one another whatsoever. Likewise, 
in regard to the third of the precise elements of the authentic string cipher, 
namely, that "each transit represents one and only one passage across the 
board, during which letters are indicated, viz, the transit from left to right", 
Booth's sethod hee no resemblance to such a characteristic. He simply "ploughs 
back and forth over the field", as well as up and down, with whatever vagary his 
sought-for name dictates. 

Another of the points of difference alluded to previously concerns the 
alternating character of the "string". In the genuine string cipher, the 
transits for pointing out the significant letters are always from left to right. 
But in the Booth acrostic method, he makes a great point of alternating the 
direction of reading on successive lines, thus in the manner of writing used 


by the ancient Greeks and called ®poustraphedon™,2/ or the back and forth method of’ 


Lmen Booth refers to Cicero who, describing a method of writing, "in a meto- 


nymical sense, uses the word exarare, meaning to write on a tablet; i.e., to 
plough back and forth over a Tield' , Booth is quite confused, although Cicero 
was not. What Booth was thinking of was boustro hedon, we feel sure. There is 
no connotation of "back and forth" in exorare, Tt Wennine simply "to make 


furrows", i 2 51 
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Chapter VII - Page 9; 
writing, i.e., from left to right on one line and from right to left on the : 
next, alternately, 


We shall note again later how Booth distorts a well-known, accepted, and 


quite authentic cryptographic method to suit his own purposes. He constructs 
what might be termed "cryptographic booby-traps" for the uninitiated. This 
sort of distortion we deem inexcusable in any serious work having anything to 
do with cryptology. The champions of Booth will, of course, firmly deny any 
intent on the part of their hero to deceive; and we add in all sincerity that 
Booth, like others, had -—— no deliberate intention to deceive; the whole 
structure that he erected was developed, we believe, basically from his c: 
self-deception, 

The method, as already intimated, is explained by this author in more 
than ten pages; but it may be that the method will become readily evident from 
examples chosen from among the many illustrations he selects, which he calls 
"specimens". As we have stated before, the anti-Stratfordians, including Booth , 
are prone to confuse the unwary reader by showing authentic examples or sects 


deviations 
mens of cryptic writing, and then, by glossing over some important 


£ Yom 
ye the system or systems upon which these authentic examples are based, proceed. 


to demonstrate what appear to be additional good examples of the method. Booth's 
many excellent examples of authentic acrostics are interspersed or followed 

by his own acrostics. A brief descriptive catalog of his 24 "specimens", to be 
followed by more detailed comments thereon, will serve to make our meaning clear: 


(1) Specimen A.-pages 54-55 - The Sir Francis Walsingham acrostic cited in 
the previous chapter. 

(2) Specimen B.-pages 56-57 - An authentic acrostic consisting of the signa- 
ture of Francois Martheos Villon, in a manu- 

script written about 170. 

(3) Specimen C.-pages 58-59 - A passage prepared by Booth, cited in detail 
on pagen 00-00 herein, for illustration of his 
theory. > § S-aste 


loe 9 
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Specimen 
Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 
Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 
Specimen 


Specimen 


Specimen 


Chapter 


D.-pages 60-61 
E.-pages 62-63 


F- pages 64.65 


G.-page 66 


H.-page 67 
I.-pages 68-69 
Je-page TO 


74 


(i 


K,-page 
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- An serostic "found" by Booth in "The Tempest”, 
i.c., Booth alleges that the acrostic is 
present therein. We shall examine it later. 

- An authentic &crostie passage of 21 letters, 
composed of the initial letters of alternate 
words. From s book of Selenus, 1621, 

- An acrostic composed by Booth which follows 
without deviation a systembased upon an 
ancient principle, namely, that of using the 
initial letter of every nth word, In this 
case, Booth uses the initial letter of every 
13th word; the acrostic spells out the sen- 
tence WILLIAM STONE BOOTE INVENIT. 

- This combines illustration with instruction, 
The principle is identical with that used by 
Booth in the preceding example. 

- A specimen composed by Booth to illustrate the 
principles of his string cipher. 

- An authentic acrostic composed by Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

- An authentic acrostic signature in a German 
book which passed as the work of Alfred 
Meiszner but which was actually the work of 
Franz Hedrich. 

- "It is a verse written by someone in the 
olden time, and to speak technically it is 
at once acrostic, mesostic and telestic; 
and in addition to these qualities you will 
see that the name IESUS appears in the form 
of a cross in the middle of the verse? 


r Inter cuneta micans I ~ gniti sidera coell I 
E Expellit tenebras E toto Phoebus ut robE E 
© Sic caecas removit IESUS caliginis umbraS § 
V Vivificansque simul  U ero praecordia mot U 
S Solem justitiae se S | 5* probat esse beatig $ 


L.-pages 72-73 


M.-pages 74-75 
N.-page 76 


O.-page TT 


P.-pages 78-79 


- À sonnet of Booth's, in which he has inserted, 
by his string cipher in what he describes as 
a cycle or circle, the signature "FRANCISCO 
BACONO", 

- Another authentic acrostic by Edgar Allan Poe. 

- An authentic acrostic: a compliment from Ben 
Jonson to Thomas Coryate in Coryat's Crudities, 
1611. 

- Another authentic Jonson acrostic in The 
Argument to Volpone. RE 

- Àn authentic acrostic of words in The Temple, 
@ book by George Herbert, published in 1633, 
The aerostic consists of the first word in the 
first line, second word in the second line, 
third word in the third line. ... ending on the 
last word of the last line of the ten-line poem, 
The acrostic reads: MY LIFE IS HID IN HIM THAT 
IS MY TREASURE, 2 253 

Š 
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(17) Specimen Q.-page 81 - Here Booth refers to the authentic and well- 
: known acrostic in Boccacio's L'Amorosa 

Visione, 1521. Booth states "The whole poem 
of fifty chapters is an acrostic on a 
gigantic scale, perhaps the most astounding 
in literature", (See Chapter VI, $..00 above) 

(18) Specimen R.-pages 82-83 - Source not indicated. Shown in Booth by 
special type-setting, the acrostic consists 
of the names THOMAS RIVERS and MARY BRANDON, 
The initial letters of words form the &crostics, 
one progressing downwards, the other upwards, 
both from left to right. 

(19-23) Specimens 5,T,U,V,W. - Specimens of authentic &crostics in Runic, 

Anglo-Saxon, 12th Century German and French, 

(24) Specimen X.-page 89 - Booth describes the authentic acrostic in 
The Hypnerotomachia Poliphilii. (See pages ` 
00-00. 

AT3-21 
Booth's first two specimens are exemples of simple vertical acrostics, 


i.e., the initial letters of successive lines respectively Spell out the names 
SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM and FRANCOYS MARTHEOS VILLONS. Only initial letters 
are used and every line is used. Of specimen C, Booth states: "I wrote the 
composition freely, and afterward threw in the cipher. ... It took me about 
ten minutes to insert this cipher after I had written the text." His "acrostic 
| 25592156 

signature" is FRAUNCIS BACON INVENIT. | (Specimmn-C accompanies p. aii) 

Having some skepticism as to the validity of Booth's method after studying 
his explanation of his "string cipher", this specimen prepared by him was examined 
with interest. After but a few seconds inspection it was apparent that the 
acrostic FRIEDMAN INVENIT is also in the passage, following the same direction 
as Booth's acrostic. After a few more seconds, consumed in a quick inspection 
of initial letters in the passage, it became apparent that any name whatsoever 
which begins with F and ends with N, or begins with N and ends with F, and 

as 


does not have certain unusual letters such/Q, X, or Z, can be found in this 


passage by the Booth method. 


254 
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" 5g SOME ACROSTIC SIGNATURES OF 


Explanation of Specimen C. 

This is a simple acrostic, with the end letters in sight as hints, and 
with all the interior letters hidden. : 

Note the initials of the corner words. They are N . T 

Bl ' 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word < foundation, upwards, | 
following the arrow-marks which are placed for your convenience, 
left to right on the first line; right to left onthe next line; and so on; 
using the next initial R that you come to; then the next initial A; j 
then the next initial U, ete. You will arrive at the initial N of the | 
word ‘ Notwithstanding’ at the left-hand corner of the top line, having | 
spelled Frauncis Bacon. 

Repeat the process; beginning on the initial I of the word ‘imper- 
sonality, at the right-hand corner of the last line; reading upwards, 
but this time in a reverse direction. You will arrive at the initial T | 
of the word ‘to’ at the right-hand corner of the top line, having 
spelled INVENIT. | 

The acrostic cipher here is FRAUNCIS BACON INVENIT. 

I wrote the composition freely, and afterward threw in the cipher. - ! 

Note that if the two words ‘upon facts’ (Tth line from the bottom) 
were thrown into the upper or lower line next to them, there would 
be no cipher. 

Tt took me about ten minutes to insert this cipher after I had writ- 
ten the text. The needed changes at the end forced me into stilted 


construction. 
The acrostic figure here is: — 

e otwithstanding To 
C I 
A 
B N 
S 
I E 
C 
N V 
U 
A N 
R 
Foundation Impersonality. 


The next example (Specimen D) is a good example of this method. 


[Aa Btn 
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FRANCIS BACON 59 
| Specimen C. 
í A pair of parallel aerosties, running from lower to upper eorners 
(a) FRAUNCIS BAcos. (b) INVENI, Illustrating Bacon's method. 
^ N IN .TorwrrHsTANDING the vested (interests | & — NIT 
| >. /which protection is given by reactionary pol- 
I | icies in religious government, there has been — 
È | — a steady growth of scientific training which 
f | has taught men to pay more attention to facts — 
© — than to plausible inferences or attractive theories. 
; To-day men care little whether Moses wrote the — 
C — Pentateuch; but they care much about the prac- 
tical Yéffect of his teaching. The belief held — & 
— by many-educated persons until a(very recent date, w 
AB that the world as we know it was made ,by the — 
— Creator im six working days, is now regarded 
with amusement. So literary and historical — 
S — beliefs, so far as they are not based on facts, 
| have no inherent force for good, and must go down — 
I — before a scientific investigation. These remarks 
| apply alike to the whole range of science, whether — 
C — of chemistry, religion, mathematics, or to the 
| history of literature. The odium litterarium springs — 
| — from the same source as the odium theologicum, 
iN namely from a mind befogged by inferences not based — — 
u — upon facts. : 
| The bane of modern literary history is a habit — 
R.I &A— of reading between the lines. A reputation in 
scholarship built on this basis is jeopardised — 
— by every honest search among documents. It is a 
habit opposed to that openmindedness the obvious — 
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Booth's next specimen is from the 1623 Folio, the Epilogue spoken by 
Prospero in "The Tempest’. The first word is Now, the last word free. 
This satisfies Booth's home-made rule, and we expect him to find, reading 
backwards, the name Francis Bacon, There are 20 lines in the Epilogue. 
However, to get these two short names, a total of 15 letters, by his method 
of using only the initial letters of words, he must proceed upwards twice: 
Beginning with the F of free, the last word of the last line, and ending 
on the o of ore-throwne, he finds FRANCISCO; beginning with the b of be, 
the last word of the next to the last line, he gets BACONO, also ending 
on the o of ore-throwne. The author makes a point of the fact that he 
"strings" his acrostic from left to right and right to left alternately, 
so we see evidence here of two rules for his "system": First, find a. 
poem or a page which begins with an N or a B (or an P) for the first word, 
and with an F or B (or an N) for the last word; these being terminal 
letters of thé signature FRANCIS or BACON; second, "string" out the signa- 
ture through alternate directions on succeeding lines. Booth states 
that scholars have generally regarded "The Tempest" as the playwright's 
last play, and therefore, the Epilogue may be regarded as the playwright's 
last word to his audience, "and the place where he would be very likely 
to sign his name in cipher". Here is the Epilogue. The arrows constitute 


Booth's device for leading the way for his readers. 


251 


EPILOGVE, 
fpoken by Profpero. 


> No myCharmes are allore-throwne, 


LT 


5 


And wbat firength I baue's mine owne. < 
Which is moft faint: now`tis trae 


Lmuaft be heere confinde by yeu, < 


Or fent to Naples, Let menor 

Since! bane my Dukedomegot , < 
And pardon'a the deceiuer, dwell 

Inshis bare Iland, by your Spel, c 


But releafo me from my bands A 
with the helpe of your good bands : e È 
Gentle breath of yours, my Sailes E 
Mafi fill, or elfe my proiet? failes, e 2 
which was to pleafe: Now Imant 
Spirits to enforce: Arttojnchatt, < 
And my ending is defpaire, 
Fnleífel be relea'd by praier < 
Wisch pierces fa, that it affaules 
Mercy tt felfe, and frees all faults. < 

43 you from crimes would pardon'd be, 

Let your Indulgence ferme A < Exit, 


RH 
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Spoken by Prospero 


-3 Now my Charmes are all ore-throwne cO NO 
And what strength I have's mine owne €- S. 0 
-3 Which is most faint: now 'tis true 
I must be heere confinde by you €- TC C 
-> Or sent to Naples, Let me not c 
| Since I haue my Dukedome got €- 
-) And pardon'd the deceiuer, dwell 
ecd In this bare Islend, by your spell €- 
-7 But release me from my bands 
With the helpe of your good hands: <- 
-> Gentle breath of yours, my Sailes 
Must fill, or else my project failes, <- 
-5 Which was to please: Now I want N 
Spirits to enforce: Art to inchant €- 
- And my ending is despaire, A 
Vnlesse I be relieu'd by praier €- R 
-> Which pierces so, that it assaults 
' Mercy it selfe, and frees all faults. 4- A 
3. As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your Indulgence set me free, €- F 


In this, his first example to demonstrate the authorship he champions, Booth 
^ 


uses strictly the initial letters of : 45 As it pointed out in Chapter VI, 

the frequency of initiel letters in English is such that any name which is 

made up of any except the extremely Infregfent, letters, may be found practi- 

cally uide e Tt ry well be asked of Booths how deca he know that the name 
\ 

must be Francis ion Why not some other REED der for the ‘authorship of the 


contenders composed 
Plays? OtherÁ also have hane s/(xxyx of very frequent letters. Beginning with 


_the same b with which Booth starts his neme "Bacon", the reader will find in 
first and second 

one "string" both/names of the M RA d BEN JONSON, using only initial letters 

and proceeding in omor ñ directions on alternate lines, ending on the n 

beginning the first line, and in no way differing from Booth's method of — 

finding his BACON. The latter is only five letters in length, whereas the 

JONSON "signature" consists of nine letters, Furthermore, by utilizing Booth's 


„J occasional. practice of selecting all/ terminal letters, we find the "signatures" 
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William Stone Booth's 


A 


“Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon’ 


E "Explanation of Specimen D.“ 


The method of this example is similar to that used in Specimen C. 

Begin to read on the initial F of the word (free), which is the last 
line; to the left; on the initials; upwards; to the initial O of the word 
(ore-throwne), which is the last word of the top line; having spelled 
FRANCISCO. | 

Again, begin on the initial B of the word (be) at the end of the last 
Vine but one; to the right; upwards; to the same initial O of the word 
(ore-throwne) at the same right-hand corner of the top line; having spelled 
BACONO. 

The acrostic cipher here is FRANCISCO BACONO: i.e. BY FRANCIS BACON. 

This specimen is a facsimile (except as to size) of the 'Epilogue' to 
The Tempest as it appears in the First Folio of The Plays of Mr. William 
Shakespeare. It is a specially interesting example, as scholars have hitherto 
regarded The Tempest as the last play that the poet wrote. If this surmise is 
right, this Epilogue is the play-wright's last word to his audience, and the 
place where he would be very likely to sign his name in cipher if writing either 


under a pseudonym or anonymously. 


The acrostic figure here is:-- 


Ore-throwne, Ore-throwne , 
Cf N 
S O 
k: C 
C A 
N Be 
. 
R: | x= 
` Free; 


; 7 peu 


That is, Francisco Bacono,l/ -- By Francis Bacon. 


l/ "I leave it to others to discuss the correctness of the cipherer's Latin. As a 


working hypothesis, I shall treat the name Francisco Bacono as if it were the 
ablative case of Franciscus Baconus. It is possible that Francisco Bacono 
and Antonio Bacono were Italianate pet-names used by the two brothers and their 
intimates.” 

nO: — cc «a l lll iii Terese eee eee ae 
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EDMUND SPENSER, FRANCIS DRAKE, SIR WILLIAM DYER, WILLIAM STANLEY AND CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE, all within these 20 lines. 

No one can find any objection to Booth's ‘Specimen E from a 1624 Selenus 
volume, itself a work on ciphers; nor with his next two specimens, containing 
&crostics of his own making. 

"I print it Specimen E E7 to show a specimen of a mathematically 
planned cipher, in a non-significant text, This system can be 
modified to suit any mathematical sequence that the writer is subtle 
Aes enough to devise, In this case, by beginning to read on the initial 

of the first word and continuing to read on the initial of every 
following alternate word, you will find the sentence: =- 

HAC NOCTE POST XII, VENIAM AD TE CIRCA JANUAM QUAE 

DUCIT AD ORTUM, TBI } ME EXPECTABIS, AGE UT OMNIA SINT 

PARATA, 
"Note that this composition is forced to meet the exigencies of the 
cipher. Note also the cipher is the cause of the composition, 
which is of an entirely secondary importance." 

No one doubts for a moment that it is possible to make acrostics, as 
the many authentic examples im this and the previous chapter have shown; hence 
Booth's writing of passages in which he incorporates by a regular and quite valid 
method an acrostic of his own making, proves absolutely nothing which is 
germane to his thesis. Specimen F, ie 8 the initial letter of every 13th 
word, and Specimen G, the initial letters of every Tth word, add not a whit to 
his attempts to demonstrate the authenticity of his version of the string 
cipher: they aretased upon ancient principles and they ere regular and systema- 
tic, as genuine acrostics always are. Not so with his Specimen H, which con- 
sists of a paragraph he has written and which he says he invented "go that 
the reader may see how simple it is to throw one of the “string signet "Raia 
tures into a passage". In the passage he starts with a word beginning with 
B, and the first word of the last line is a word beginning with F: ergo, the 


"hidden signature" is BACONOCSICNARF, or Francisco Bacono, stringing along 


backwards and forwards through the lines, selecting the letters needed to. 261 
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form the "signature." But even in this passage, as was shown with Specimen C, 
any "signature" may be Mud which is comprised of initial letters which are 
found therein, alcun in this case these are somewhat limited due to the 
extremely artificial language he uses in the particular paragraph. 

Specimen L is the only one of the remaining 16 acrostics which is of Booth's 
making, the others all "rue recognized and acknowledged acrostics from litera- 
ture ranging from 1499 to 1835. In Specimen L he demonstrates how in a few 
moments he made certain changes in & sonnet he himself had written in 1889 -- 
actually he needed to change only one word in the fourth line and four words 
in the last three lines -- to make his sonnet spell out by his string cipher 
method the signature FRANCISCO BACONO. He states that he has done this "to 
show how easily an acrostic may be inserted." It did not occur to Booth, 
elementary as such & conclusion should be to any reader with average intelligence, 
that, if by changing only four words of a passage, composed 250 years after 
Bacon's death, his coveted "signature" could be found therein, there mst: be 
something wrong with his method. 

After 90 pages of such arguments in support of his case, Booth then proceeds 
to the second part of his book, wherein he finds some form of Baconian signature 
in over 200 specimens of text from various sources, mostly those attributed to 
William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon. But he also includes certain "doubtful" 
plays, such as Pericles, and "plays which have appeared anonymously, or over the 
name of Christopher Marlowe." Signature 202, (p. 488-489), is of special interest. 
It contains & double signature; curiously enough it pairs WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE with 
FRANCIS BACON. And still more curiously, signature 216, (p. 520), alt only 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Why did not Booth consider these two cases as "proofs" 
of authorship by Shakespeare? 

Signature 232, (p. 55h), comprises an acrostic based on a book entitled 
Nova Solyma., attributed by some scholars to Milton; hence it is not astonishing 


to learn that Booth's acrostic spells MILTON. So does signature 233, (p. 555): 2 EQ 
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signature 23h, (p. 551), consi$s of the name DONNA LEONORA, found by Booth 
in certain poems in Italian by Milton, the poems being addressed, according 
to some scholars, to an actress of that name,of whom Milton thought in 
romantic terms; signature 235, (p. 559), yields another acrostic from the 
same book of Miltonian verse, this being the family name of DONNA LEONORA 
(BARONI); signature 236, (p. 560), gives the whole name of the lady in ques- 
tion, LEONORA BARONI, as also does signature 237, (p. 561); signature 238 
spells out the name by which the same lady was commonly known, ADRIANELLA; 
and by this time our readers must be wondering what this was to do with the 
question of Baconian authorship. Also, have these not aroused in the mind of 
our readers the question: why did not these signatures raise some doubts in 


Booth's mind - seeing that he could find what acrostics he wished to find in 


?° 0009298029 
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any book he scrutinized -- or did they? | 


A AWANA NAN XC 


To return to Booth's "signatures", those numbered 246 to 251 (the last in 
his book), are found by Booth in works admittedly written by Bacon, such | 
as the Essayes, Religious Meditations, Places of perswasion and disswasion, 
and A Translation of Certaine Psalmes. Of course, Booth finds those signatures 
to consist of the name BACON. But why Bacon should heve found it necessary 
to incorporate his signature in.acrostic form in those works is & question not 
raised by Booth. 

We, however, shall raise & question about signature 250, which is 
alleged by Booth to exist in Bacon's Essayes. The acrostic figure is given 
by Booth (p. 590) and he states that he "began to read from the capital- -F of 
the word "FINIS" at the end of the book and read back through all the capitals 
used in the book; spelling o:t FRANCISCO BACONO [fitslics Booth's/. He con- 


tinues: 
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H re a Signature written in the simple method of which < 
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Booth says of them: 


"Note that these capitals run through thirty-six pages. ` I must ask d 
the reader's pardon for printing them all in facsimile. It is an 
important example of the mental byplay of a genius."1/ 


1 
See also cael & to hl in the present chapter. 


Furthermore as to Booth's techniques, we must add a rather devastating piece 
of criticism. Booth starts off by stating that his method employs only the | 
initial letters of words . Even this simple rule, however, he breaks when he 
is confronted with difficulty because of the absence of letters he needs. We 


shall cite but one example. 


No space 
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Signature 35 is an aerostic signature in the Thretios to The Phoenix and 
Turtle (pages 180-182). He says the two parts of the name come together 
on the O of "Twas not" in the middle line of the poem and that the figure 
is: 

THRENOS 
B Beautie, Truth and Raritie 
A Grace in all simplicitie 
C Here enclosed, in cinders lie. 
0 Death is now the Phoenix next 
And the Turtle's joyall 1 brest 
To eternitie doth rest. 
š N leaving no posteritie 
Twas nOt Twas not their infirmitie 
Isc It was married Chastitie. 
C Truth may seeme, but cannot be 
N Beautie bragge, but tis not she 
A Truth and Beautie buried be. 
R To this vrne let those repaire, 
That are either true or faire, 
F For these dead Birds, sigh a prayer. 

Booth's habit of showing his "signatures" in what he calls "figures," which 
one must admit makes them stand forth in striking fashion, is usually misleading. 
The plotted diagram is never found to conform to the actual position of the 
successive letters of his alleged signature. On this page, to illustrate Booth's 
method of setting down his acrostics, we have set down the lines of the poem 
and underlined the letters forming the claimed acrostic, where they appear. One 
immediately notes that the O common to the two parts of the name is not an initial 
letter, in accordance with Booth's rule. Then, as search is made backwards and 
forwards through the lines for the letters forming the figure which he claims is’ 
there, it will be observed that the first o of BACONO and the s of FRANCISCO cannot 
be found as initial letters, and if used must be taken from the interior of words. 
Entire lines of the poem are ignored, since they do not furnish any desired letters. 
Furthermore, Booth makes a rule for this ens spectes dion, for if the letters 


of the name were selected straightforward from the first iiie to the end of the 
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Chapter VII - Page 21 


poem, that is, by looking for FRANCISCO in the reverse order of the letters, it 
will be found that the name must finish on the F of faire in the next to the last 
line. Hence he dictates that this part of the name must be read upwards, not down- 
wards, as is the BACONO. Of Booth's own rules, he followed here only the one that 
requires the initial and final letters of the signature to correspond to those. 
at the beginning and end of the poem. 

Booth finds many signatures such as"Frauncis Bacon" or "Francis Bacon" in 
"The Arte of English Poesie;" he sometimes utilizes only the initials of words, as 
in the former iius herein given; but in several cases he utilizes both terminals 
of words, that is, both initial and final letters; his "signatures" are always shown . 
in striking diagrammatic form; the facsimile of the page on which each is found is 
shown with no markings whatsoever, so that any reader wishing to check his "decipher- 
ings" must go to an infinite amount of labor. Few readers have the desire or patience 
or time to check his work; but if it is done, it will be found that the diagrammatic 
pictures so graphically reproduced, do not trace out from the text as he has pictured 
them. His figures may be circles, squares, crossed diagonals, or simile degen ie, 
in direction they ecutive proeeed to the right; again it is to the left; some- 
times up;and also at times down; or half-and-half, with one part of the name 
E in one direction, the other part in the opposite direction. On pages 
296 and 297 are shown a series of diagrammatic forms extracted, according to Booth, 
from the verse "To The Reader" found opposite the page containing the Droeshout 
Portrait of Shakespeare, 1623 Folio. The poem is signed B.I. -- initials generally 
believed to signify Ben Jonson. Ten "signatures" in all are found by Booth on 
dus muc six of which are illustrated by the figures here shown. The poem is 


a facsimile reproduction, enlarged, in the Booth book, but here reduced. 
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as thus: — 
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1. FRANCIS BACON 
2. VISct St. ALBAN 

8. SON OF SIR (N) 

4. NICHOLAS BACON 
5. BEN IONSON 

6. INVENIT 


These six acrostics give a consecutive reading from the initial F of the word 
‘Figure’ to the initial T of the word ' This.’ 
This Figure, etc. 


= Vil — [m2 ye = 


FRANCIS BACON 297 


Diagram A. 


To the Reader. 


_ This Figure, that thou here feeft put. 
It was for gentle Shakefpeare cut. 
VV herein the Grauer hada ftrife 
with Nature, to out-doo the life : 
O,could he but hauedrawne his wit 
As well in brafle, ashe hath hit 
Hisface , the Print would thenfurpatfe 
All, that vvas euet vvritinbraffe. 
But, ince he cannot, Reader, looke 
Noton his Picture, but his Booke. 


B. I. 


Stanza, or Lines, facing the Droeshout Portrait. 
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: Chapter VII - Page 2h 
Booth obligingly extracts the initial letters of the words in the poem, and 


so do we, Let the reader follow Booth's "definite acrostic figures" through. 


Toup R Does he find the letters of the Booth acrostics in 
TE t Ub. hg p : : 

LW: fee See progressive, systematic order? Rather he will find 
WtGhas 

wNtotl that the figures stagger through, in a zig-zag, hop, 
Ochbhdhw 

Awibahhh skip and jump fashion. By what rule does the uniniti- 
HftPwts ; 

Atvevibd ated determine that, having selected the F of "Figure" 
Bosch eB. 4 

NohPbhsB which is the second word in the first line, for the 


initial letter of FRANCIS, that the R must be found 
eight lines away in the next to the last word of the 
next to the last line; then turn about face, proceed 
backwards and find the A, skip four lines and reach 
a N, etc. Where are the clues in this treasure 
hunt? Or is this a game of Follow the Leader, wherein Booth, with a gift of 
divining non-existent statistical sign-posts, is the only person who can 
conduct. ss through the labyrinth to a successful conclusion? 

The climax of Booth's versatility may be viewed in the veproductioghere- 
with of his figure and "signatures" found in the dedication "To His Booke", in the 
Eur edition of "The Shepheardes Calender”, 1579. Booth bids his readers 
to - 


"Note the words which mark the indents:-- 

Goe 

Under 

But 
As a working hypothesis we shall go under the word 'But' by beginning 
to read from the initial B of that word; to the right; on the initials 
of words; down through the poem and back; spelling BACON, you will 
arrive at the initial N of the word ‘name't at the other end of the 
same line, 


"Now note the initials of the front words of the three lines:-- 
Bute. 2 9; : 


DAY sceceveces 


FOY seevccceve i ss 26S 


hapter VIT - Page 25 


"Heving read from the initial B of the word !But' downwards, let us 
read. from the initial F of the word 'for!; on the initials of the 
words; upwards (or downwards) and back, continuously, throughout 
the poem until you have spelled FRAUNCIS BACON; you will again 
arrive at the initial N of the word 'name', 


"Now begin to read from the initial B of the word 'blame'; to the 
left; on the initials of the words; down and back again; spelling 
BACON; you will arrive at the initial N of the word 'name'!, 


"Now begin to read from the initial N of the word 'name' upwards; 
on the initials of the outside words of the poem; entirely around 
the poem; spelling NOCAB, i.e., BACON backwards, you will arrive 
at the initial B of the word "blame'; downwards; on the initials 
of the outside words of the poem; entirely around the poem; spell- 
ing BACON, you will arrive again at the initial N of the word 
'name!, 


"Begin to read from the initial B of the word 'But'; to the right; 
downwards; on all the letters of all the words; spelling BACONO, 


you will arrive at the terminal o of the masking 'Immerito!," 


; “ The acrostic figure here is: — 


| 2 4 
a Ti 
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E 
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Chapter VTI - Page 26 


FRANCIS BACON — as 


CO CO ODNO CODY CODY COI CCP 
TO HIS BOOKE. 
oe little booke:thy felfe prefent, 
A id whofe peri AL : 
To him thatis the prefident 
Of nobleffe and of cheualree., 
And if that Enuie barke at thees , 
eA fure it will for fuccoure flees 
Vader the foadow of bis wing, 
eAnd af ked,who thee forth did bring, 
A fhepheards fwaine faye did thee fing, 
Allas bis fraying flocke be feddes 
And when bis honor bas thee redde, 
Craue pardon for my hardyhedde. 

But if that any af ke thy names, 
Say thou wert bafe begot with blame s 
For thy "ita thou takeft fbame .. — 
eA nd when thou art past ieopardee_, 
Come tell me,what was fayd of meen: 
And F will fend more after thee. 


Smmerito. 
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Chapter VII - Page 27 

Studying out the various methods this author has utilized in this group 
of "signatures" it is observed that (1) he makes the rule of "go under 'But'", 
then transgresses that rule by directing thet the "outside words" of the entire 
poem be utilized in two cases; and (2) he makes use of "all the letters of 
all the words" in the case of his last "signature", A cursory study of the 
last six lines of the poem will reveal that all letters of the alphabet appear 
there with the exception of Q, X and Z; therefore, any "signature" in the world, 
so long as it does not contain any one of these Lures letters, may be found in 
those six lines -- SPENSER, for example, whose authorship of "The Shepheardes 
Calendar" was 6 deed in the next edition of the work. The silent admon- 
ition which told Booth to "go under 'But'" we have followed exactly; we 
literally go under 'But'! to start with "say" for the S of SPENSER; and we, too, 
can end on the O of "Immerito", by having the signature read SPENSERO, which 
is just as good Latin as BACONO, As for the initials of all the words of 
the entire poem, which are directed by Booth to be used in several of his 
signatures, their freyuency is such that only K, L, Q, X, Y and Z are lacking. 
In a lexicon of English names, these letters with the exception of L and 
possibly K, would seldom lg ever appear; so that therefore there is practically 
no deterrent to finding any name desired. All that is necessary is to have some 
opinion i a conscious or a subconscious one -- as to what "signature" you 
believe is there: then find words which may be interpreted as a direction to 
find that signature in a given page or piece of writing; and it will doubtless 
be found. The astonishing thing is, after observing Booth's "rules" and his 
methods of operation, that he found only 250 "signatures", for his latitude is 


sufficiently wide to permit finding many names strewn about on every page. 
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Chapter VII - Page 28 
A year after the appearance of this impressive volume, Booth published 
another, This he called “The Hidden Signatures of Francesco Colonna and 
Francis Bacon, a Comparison of Their Methods”. Booth has &udied the case of he 
and again on page 00277 
genuine acrostic (listed among those cited hereing in Chapter y found by 
some assiduous scholar in the 16th Century, which reveals the authorship of 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, published anonymously in Venice in 1499. The 
book is written in sections, which, although not called chapters, are in 
reality what we call by thet name. Each section or chapter is preceded, 
even when the new section is begun on the same page as the former chapter 
ends, with several lines of very large type, giving a description or summary 
of the text matter which is to come in the new chapter. These headings are 
flagrant eye-catchers. Few persons read at sight the Lombardy Italian dialect 
in which the book is written, but not even the rankest novice, knowing nothing 
of the language whatsoever, who might examine the old book could go astray in 
noting or finding the beginning of each of the various chapters: not only is 
the heading of several lines of very large type outstanding, but each section 
or chapter is begun with an initial letter, in itself extremely large, set 
in an ornamental design or.woodcut. The initial letters alone are thus 
sufficiently outstanding to make it unlikely that they would be-overlooked. 
Of these aspects of the Hypnerotomachia, howevery, Booth asserts (page 5): 
"As the chapters or sections of Colonnals folio are not numbered, 
and as they do not begin on pages by themselves, but wherever the 
previous section ends, the sequence of the first initials of the 
chapters is not noticeable as it would be if each chapter began 
on a clean page. Their arrangement is further obseured from the 
view of the casual reader by the use of three very different 
designs of wood cut, and by the fact that one of the designs is 
made in two sizes. The folio also contains many other beautiful 


woodcuts of all sorts and sizes, so that the initials themselves 
are not obtruded on the view." 


Chapter VIT - Page 29 


To these assertions by Booth, anyone who has the opportunity of examining 


- 


an authentic copy of the Colonna book ean only retort "stuff and nonsense", 


The initiel letters of the chapters or sections are not in the least obscured 
Fu 


by anything whatsoever (see plate 00); no other letters than these highly-strik- 
ing and ornamental initials have anyüing to do with the acrostic, although Booth 
(intentionally?) confuses the reader by printing the words of the whole first 
line of each section, thus including dozens of words in his diagram the initial 
letters of which are extraneous to the acrostic; and each and every initial 


letter is used in the Colonna ecrostic. Nothing is left over; nothing is 


“ à 


1 Dus 
added. The 38-letter acrostic is signally clear end ummistakeable, as would 


l 
^ Andrew Lang reissued the first English translation (1592) of this important 
work of incunabula in 1890 _, under the title “The Strife of Love in a Dream’. 
In his preface he states that on the copy in the possession of the Dominican 
monks delle Zatere there is a manuscript note revealing the acrostic. He 
quotes: “Poliam frater Franciscus Columna peramavit. Ad huc vivit Venetiis 
in S. Iohannae et Paulo." Later writers quoted from Lang in the belief that 
the second sentence of the above was a part of the acrostic; whereas it is 
merely & comment added by the Dominican Brothers that Colonna lived st 

Venice in the church of St. John end Paul, at the time the book was printed. 


be indicated by the fact that (according to Booth himself) it became known as 


/ 


early as 1512, only thirteen years after the book appear d 


2 : 

Tn Some Acrostic Signatures’ Booth says (page 89) ‘of the discovery of the 
acrostic under consideration (Poliam frater Franciscus, etc.): "Long after 
the publication of the book, its author's name was discovered". In his 
"Hidden Signatures Booth says (page 1): "His hidden signature /i.e., 
c@olonna's in Hypnerotomachia Polyphili/ seems to have been known as early 


as 1512." 


Booth proceeds on page 11 with his claim for a Bacon signature by the 
following statements: 


"The typographical trick by which Francis Bacon put his name to the 
first folio of Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories and 
Tragedies has several points in common with that which was used 

by Francesco Colonna. 


Each man used the first spoken line of each section 
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(chapter or play) taken in its proper sequence throughout his folio. 
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produceffe,qualifono quefti nel diuo fronte affixi,diqueflo calico fig» 

. mento prafulgidi &amorofi,Et percio per tanti iurgii obfeffo el triftoco 
re& da tanta difcrepantecontrouerfiade appetifcentia fuftiniua , Quale 
fi traeffi una frondedelaftante lauro del tumulo del R e de Bibriain me- 
dio collocata fuffe, Ne unquelarixaceflare,finon reiecta, Etcufi penfita 
ua non ceffabondo tanto litigio fi non da effo coretanto piaceredecoftei 
(non fa&ibile)fuffe ablato. Et per tale ragionenon fe potea firmamétecó 
uenireel uoluptico &inexplebiledefio deluno nedelaltro.Qualehomo 
da fame exarcebato & tra multiplici & uarii edulifremente, de tutti cupi- 
dodiniuno integramenterimane dilardente appetito contento, Made 
Bulimia infecto. 


LA BELLISSIMA NYMPHA AD POLIPHILO PER- 
VENTA ,CVM VNA FACOLA NELLA SINISTRA MA 
NV GER VLA,ET CVM LA SOLVTA PRESOLO,LOIN 

VITA CVM ESSA ANDARE,ET OVIVI POLIPHI- 

LO INCOMINCIA PIV DA DOLCE AMORE 

DELLA ELEGANTE DAMIGEL 
LA CONCALEFACTO, GLI 
SENTIMENTI INFLAM 
MARSENE, 


ENS ESPECTANDO PR AESENTIALMENTEEL 
VSN f reale &intelligibileobiecto duna preftantiffimarepre- 
LINIA fentatione de tanta uenuftiffima præfentia & diuo afpe- 
NLS &o,&de uno copiofoaceruo &uniuerfaleaggregatione 
NAA deinuifa bellecia & inhumana formofitate, Exiguo & 
: | * exileperquefto &imparereputaua tutteanteuiduteiex- 
timabile delitie,& opulentie & elate magnificentie, ad tanto ualore quan 
to ecoftei.O foelicedunquecoluichetale& tanto theforo diamore quie 
to poffiderae. Ma non folamente poffeffore foclice,ueramente beatiffimo 
dico colui chead tutti fui defii&ç imperio humile fuccumbendo dallei fa 
ra perqualunchemodo poffeduto & obtento , Oaltiffimo Ioue,Ecco lo 
ipreffo ueftigio della tua diuina imagine, relicto in qftanobiliffima crea- 
tura, Ondefi Zeufiseffa fola haueffe hauutoad cótemplatione, laudatiffi 
ma fopratuttele A grigétine puelle& dello orbifimo mondo difüma & _ 
abfoluta pfectione,cégruamente per fingulareexéplario harebbe oppor 


Plate 00 fs 
A page from Colonna's Hypnerotomachia 
letter which begins a section. 


> Poliphilii, showing an initial ih. 
ove how the letter R in Respectando stands out, 


Chapter VII - Page 30 


"Bach man began his. signature with the first letter of the 
first section of the body of the folio. 


"Each man ignored the prefatory matter, which consequently 
serves as a blind; intentionally or not. 


"Each man arranged a, typographical hint for the suspicious 
reader. 


"Each man worked on initials of words in the first spoken 
lines of each section. 


x X X X X ox 
"The only difference between the methods of the two acrostic-makers 
lies in the use of the initials of the words of the first lines of 
the successive sections. In Colonna's folio, only the first initials 
are used. In Shakespeare's folio the letters of Bacon's name follow 
in their proper order, B, A, etc., extending between two fixed points, 
with nulls or non-significant letters interspersed between them with- 
out interfering with the spelling of the name between the fixed points. 
"The obvious advantage of each method lies in the fact that any man 
can read the signature of Francesco Colonna at sight, while the 
signature of Francis Bacon must be spelled to be discovered. 
(Italics ours) 

In studying the foregoing in order to ascertain its meaning, it will be 
found not only that there is verbiage unnecessary to the development of Booth's 
theme, but also that there is actual misstatement, The first and last of his 
"Each man" statements is unnecessary repetition, besides being untrue of Colonna, 
who most certainly and patently did not "use the first spoken line of each 
section" or "work on initials of words in the first spoken lines": he simply 
and clearly used the initial letter -- letter, not word, or words, or lines -- 
of each chapter, and only that letter. For Booth to add the other words of 
the first line of each of the Colonna chapters is so much window-dressing, and 
is done for only one purpose -- a purpose which will become clear as soon as 


the reader examines the Booth method of obtaining his Bacon "signatures". 


Booth's second postulate from the foregoing list is, still speaking of Colonna, 
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Chapter VTI- Page 31 


true; the third and fourth postulates may be true, but it is doubtful if Colonna 
even thought of them. These are mueh more likely to be the presumptions of 
persons searching for items to bolster weak hypotheses, 


It will surprise no one that Booth employs his "string method" to obtain 


his Bacon "signature", Having selected "The Comedies, Histories and Tragedies” 


—— 


because the first word of the first spoken line of the first play begins with 

a B, the word "Boteswain", and the last word of the first line of the last play 
begins with an P, the word "Frownes"$ going forward from the B, amd backward 
from the F, the "signature" (the "Italianate" signature, he says) is FRANCISCI 
BACONI, and also FRANCISCO BACONO; the letters actually appearing in the order 
PACONICSICNARF and BACONOCSICNARF, But where does Booth find the A after the 
B? Is it the initial letter of the first word of the first spoken line in the 
second play, as would be required by a genuine Colonna-type acrostic? Not at 


ell, The A is the little a, the article, which is the ninth word of the first 


line of the third play. In other words, in order to find an A, since the first 


word of no play begins with an A, Booth is forced to pass over the initial 


letters of numerous plays. The intervening words he dubs as nulls. Tn this 


Q 


ase his nulls or non-significants are fourteen in number. His third letter C 
is found only after passing over ten plays; he finds a C as the initial letter 
—— U 
intervening 
of the fourth word of the fourteenth play; the number of nulls, on non-signifi- 


cant words, totals == 


seventy-eight! The attached reduced diagrams 
will serve to clarify the matter. 

By now it will be apparent why Booth was driven to include, in his diagram 
of the Colonna acrostic, all the words of the first lines of each chapter or 
section -- the better to confuse the observer, for his hope is that these words 


will appear like his "nulls" or non-significants in the first lines of the Plays, 
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Chapter VII - Page 32 
For in the Shakespeare text Booth dare not omit these words, since he is forced 
to find his needed letters, in all but three cases, in other words than the first 
word in each play. That is, in order to find the fourteen letters of his 
"signature", he is driven to include in his demonstration 264 words. Could any 
reasonable person expect to find a hidden message, if that message were a mere 
ten to fifteen letters buried or scattered among more than 250 open-text words 
according to no definite design or plan or order? Only a person who knew what 
the hidden message was before starting to look for it could be expected to 
find it. This condition, it must be admitted, Booth satisfies: he looks always 
for the Bacon "signature" which he "knows" is there before he begins. We can 
hardly agree with Booth, however, when he concludes (page 16): 
"... He who suspects Francis Bacon to be the author behind the name 
of William Shakespeare the actor, and also suspects thatthe poet 
signed and concealed his own name in his folio, can easily prove the 
correctness of his suspicion by the simple method of spelling ... 
between two given points. ... In a mechanical sense the trick of 
Francis Bacon is as precise, and as definite as that of Francesco 
Colonna, and as inevitable." 
To William Stone Booth, perhaps yes. But certainly not to one who approaches 
the demonstration without a preconceived notion of what he is going to find. 
In 1925 there appeared another volume by Booth. His title, Subtle 
Shining Secrecies, Writ in the Margents of Bookes, is taken from lines in 


"The Rape of Lucrece', He cells his method "devices" l/ ana lists, as names 


=~ 
— 


Introduction, page 7. 


discovered, F. Bacon; A. Bacon; Fra Bacon; Fran Bacon; Bacoun; Beacon; Becon; 
Bacho; Baco; Tommy Aitken; Anfibal; Johann; Gillam or Gilliam; R. Allot; 
Beauvais; Davis; Hilda; Satan; Baconus, In his chapter on "Technique" he 


states (page 30): 
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Chapter VTI - Page 33 


"The first, obvious, simple device is the acrostic, which runs up 


or down the face or heads of lines on initial letters, on verses, 
sometimes on prose. 


: 1 
"The next and less easily seen is the uecostic =! which uses the 
finals or the initials of the words at the caesura of verses. 


— 


"The'acro-telestic will be found running up or down on the initials 
of the last word of a line, 


"The telestic, very rare in English on account of the fall of the. 


end letters, may sometimes be seen running up or down on the extreme 
end letters of the line, 


"The gallows, or to give it the French name the potence, is often 
used by Shakespeare, and as will be seen, sometimes in connection 
with some use of the verb to hang, The gallows acrostic device 
is so called because of its shape." 


| 


ii 127 

~ The acrostic name DOROTHY HALSALL shown in the second poem on page OO is 
an illustration of the mesostic. 

After gi 


giving several legitimate examples of one or another of the "devices" 

enumerated, such as those in Nichol's Progresses, in which the acrostic if 

five or more full words long, the letters coming from successive lines with 

no lines omitted, Booth then begins his own examples which he daims to find 

in Shakespeare's poems and Plays. He finds not only h-letter words signifying 
also 


names, butÁsuch acrostics as BLAB, LAYR, WHAT, BASA, the brevity of which is 
the results of 


such that they might be found on the page of any daily newspaper as/ pure 
which : 

chance, and/requires fantastic explanation by Booth to justify the claim that 

they are there by design. In no case has he found a long sequence of letters 


forming the words of a connected sentence, or even a complete bona fide name 


of any length, unless it be anagrammed, as in the following example: 
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Device No. 233. (Ant. and Cleop.) 
Philo. 


Ay but this dotage of generals 
Ore-flowes the measure: those gis goodly eyes 
That ore the Files and Muster of the Warre, 
Haue glow'd like plated Mars: 
Now bend, now turne 
The office and Gn si of thei view 
Vpon & Tawny Front. His Captaines heart 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his brest, reneages all temper 
Ana is become the Er S. and the Fan 
To colle a Cypsies Lust. 


"Here we have, (states Booth), the opening speech of The Tragedie of 
Anthonie and Cleopatra. It is at least curious to see that there is 
an anagram of the name Anthony on or around the large initial. 
NAYOTHN gives us the name, letter for letter. Then follows the 
acrostic TUUTAT. The Latin word TUTAT, without the duplication of 
the vowel U, means he safeguards, he protects, Duplication of 
vowels is usual enough.” 


The reader may well ask of what significance or importance, such a message 
as ANTHONY TUUTAT even if granted to be there? 

In "Timon of Athens” 12 successive lines are found by Booth, the initial 
letters of which are PACOnDRALATPVR, He asserts: 

"The acrostic play here is with the name on the gallows PACon, or 
BACON ,.. . The next acrostic is the word LARD, a substance made 
out of Swine, or Bacons. Following the word LARD, is the Latin 
word RUPTA, meaning violated, which would appear to bear a slant 
on the open meaning of the text." 

In the 250 or so "devices" reproduced and justified by the author in this 
volume, none can be seriously considered the result of design or intent. Each 
and every one can be explained on the simple basis of "chance" -- they are 
purely fortuitous combinations of letters, The author finds three and four- 
letter words such as HOT, COLD, TOAD, BLAB, TEL (explained as a short form of 
Telos, meaning "the end"), LARD, YAWL, and many other similar concatenations; 


five and six-Xkbter words (most of these being explained as Greek or Latin), 


such as TACUIT, FUMAT, VYVAT, SAPINS, NODAT, FANOS, TACIM (which he reverses 
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into MICAT), and many others. The English six-letter word BROWSE is alone of 
its kind, Booth's interpretation, illustrating as it does some of his versions 


of the "signature" BACON, follows: 2/ 


qp n n. 


Op. cit., page 199 


DEVICES TN HISTORIES ` 


Henry VI, Pt, TI 
Manet the rest 


Glo, Braue Peeres of England, Pillars of the State, 

To you Duke Humfrey must unload his greefe: 
Your greefe, the common greefe of all the Land, 
What? Did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valour, coine, and people in the warres? 
Did he so often lodge in open field: 
In Winters cold, and Summers parching heate ; 
To conquer France, his true inheritance? 
And did my brother Bedford toyle his wits, 
To keepe by policy what Henrie got: 
Haue you yourselues, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Braue Yorke, Salisbury, and victorious Warwicke, 
Received deepe scarres in France and Normandie: 
Or hath mine Vnckle Beauford, and my selfe, 
With all the learned Counsell of the Realme, 
Studied so long, sat in the Councell house, 
Early and late, debating too and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe, 
And hath his Highnesse in his infancie, 
Crowned in Paris in despight of foes, 
And shall these Labours and these Honours dye? 
Shall Henries Conquest, Bedfords vigilance, 
Your Deeds of Warre, and all our Counsell dye? 
O Peeres of England, shamefull is this League, 
Fatall this Marriage, cancelling your Fame, 
Blotting your names from Bookes of memory, 
Racing the Characters of your Renowne, 
Defacing the Monuments of Conquer'd France, 

LS Vndoing all as all had newer bin, 


ak. i Wt oot Rau 342 S 
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Booth asserts that the poet has made the acrostic word'"browse" as "a 
Textual opportunity" for the reader, and adds: 
"Let us browse back and forth and up and down the letters of the 
text, nose out the odoriferous flowers of fancy, nip off the tops, 
taste the syllables, and we soon see the poet's name Fran,Bea.Coun, 
or equivocally Fran, Bacon. This equivoque is again made across 


the page as it is marked with a line. Shall our Fame be cancelled, 


blotting our Names for Bookes of Memory, Shall these labours and 
these honours die?” 


As pointed out in the case of the name ANTHONY, and the above "equivoque" 
(Booth's term) the "signatures" obtained run the gamut of anagrams, abbrevia- 
tions, and Latinizations, as well as being too brief for intention: 

Fr.an.Sic. (Francis); 0.C.B.A. (Baco); B.a.coun. F (F. Bacoun, Bacon); 

B.A.C.H.Vn; F,R.A.H.0.B.A.C. (Fra. Bacho); fr.b.e.A.Can. (Fr. Bacon); 
b.a.r.F.(Fra. B.); and others similarly “equivocated". As has been evident, 

these letters or syllables are not always the initial letters of lines. But 

that even better or more plausible "signatures" than these can be found by 

taking only the initial letters of lines, a cursory inspection of almost any — 
volume of collected poetry may reveal. For example, picking up &&-4enéem a 9. 
volume of Tennyson's poems and rapidly scanning only the beginning of successive 


lines reading forward, there is seen in "Geraint and Enid", a "gallows" form of 


acrostic: 


But since our fortune swerved from sun to shade 
And all thro' that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrained us, but a better time has come; 


A volume of Matthew Arnold reveals exactly the same Bacon signature in "Merope", 
but reading both backwards and forwards: 


Claimes ever hostile else, and set thy son-- 

No more an exile fed on empty hopes, 

And to an unsubstantial title heir, 

But prince adopted by the will of power, 

And future king -- before this people's eyes. 

Consider him! consider not old Press 284 
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These are straightforward, unequivocated, unlatinized, unabbreviated. They are 


the result of natural phenomena -- the characteristics of the English language. 
Certainly no objective student would claim that Francis Bacon placed his "signa. 
ture" in poems of Alfred Tennyson or Matthew Arnold, Yet in all the vast 


the many hundreds of "signatures" he displays, 
expanse of text examined by Booth for "s: A-ures: he found only once or twice 


the name Bacon in as simple and straightforward a manner as these. Surely if 


the intent had been existent, the English language provides a sufficiently 


large number of words beginning with the letters forming the name Bacon -- and 


in particular the large number of words beginning with the prefix con which 
is so often employed by the Baconians, that it would have been unnecessary for 
any person to have equivocated, abbreviated, Latinized, or otherwise disguised 
the signature. 

Other than the foregoing vojumes put out by Booth, he also published, 
in 1920, Marginal Acrostics, and other Alphabetical Devices, a Catalogue. 
In the Introduction to Subtle Shining Secrecies, he refers to that volume and 
also to his earliest one, Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon, as being 
"a collection of laboratory notes, a record for the examination of students". 
in the Preface to the latest volume he also states that the "devices" therein 


are from " 


a larger collection of laboratory material", Therefore, we do not 
: deem it necessary to go further into the earlier volume. 

That so much time and space have been expended on William Stone Booth 
is due to the fact that almost innumerable other anti-Stratfordians have 
followed in his fatsteps and claimed to find "string" acrostic or other types 
of "signatures"; and what is true of Booth and his methods will be found to 
be equally true of his apostles. His fame, however, will ulways transcend 


others, because he was able to find legitimate publishers for his voluminous 


works, albeit a very expensive form of printing; while other "believers" were 
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forced to find publication briefly in journals, or only in letters to newspapers. 

If any reader still finds that he desires an analytical summary of Booth's 
methods, let him apply the bipartite test. We are convinced that not only will 
he question whether such signatures as Fran. Beaucoun, for example, can be voted 
an outright affirmative for the validity of the plain text; but that he will 
have great difficulty in setting down any proofs of the validity of the key 
or method used. If Arensberg was, as he himself admitted, flexible in his 
rules, we think the reader will agree that Booth's flexibility went many 
degrees beyond that admitted by his predecessor. In fact, Booth in his last 
volume personifies the acme of denizens: of Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. 

The journal Baconiana of April, 1909, fevieucd and appraised Booth's 
first--. book. The writers in that journal believed that there could be "no 
point of doubt as to the existence of these signatures"; and it was related 
that a Harvard University professor scoffed at them, but when he was shown 
30 or more proofs, he confessed he was "shaken", Thus, the Baconians took 
Booth's method of “string acrostics" to their bosoms, and continued ad 
infinitum to find signatures here, there and everywhere that satisfied Booth's 
formulae. 

Alfred Dodd, one of whose gems was shown in the preceding chapter, also 
brings forth many signatures of the string acrostic type, not troubling to 

Here is an example, 


@onfine himself to initial letters, (extracted Eton fase (5 of The Secret 


Shakefpeare, in which the reader may note how Dead finds the letters--just 


where and when he needs them for his preconceived text, By Dodd's method 
any message in any language may be extracted, so long as Such infrequent letters as 


J, K, Q, X, or Z, are not sought, 
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TEA ov. Pae M VELA Di å Als 


THE SECRET SHAKESPEARE 


P od 


THE SECRET SHAKE-SPEARE 75 


— 


In the last of Shakespeare's Sonnets, Francis Bacon signs 
himself by his many known signatures. Sonnet 154 is the 
Great Seal of the writer and many messages are woven through 
it. Though this is outside the Capital Initial Cypher, I give it 
that the reader can see a more elaborate form of the way he 
wove his name and his Masonic Office. 

3 Sonnet 154 


L O 
The little Love-God lying once a sleepe 
R 


Laid by his side his heart inflaming brand, 


Whilst many Nymphes that vou'd chast life to keep, 
B A N 
Came tripping by, but in her maiden hand, 


The fayrest votary tooke up the fire, 

w O R S 

Which many Legions of true hearts had warm’d, 
I 


And so the Generall of hot desire, 
P 


Was sleeping by a Virgin hand disarm’d. 


This brand he quenched in æ coole Well by 

F : UL 
Which from love’s fire tooke heat perpetuall, 
GR A ND M 
Growing a bath and healthfull remedy, 

AS T E R 
For men diseased, but I my Mistrisse thrall, 
A S 


Came there for cure and this by that I prove, 
N 


Loves fire heates water, water cooles not love. 


C8? s.s 
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Read as a connected signature, Dodd claims he has found: LORD ST. ALBAN 
NORSHIPFUL GRAND MASTER MASON. 

The Reverend Begley, erudite scholar and learned man that he was, found 
many evidences of cipher signatures, once he became a Baconian, For example, 
in the verses "To The Reader", he found no less than ten signatures by Booth's 
"string acrostic"method. Starting with the first F, then with the second F, 
then the third, fourth, fifth and sixth F, eee able to string out some form 
of "Francis St. Albans his Booke"; then beginning again at the fourth F, he 


1/ 


brings out the name as Francis Bacon. Here is the Begley rendering:— 


— M 
EM Vas 


T x TERR 
Begley, Walter.(page 355, ge 3555 Is. it Shakespeare? London, ang; N.Y. 1908, À 


OPI u aya PEN 


TO THE READER 


This Figure that thou here seeest put 
It was for gentler Shakespeare cut 
Wherein ` the graver had a strife 

With nature to outdo the life: 

0, could he but have drawne his wit 

As well in brasse, as he has. hit 

His face; ` the Print would then Surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 

But since he cannot, Rea der, looke 

Not on | his picture, oe his Booke. 


F 1: Francis Saint Albans his Booke 
F 2 : tt " ; " it t 
F: S: $ " Alb, " iol 
F 4 : " Uu t t it 
F 5: H His Booke 
F 6: " B his Booke 
E 7: " Bacon his Booke 
P 8 : tt tt tt tt 
F 9 : tt "t tt " 
F 10 : tt tt tt tt 

the 


Start again with /4th F, he directs, for signatures 6,7,8,9, and 10. 
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Perhaps the most astonishing revelation of a string-type acrostic is 


to be found in a volume published in England in 1936 by a man named Cornwall. 
He called his book Francis the First, because he was firm convert to the 


Owen-Gellup "cipher story" of Bacon's royal birth. Cornwall utilizes the very 
460-296 
same lines as did William Stone Booth as shown on pages 00, but with different 


results: 


215. 209 
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LITERARY ACTIVITIES BEGIN 


Goe, little Booke : thy sel fe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 


To him that is the president 

Of noblenesse and chiualrie : 
And if that Enuy barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succour flee 


Under the shadow of his wing. 
And asked who thee forth did bring, 
A shepheards swaine say did thee sing, 
All as his straying flocke he fedde ; 
And when his honor hath thee redde, 
Craue pardon for thy hardy-head. 

But if that any aske thy name, 
Say thou wert base begot with blame : 
For why thereof thou takest shame. 
And when thou art past ieopardie, 
Come tell me what was said of mee, 


And I will send more aíter thee. 
Immerito. 


To him that is the president 
Of noblenesse and chiualrie : 


And ¿f that Enuy barke at thee, 


As sure it will, for succour flee 


Under the shadow of his wing. 
And asked who thee forth did bring, 
A shepheards swaine say did thee sing, 
All as his straying flocke he fedde ; 
And when his honor hath thee redde, 
Craue pardon for thy hardy-head. 

But if that any aske thy name, 
Say thou wert base begot with blame : 
For why thereof thou takes! shame. 
And when thou art past ieopardie, 
Come tell me what was said of mee, 


And I will send more after thee. 
Immer:to. 


Read backwards, both solutions give : 
I am a sonne to Elisabeth and Ro: Dudley, lo: Leicester. F.B. 


Shrinkingly, with these cipher disclosures of 1579, Francis Bacon 
crosses his Rubicon. Should they happen to be prematurely discovered 
or indiscreetly made public, there can be no doubt that swift execution 
will be meted out to him. Here at the age of eighteen he makes his 
irrevocable decision and presses forward. In the words of the Spenserian 


by beginning at the first line and reading to the right, or by starting from 


the last line (in this case the signature “ Immerito ") and reading to the 
left. Begin first with the top line : 


B.F. ret 
se 


cie 


L ol 


ye 
ld 


uD oR d 
na h 
tebasilE 
ot e 
nnos a 
ma I 


Tried in reverse direction these lines yield an identical acrostic : 


Goe, little Booke : thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 


B.F. 


31 
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In 1910 a publication by Samuel M. Baylis called Shakespeare: An E 
appeared. Baylis seemingly had been greatly impressed with Booth's book of 
the previous year, and produces what he believes are added proofs of the 
validity of the Booth-type acrostics. Baylis wrote a sonnet in iambic pen- 
tameter in which he placed a Bacon "signature" by means of the initial letters 
of successive verse syllables: first line--first syllable, first verse foot; 


second line-second syllable; third line-third syllable, second verse foot; 
ete.x/ Baylis, like Booth, seemingly believes that devising or creating 
Nee x 
We quote 5 lines: 

Fearsome the shadow of yon awful curse 

Uprears its threat'ning finger o'er the stones 

Where troop awed pilgrim throngs above dry bones 

Whisp'ring a name false-carven lines enbrace-- 

Poet's light blade, catch-coin to deck lean purse. 


textual passages which embody concealed names or messages, is proof that 
concealed messages were actually placed in Elizabethan books; whereas it 


only the possibility, not the actuality of such concealment. 
proves/xmiichonodaconnnaner As hes been stated before and is here reiterated, 


there iind never has been any doubt that concealed signatures could have been 
placed in books, inscriptions, monuments or elsewhere; the question is how many 
such claimed to have been found will stand up under scientific scrutiny to 
ascertain whether they were actually or consciously inserted. 

Booth's most enthusiastic convert was perhaps Frank A. Kendall, who in 
his small volume Wilhem Shakespeare and His Three Friends Ben, Anthonie, and 
Frantis asserts that the string acrostic "signature" ANTONINUS BACONUS ET BEN 
JONSONUS ET FRANCISCUS BACONUS SCRIPSERUNT (or INVENERUNT) appears 54 times 


on a single page, (two examples are shown here), and that there are, in addition 


and on the same mge, seven occurrences of "SHAKESPEARE", The author then states: 


x 


231 


22 — WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Ficure II A. 


Ferdinand, nur — ~ 


e 
e 
E 
@ 
2 
$ 
% 


» 
< 
*~serepse < 


Here the same acrostic is indicated in a simpler form. 

The arrow below the “a ” of “after” indicates that the acrostic 
is to be read down to the right, the dotted line indicates the pass- 
ing up on the outside and into the line * Ferdinand" and the last 
arrow indicates that the “t” of “hunt” is reached while passing to 
the right. : 

For convenience this simpler form will be used in indicating 
all the acrostics that are illustrated in this paper. 

The reader is to note that the illustrations are diagrams only ; 
the form of the curves does not indicate the position of the acrostic 
letters in the text. This is in answer to a question frequently 
asked by those who have read this paper but have not attempted 
to verify the illustrations. 


29 


2 


AND HIS THREE FRIENDS 23 


Ficure IV. 


Ficure ITI. 


Em FOIE SUA EA “< IY 
EP —— 3 
/ a 
/ * 
/ [ 
Í 1 
| ; 
| : 
| : 
\ 2 
\ ^ 
\ Z 
\ ^ 
5 p 
SE > : 


rx a 


Subícribe to your deepeothés, and keepe it to. 


N et 


From the *A" of “And” in the From “s” of “othes” in the 
seventh line of the speech read last line of the speech read 


to the right and up to the left 


down the outside up on the outside 
to the right and up to the right and down 


to the “t” of “therefore” in the to the “a” of “and” in the last 
eighth line of the speech line spelling backward 


“Antonius Baconus et, Ben Ionsonus 


“Antonius Baconus et Ben lonsonus 
et Franciscus Baconus." 


¿t Franciscus Baconus invenerunt." 
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"T am not credulous enough to believe that all the acrostics 
indicated ... are intentional ... but does it seem to the reader 
that they are all accidental? ... I wish to state that the first 
and last pages of the quartos ... and many of the title pages are 
rich in acrostics, often repeated in the same passage and often 
grouped so that the same combinations appear in rebted passages." 
There are cases where the purported existence of acrostic Signatures is 
used to prove that publication dates as a on the printed volumes are faulty. 
An American named Smith in "Correspondence" in the July-October (1917) number 
of Baconiana, refers to William Stone Booth's string acrostic in the Shakespeare 
Sonnet 138, the "signature" being, according to Booth, FRANCIS OF VERULAM; 
The 5 T. date of 1603 is, therefore, according to Smith, a false date, 
and the Shakespeare Sonnets oould not have been published until after 1619, 
when Francis Bacon became Baron Verulam. The same writer calls attention 
to the string acrostic FRANCIS BACON, which he says he finds in the 1608 
Quarto edition of "King Lear", and to the same lines in the 1623 Folio, 
which he claims yield the acrostic FRANCIS OF VERULAM. From similar evidence 
he makes the assertion that the Quarto editions of 1600 and 1609 were not 
printed until 1619. ‘The "string" cipher seems, to us, a rather weak reed to 
lean upon in such matters as contesting the date of publication of well-known works. 
In 1931 am American, George up m of San Francisco, published a small 
volume containing "string acrostic signatures” or "proofs" of authorship in 
Elizabethan works. Frisbee, however, did ngt find signatures of Bacon =! 


F 


Edward De Vere, a Great Elizabethan. Cecil Palmer, London, 1931. 


Having become a convert to the Earl of Oxford thesis, he quotes whole chapters 
from J. Thomas Looney's great tome which had appeared in 1920: Shakespeare 
Identified as the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford. Frisbee examines many Elizabethan 


authors--Gascoigne, Marlowe, John Harington, Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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: Chapter VII - Page 45 : 
Sir Philip Sydney (as well as the Life of the latter by Sir Fulke Greville), 
Anne De Vere, her Verses, the Shakespeare Sonnets, and Webster's Arte of 
English Poesie, a book beloved and utilized by almost every anti-Stratfordian 
school of thought. Frisbee modifies Booth's string cipher method by using 
not only terminals of words, but also the interior letters of words whenever 
he needgthem for his "signature", as will be evident in the following brief 


example from the Prologue to Gascoigne's Jocasta’. 


The order of the dumme shewes E B 
And Musickes before every Acte, E VER E 


While dealing with Spenser in his book, Frisbee quotes the sonnet, 
"Amoretti and Epithalamion", and shows two "signatures" he finds therein: 
downwards, left to right, EDWARD DE VERE, andw, right to left, E DE VERE. 

In the autumn of 1933, Frisbee wrote to us, forwarding his interpretation 
of that sonnet as of September 1933. Instead of just two "signatures", he has, 
in the intervening two years since publication of his book, increased the 
number of "signatures" to ten. This is another demonstration of the manner 
in which such extremely "flexible" methods drive their followers over more 
and more territory, and into ever-widening claims. This example is also of 
especial interest because of Frisbee's assertion in his accompanying letter: | 
‘Here is a sample from "Spenser". That was the pen-name of Edward 
De Vere, i/th Earl of Oxford. He introduced the acrosties into 
English literature in "A Hundreth: Sundrie Flowres", 1573. He wrote 
for many years, under many names, but always wove his own, in acros- 
tic, in his stuff. This Sonnet is the one the great collector, 


Dr. Rosenbach, values at $70,000.00, because, so he says, Spenser 
inscribed it to a gal named Elizabeth Boyle. I smile. 
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Sonnet. I. "Amoretti and Epithelamion" Edmund Spenser . (1595) 


Happy ye leaves when as those lilly hands, 
which hold my life in their dead doing might 
shail handle you and hold in loves soft bands, 
lyke captives trembling at the victors sight. 
And happy lines, on which with starry light, 
those lamping eyes will deigne sometimes to look 
written with teares in harts close bleeding book. 
And happy rymes bath'd in the sacred brooke. 
of Helicon whence she derived is, 
when ye behold that Angels blessed looke, 
my soules long lacked foode, my heavens blis. 
Leaves, lines, and rymes, seeke her to please alone, 
whom if ye please, I care for other none, 


D. from L, "I am Edmunde Spenser; Edward DeVere." End on "e", "rymes". 

U. from R. “Fam B. Vere." Poh MOS AYMES 

D. from R. "I am Ed. DeVere." "CO "e", "trembling". 
U. from L. "I am Edward DeVere" ue", "trembling". 
D. from L, "I love Mary Pembroke" ti) sen prooke’:. 

U. from R. "Mary, Countesse of Pembroke" i Gs PE OOKE "+ 


(The above acrostics were spelled in the simple Chain; over one 
line, back the next; taking the letters in strict order. The 
following acrostics are read by taking only the terminal letters 
of words. Over and back, each line, as before.) 


D. from L. "M. Sidney" end on "y", "my". 
U, from R. "Mary Sidney" " on dts "my", 
D. from R. "M. Sidney" " on ayn! "my", 
U. from L. "Mary Sidney” " on ny", "my", 


The most recently published work on the authorship question, This Star of 
17 PRESTR RE EERE 
Bagiend 


17 2 g 


2 Op. Cit. See page OO. 


contains numerous references to the first English anthology of poems ` 


known as A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, which Blizabethan.= scholars say was the 


work of George Gascoigne, but which the Ogburns, adopting the thesis of 
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1/ 
B. M. Ward, claim contains at least 16 poems written by Edward De Vere. 


1 


A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, From the Original Edition. (With an Introduction 
and Notes by B. M. Ward) London: Frederick Etchells and Hugh MacDonald, 1926. 


The evidence cited in support of this claim ye grea upon the assumption 
2 
that the "posy," or motto, Meritum petere, grave, which appears on the title 


2 
Posies, i.e., mottos, or "devices" such as the one here under consideration were 
often adopted as family mottos. Shakespeare was paid for composing a device for 
' a certain f and Burbage was paid for painting it. According to Prof. Prouty 
(see footnote below) the posy Meritum petere ave should be translated 
"To seek reward is a serious matter." "The comma, I think /he says in a letter 
to us, dated 12 May 1954/ ; indicates omission of the verb in Renaissance Latin. 


page of the book in the position customarily ` for the name of the author, 
is the personal or family motto or "symbolum" of Edward De Vere; and this assump- 
tion in turn rests upon a cipher allegedly inserted in one of the e Mice 
Meritum petere, grave. That poem, it is true, has in place of a title a somewhat 
mysterious legend which has given rise to much speculation. The legend is as 
follows: "The absent lover (in ciphers) disciphering his name ; doth crave some 


spedie relief as followeth." Professor Prouty us that the word "disciphering" 


means explaining, most certainly not concealing. The name "in ciphers ;. Prouty 


erie Charles T. A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, etc. University of Missouri Studies, 
1942. 3 


says (page 26), is SCUDAMORE, which is clearly indicated by the French "L'Escu 

d'amor." The latter, in turn, is derived from the motto of the family: 

SCUTO AMORIS DIVINI, which "posy" is a play on the literal English equivalent of this 
vj wÍ name. Moreover, Gascoigne in his prefatory letter sel: "for the mostbart of them 

[the Posies/ were written for other men," but this one /No. 177 was written for 


Sir John Scudamore.” 


The absent lover (in ciphers) deciphering 
his name, doth crave some spedie 
relief as followeth. 


Ed -> L’Escii d'amour, the shield of perfect love, E 
The shield of love, the force of steadfast faith, 
w The force of fayth which never will remove, 


But standeth fast, to byde the broonts of death: 
That trustie targe, hath long borne of the blowes, 
j a And broke the thrusts, which absence at me throws. 


2 In dolefull dayes I lead an absent life, 
d aa sag And wound my will with many a weary thought: 
; I plead for peace, yet sterve in stormes of strife, 
rd I find debate, where quiet rest was sought. r 
These panges with mo, unto my paine I prove, 
le Yet beare I all uppon my shield of. love. 


In colder cares are my conceipts consumd, | 
D Than Dido felt when false Enaeas fled: 

In farre more’heat, than trusty Troylus fumd, 

When craftie Cressyde dwelt with Diomed. 

My hope such frost, my hot desire such flame, 
pos That I both fryse, and smoulder in the same. D 


m 


umop pray 
Read up 


So that I live, and dye in one degree, 

Healed by hope, and hurt againe with dread: 

Fast bound by fayth when fansie would be free, 
ev Vntyed by trust, though thoughts enthrall my head. eV 
$5 Reviv'd by joyes, when hope doth most abound, 
; And yet with grief, in depth of dollors drownd. dd 


In these assaultes I feele my feebled force 
I Begins to faint, thus weried still in woes: 
And scarcely can my thus consumed corse, 
Hold up this Buckler to beare of these blowes. 
So that I crave, or presence for relief, E 
e Or some supplie, to case mine absent grief. — s> a 


ay ae : Lenuoie. 


To you (deare Dame) this dolefull plaint I make À 
r Whose onely sight may some redresse my smart: w 
-Then shew your selfe, and for your servauntes sake, 
*e-Make hast post hast, to helpe a faythfull harte-€s, 
«~~ Mine owne poore shield hath me defended long, — d 
'€-Now lend me yours, for elles you do me wrong. € 
Meritum betere, graue.3 


The acrostic figure is as follows: 


CLIE(Geu) oy (L')E(scu) 
r 
w E(naeas) a 
a V(ntied) £ 
r e E 
d d(ollors) 
D(ido) : d 
e r 
V(ntied a 
ARES w 298 


r d 
e(lles) 


Chapter VII, Page 18 


According to Ward and the Ogburns, the poem twice contains in cipher the 
name EDWARD DE VERE, bike in acrostic letters reading downwards on the left- 
hand side, and once again, in another set of letters, reading upwards on the 
right-hand side. Even a casual glance at the poem (sage GO) as shown in the 
Ogburn book reveals instantly that the acrostic asthe employed is none other 
than the Booth "string aa Although the Ogburns do not state it @gtegorically, 


1 
Op.cit. See pages 1257-58. 


Sn nH 


B. M. Ward should be credited with the discovery (see pp. XXV-XXVIII of Ward's 
book, footnote que cue and they add "this cipher has been recognized 
by Grosart and others as an excellent one." Elsewhere in their book they refer 
to the alleged cipher (footnote 3, page 269) by this noteworthy statement: 


"The Shakespeare Scholar, Dr. Greg, makes the following comment 
(The Library, Dec. 1926): .'We are expressly told that the name is 
concealed, and the acrostic found is an excellent one.'" 


It becomes of interest, therefore, to learn, first, what Ward, the 
Siv Walter 
"discoverer," has to say about his cipher; and second, what Greg said, viewing 


his statement in its immediate context. Here then is what Ward has to say of 
his finding the name Edward De Vere in the poem, as related on page XXXVII-f 
l 241 
the Introduction to his book (see footnote 00, page 00): 
"s.o Now any one familiar with modern acrostics knows that the solver 
must first make a guess at the ‘uprights,’ and then see if the 'lights' 
fit his guess. So it is with this one; we must first make a guess at 
the name, and then see if the name fits our string, without, of course, 
disarranging the order of the letters in our string. This is where the 
third factor--namely, 'non-significants'--described by Bacon comes in. 
Any letter which does not go to the spelling of the name guessed at is 
a ‘non-significant,’ and is discarded." 
This paragraph requires some explanation and comment before we can proceed 
to the next one to be quoted from Ward. 
First as to what is meant by the first sentence of the paragraph, we may 


comment that there are today very few persons, at least in this country, who 
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are familiar with the rules for playing "acrostics," a parlor game which 

was popular several decades ago but which was supplanted long ago by other 
"word games" such as "Cross-word puzzles," "Scrabble," etc. The old game of 
"acrostics" was concerned / with what are known as the double acrostic and the 
quadruple acrostic. The acrostic letters, when the puzzle is solved, form 
vertically either two words, or four words, as shown in the example of a 


1/ 
quadruple acrostic taken from R. A. Knox's Book of Acrostics, a work to be 


1/ l 23 


Op.cit., footnote O, page OO above. 


consulted if the reader wants more information on this game: 


Uprights: "Since there's no A, B, let us C and D." 
Lights : 1. Reverse the name of schoolboy might apply, for briefness, 
to his weekly subsidy. 
2. A lady thus (but with an S) 
In Southern lands you might address. 
3. Initials seen on many a truck. 
h. To cattle breeders brings bad luck. 


Uprights: "Since there's no help (="A"), come (-"B"), let us kiss 
¢="6"9 and part (= sp"). " 
Lights TR Hsa Cte Keo P (reverse of "Pocket Cash") 
2. (S)En Or It A ("Senorita"). 


3. L. M. S. R. ("London,Midland & Southern RR. 2j 
ko P E $3 f 


(Note the four (-"quadruple «—! words HELP, COME, nes and PART 
vertically.) | 

We may now understand what is meant by the words "uprights" and "lights." 
The "uprights" in the example just shown are the vertical acrostic words (help, come, 
kiss, part); the"lights" are the horizontally indicated guides or clues given by 
the wording of the lines marked 1, 2, 3, and h, Thus, a correct guess of the 
"uprights" will be substantiated by the nature of the "lights"--the latter will 
"fit" the guess. 

What Ward means, therefore, in the paragraph quoted directly above is that 


one makes a guess at the absent lover's name, "and then see if that name fits our 
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string, without, of course, disarranging the order of the letters in our string." 
We shall soon see that "uprights" corresponding to names other than EDWARD DE VERE 
can be formed "without, of course, disarranging the order of the letters in our 
string," that is, without conflict with the "lights," 

Next, when Ward says: 


"This. is where the third factor--namely, 'non-significants'-- 
described by Bacon comes in. Any letter which does not go to the 
spelling or the name guessed: at is a 'non-significant,' and is 
discarded," 


he is certainly ascribing something. to Bacon which is wholly inaccurate, for 
any student of cryptography knows that Bacon in his treatise on ol hara asakt 
no such thing as is here offered by Ward. 
Let us now continue with the extracts from Ward dealing with his "discovery" 
of the name EDWARD DE VERE in Poem No. 47 of A hundreth sundrie flowres. 


"But now I can see the reader saying: 'Surely with & | string of letters 
nine times as long as the one just given, you can spell almost any 
name you like to imagine.' Very true. Therefore, the rule is that 
the correct name must be so 'keyed' into the string as to eliminate 
all possibility of chance. For a name to 'key' into an acrostic poem 
it should -- 


Commence on some prominent letter in the first line; 

Finish exactly on a letter in the last line; 

Read backwards through the poem, beginning and = 
exactly on the same two letters. 


Chapter VII - Page l9 
"I think that the reader will agree with me that if we can find a 
name to do this, remembering the whole time that you are told that 
there is a hidden name in the poem, it is highly improbable, if 
not impossible, that it should be a fluke." 
Can it be that Ward himself has a subconscious doubt of the validity of 
his acrostic? Else why his last above-quoted statement? 

In the case of the statement from cred Wy the Ogburns, we find what at best 
can only be described as a strange con s n =! It is true that the Ogburns 
Greg, W. W. "A hundreth sundrie flowers." The Library, 4th Ser., Vol. VII, 

No. 3. December, 1926, pages 269-82, 


quoted him accurately, albeit incompletely. It therefore constitutes for us 
& source of mystification and astonishment that Greg could come to the quoted 
conclusion; for in the same paragraph he makes a thoroughly damning comment 
on the so-called "string cipher" method, on which the alleged acrostic 


EDWARD DE VERE is based: 

Dees /Mara's/ case rests on a cipher he has discovered in one of 
the Meritum poems. It is one of those 'keyed' ciphers, more 
properly, as Ward says, to be called acrostics, which were 
apparently sometimes employed by Elizabethan writers, but whose 
prevalence is exceedingly doubtful. Fifteen years or more ago 
we had a large volume of such acrostics ‘for the first time 
deciphered and published by William Stone Booth! -- and all of 
them purely imaginary. They are of a type which, given a suffi- 
ciently wide fieid and sufficient laxity of method, can be dis- 
covered ad infinitum.” 


Greg's thoroughly accurate appraisal of Booth's method is then followed 
by these three sentences: 


"But that does not seriously affect the validity of Mr. Ward's 
example, TIn this we are expressly told that a name is concealed, 
and the acrostic found is an excellent one. I should be reluctant 
to believe that its presence could be due to chance.” 


We fail to find any warrant whatsoever for Greg's conclusion: It is 
incredible to us that this acrostic could be considered by him or by any other 


. essentially 
scholar to be "an excellent one", it MEE ae same type he condemns 
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in Booth; and we regret his failure to give any reason why he is "reluctant 
to believe that its presence could be due to chance". If Greg had taken the 
trouble, he could have "discovered ad infinitum" several alternative acrostics. 
For example, we herewith offer one such alternative acrostic signature and 
challenge Ward or anybody else to deny its presence: we read in the same poem 
the acrostic signature LEWIS CARROLL, both ways -- up and down -- as with the 


name EDWARD DE VERE. The "acrostic figure" for our "reading" is as follows: 


L'E(scu) L' (Escu) 
W(hich) : o(£) 
I(m) R(emove) 
S(terve) R(est) 
C(older) A(re) 
A(re) C(ressyde) 
R(eviv'd) S(o) 
R(elief) I 
O(r) W(oes) 
L(ong) E(ase) 
L(end) L(end) 


The reader may follow through the string acrostic 2 demonstrated in 
the Ward diagram as shown by the Ogburns for the name EDWARD DE VERE; then 
verify from our diagram following our twice-recurring acrostic "signature" 
LEWIS CARROLL, once reading downwards, once reading upwards. Our reading meticulously 
meets Ward's specifications: we commence on & prominent letter in the 
first line; we finish exactly on a letter in the last line; and we read the 
name LEWIS CARROLL backwards through the poem, beginning and ending on 
exactly the same tw0 letters. Moreover, and this is quite important from the 


cryptographic viewpoint, we have not used any interior letters of words-- 


only initialse 


Chapter VII - Page 51 
1/ 
Although Greg was handicapped by his unfamiliarity with authentic crypto- 


1/ 

~ While quoting Greg in this one particular quite accurately, the Ogburns 
misrepresent him in another. In his review of the Ogburn book, Dr. Giles 
E. Dawson tells (Shakespeare Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 2, April 1953, page 166) 
how "the Ogburns quote one of Greg's sentences, lifting it from its context 
in such a way as to imply Greg's assent to Ward's proposition--a proposition 
which they themselves accept, apparently without a glance at the contrary 
evidence". Greg in reality challenged Ward's contention that the posy or 

d motto, Meritum petere, grave was identified with the name of Edward De Vere, 

or the Earl of Oxford family. The Ogburns, like many other anti-Strat- 
fordians, believing that De Vere was the author of the Plays, find it easy 
to extend that authorship to other Elizabethan works. 


er 2 S S E S EE S sss 
d ~ graphic methods and procedures, he need not have succumbed so readily to Ward's 
/p>-~" “cipher evidence" -- a demonstration designed to overwhelm the uninitiated, 

but one which to the cryptographic specialist is wholly invalid, If Greg had 
only taken a bit of time to experiment, as we did, we have no doubt he too 

could have demolished the Ward example. Furthermore, with the Dodd, Cornwall, 
or Frisbee modifications of the Booth string acrostic method, this Gascoigne 


poem may be made to yield Lewis Carroll's real name, CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON, 


together with the title of one of his non-mathematical works, Alice in 
2/ 
Wonderland. 


2 

5 According to the recently published Diary of Lewis Carroll, he spent much 
time in inventing ciphers. This fact should clinch our argument for any 
sceptics of our thesis of Carrollian authorship of Posy No. 47 in Gascoigne's 


A hundreth sundrie flowres?!!} 


—e— w n Maná: 
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Another Elizabethan scholar besides Greg who made Ward and his Oxford 


theory of us Gascoigne authorship the subject of an article, was Fredson 
1 
T. Bowers, who begins his article as follows: 


1 


"Gascoigne and the Oxford Cipher," Modern Language Notes. Vol. LII, March, 
1937, pp. 183-186. 


"The years following the publication of B.M. Ward's arguments 
that George Gascoigne's A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres (1573) was in fact 
an anthology, to which the chief contributor was Edward de Vere, 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford, have gradually seen disproved every piece 
of evidence or conjecture he advanced, with the major exception of the 
supposed cipher spelling Edward de Vere, which he found in the poem 
'The absent lover (in ciphers) disciphering his name, doth crave some 
spedie relief as followeth,' with the first line, 'L'Escu d'amour, 
the shield of perfect love.' This cipher is, indeed, the very keystone 
of his theories, since it is the one tangible matter which can be pro- 
duced of Oxford's connection with the volume. It is perhaps past time, 
therefore, that this important and sole remaining link be logically 
examined," 


Bowers then briefly gives Ward's evidence, describing the string cipher 
with which our readers are now familiar, and then presenting Ward's modification 
thereof, which consists, it will be recalled, of the proviso that the hidden name 
must begin and end with the same two letters, the former on the first line, the 
latter on the last line of the poem. 

Although Bowers did not, like Greg, accept Ward's cipher as valid, he gave 
expression to some conceptions of cryptographic principles and practise which 
are nisiesdiug; even incorrect. For example, his statement (page 18h): 

"this cipher in truth is not an Elizabethan one, but a system constructed 

by Ward himself. And that it was invented for a purpose can readily 

be discovered by the proviso that it must begin and end on the same 

two letters of the first and last line." (Italics ours.) 
Actually Ward's invention consisted only of the proviso: that he did not invent 
the string cipher has been amply demonstrated earlier in these pages; and basically 
Ward's method is that of the string cipher, no matter whether one chooses to regard 
it as & Booth type or as being based on the method invented in antiquity. Bowers 


continues by pointing out that according to Ward's proviso 203 305 


Chapter VIT, page 53 
"no author whose name did not begin and end on the same letter could 
employ such a cipher, since the last letter of his name must be em- 
ployed as the first letter of his first name in the reading back 
process. George Gascoigne could not have keyed his name into the 
poem according to Ward's system: With such a system, the cipher 
is tailor-made for Edward de Vere, but the curious rules remove any 
significance to such a performance with a string of letters. If we 
choose to modify those rules in a sensible manner, omitting only the 
necessity to begin and end on the same letter, the fictitious name 
‘Elizabeth Howell' can readily be keyed into the poem, and I have no 
doubt there are many more names possible. Consequently, the efficacy.’ 
of the cipher is destroyed.” 

We have already shown how we met the challenge of the string cipher plus 
Ward's modification, by 'keying in' the name of Lewis Carroll into the poem, 
and did so with a more precise and exact ‘string’ than Ward's own. Other scholars, 
notably Genevieve Ambrose in her article "A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres," in 
Modern language Review (Vol. XXII, 1927, p. 216), discarded Ward's proviso, and 
still failed to 'key in' properly other names. Bowers concludes his article by 
stating: 

"To speak harshly, the discovery of the Oxford cipher in the poem 

was premeditated, according to a set of rules evolved to fit the 

name of Edward de Vere and no other." 
That othetpames do in reality "fit," has already been shown. For the amusement of 
the reader, it is suggested that he try to key in other names such as, for example, 
SARAH SIDDONS. Ward's own rule of selecting "prominent" letters, gives freedom 
to find needed letters not only among initial letters of words, but also terminals, 
although this is (“rarely necessary. 

Returning now to the agent provocateur for the cause of string ciphers, 
modified or otherwise, the tireless William Stone Booth: only one of Booth's 
‘satellites, so far as we know, took any notice of criticism of their leader. This 

2AR-24S 
follower was the Frank A. Kendall mentioned on pages 00-00, who remarked that he 
had studied the "serious and searching criticism of Mr. Booth's work in the form 
of a letter to the New York Nation (Jan. 20, 1910) from Professor Frederick E. 


Pierce, of Yale University." Kendall, however, concluded that Pierce's 
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"mathematical demonstration appears not to meet the facts presented in this paper." 
Looking into the published letters of Pierce and Booth in the above-mentioned 
magazine, it is evident at once that the argument between them revolves about the 
laws of chance; Pierce arguing 
"If Booth's acrostics are to mean anything, he mst prove that they 

occur not only more frequently than we should naturally expect, but more 

frequently than they could possibly be supposed to occur by chance. ...” 
Pierce found literally hundreds of "bacon's" in the First Folio, and asserted 
that he proved Bacon wrote "Heretics" (Chesterton); & poem in Appleton's 
Magazine; and that Bacon worked with Pierce on & textbook the Yale professor was 
then writing. Booth peevishly replied that he had found only 'keyed' ciphers, 
and those mostly on the first and last pages of the Plays; to which Pierce 
retorted with calculations:--first pages, he said comprise about 1/25th of all | 
pages in the Folio, that therefore the signatures, &ccording to the law of 
chance, would be between 8 and 16--and da e act: 14; but that Booth had 
found 30 &crostics on the last pages of plays, due to his prolific use of the 
word FINIS for the F--19 times in fact--which left 11 cases:--again a figure 
between 8 and 16, exactly what would be expected to occur purely by chance. 
Pierce concludes 

"The most ardent Baconian would not believe that Bacon the omniscient, 

|... used a form that could not be identified as intentional, even when 

discovered. The great philospher would not have been so foolish." 

To us it seems justifiable to state of Booth that--whether consciously, 
unconsciously or subconsciously--he must have set out from the very beginning to 
be essentially dishonest with himself, if not with his readers. The ever- 
present "figures" in which he presents his "signatures" are always striking in 
their simplicity and directness; the too-trusting and unwary reader is certain 
to be taken in, if not completely victimized, by these diagrams--until he tries 
to verify their accuracy. Booth's final "signature" (No. 251, pp. 603-60h) 


exhibited in his first volume, Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon, is a 
| UT 
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perfect specimen of his dishonesty, albeit unconscious. Booth finds this acrostic 
in Bacon's A translation of certain psalmes (1625) and his directions for finding 
it are: 


"Begin to read from the cipher O which begins the first line; to the 
right; downwards; on all the words, as if they are on a string; spel- 
ling backwards ONOCAB OCSICNARF, you will arrive at the word 'FINIS.' 
i.e. the initial of the first (and only) word of the last line. 
The signature thus runs from the first letter of the first line 
to the first letter of the last line. 
O Sing a new Song, to our God above, 


DBDrAQwnNnanaowrao-za 


The BE iia figure here is similar to that of the Walsingham 
. Specimen, ... with the exception of the secrecy of its interior 
letters." 

In the last-quoted assertion above, Booth's assumption of the mantle of 
infallibility rises to actual effrontery. The Walsingham acrostic, it will 
be remembered (see page /10, Ch. VI/), is composed of only the initial letters of 
consecutive lines, and each of the 20 lines of the poem is utilized; in the 
present example from Booth, his signature comprises 15 letters whereas the Psalm 
has a total of 21 lines. Booth utilizes the initial letter of only the first 
line, the sixth and eight lines, and of his "last line"--FINIS. The remainder 
of his 15 letters--11 in fact--must therefore be found in the interior letters 
of interior words. Furthermore, an inspection of the Psalm below will unveil his 
"secrecy of the interior letters"--it is indeed secret--for he must hop,skip, and 
' 


jump, ignoring many appearances of the individual letters comprising his "signature,' 


if he is to reach the F of finis for his final letter. By meticulously following 
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his own rule quoted verbatim heretofore, it will be found, as shown below, that 


a final F will be found long before reaching finis. 


Therefore only two conclusions 


are possible--either Booth was essentially dishonest in his portrayal of his 


"figure," 

O siNg . sOng.. 
CATOIS : 
But mOve ... danCe 
cymbalS ... 
tls ... advanCe 
see NODS. e GAYS 

. youR ... 

EBOR s. 


or that he could not read. 


Francis Bacon's Translation of the 149 Psalm 


O Sing a new Song, to our God above, 

Avoid profane ones, 'tis for holy Quire: 

Let Israel sing Songs of holy Love 

To him that made them, with their Hearts on fire: 
Let Sions Sons lift up their voice, and sing 
Carols and Anthems to their Heavenly King. 


Let not your voice alone his praise forth tell, 
But move withal and praise him in the Dance; 
Cymbals and Harps let them be tuned well, 
"Tis he that doth the Poors estate advance: 

Do this not only on the Solemn days, 

But on your secret Beds your Spirits raise. 


.. Not... 
e. seCret...yOur 


O let the Saints bear in their Mouth his Praise, 

And a two-edged Sword drawn in their Hand, 

Therewith for to revenge the former Days, 

Upon all Nations, that their Zeal withstand; 
To bind their Kings in Chains of Iron strong, ...Bind...chAins 
And “manacle their Nobles for their wrong. .. manaCle...nObles 
Expect the time, for 'tis decreed in Heaven, expeCt...tIme...tiS 
Such Honour shall unto his Saints be given. ` ...honouR shAll uNto 


FINIS. Finis 


Booth's own dictation of "proceding to the right, downwards, through all the 


letters of all the words," when followed through the Psalm, requires, as shown at 


the left above, that the 


the end--not on the last line (as Booth regards it) on the F of finis. 


"signature" end on the F of for in the seventh line from 


He says 


nothing about what happens if the beginning is made with the F of finis, proceding 


upwards, but on the right above is shown what happens when & search is made in 


this manner:--the final letters of FRANCISCO BACONO appear on the llth, or middle 


line of the psalm. 


In neither case, as is readily apparent, does the spelling of 


this name "run from the first letter óf the first line to the first letter of the 


" 


last line, 


as he so arrogantly asserts. 


Hence here, as in almost every one of his 
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demonstrations, we are forced to the conclusion stated on the previous page: -- 
either Booth did not know his alphabet, or he deliberately set down a so-called 
diagram, in the hope that the reader would accept his "figure" in lieu of a 
systematic check of his claims. What possible similarity--to use Booth's own 
descriptive term«-could there be in this so-called erae signature to that of the 


Walsingham plain, patent, and inflexible acrostic? 


Chapter VIII 


Further Anagrams: Johnson; Cunningham and Bauer: A Case History 


It is not permitted to the most equitable of men to be & 
judge in his own cause. 


--Blaise Pascal 
Thoughts, Ch. IV, 1. 


"Subjective certainty is inversely proportional to 
objective certainty." | 


--Bertrand Russell 
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FURTHER ANAGRAMS: JOHNSON, CUNNINGHAM, AND BAUER 


We turn our attention now to a category of cryptographic proofs which make 
use; according to their proponents, of the spatial relations found among letters 
in the external s op tekti these relations exist, they claim, because the 
positions occupied by the letters of the external or open texts were deliberately 
fixed in advance so as to enfold n uad letters constituting the internal 
or secret text intended to be concealed therein by Francis Bacon and/or his 
associates. | 

There are several Baconians who have recourse to this category of proofs but 
we shall look into the theories and results of only two of them: those of the 
Englishman Edward D. Johnson, and of the American, Wallace M. Cunningham. 

Johnson began his cryptographic researches by following along trails well- 
established by other investigators such as Arensberg, Booth, Cornwall, and Dodd, 
who were devoted to the acrostic and anagraumatie methods. Tn 1942, Johnson 
published a book under the title Shakespearian aa in which he followed 
1 | x 

According to a listing in Baconiana, this book contains 139 folio pages, but 


a copy which we have in our collection, also entitled Shakespearian Aero 
published in 1942, contains only 76 pages. 


the same type of derivations of acrostics as did T. above-mentioned predecessors. 
2 
But in 1947 we find him embarked on a new trail. This involves finding the 


2 


e 


Francis Bacon's cipher signatures. London: The Bacon Society, Inc., 1947, pp. 35. 


letters of his secret text embedded in the open or nonae text in such 
spatial relationships among them so that "if the reader will take the trouble to 
check over [the demonstrations/, he will see clearly a deliberate design, and it 
is mathematically impossible that the letters in the text have arranged themselves 


in a pattern ... by accident.” 31 
< 
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As one example Johnson gives the over-worked poem "To the Reader," which 
faces the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare in the First Folio; Johnson finds 
this "message" therein: "FR BACON AUTHOR AUTHOR AUTHOR." We shall study the 


pertinent diagrams he gives. 
r5 


First, he writes out the poem on cross-section paper: pue E 
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Then he searches for letters which are "the same distance apart from ` 


LIT Seach other." This yields the following: 
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quee ^ Johnsen says then: 


"We thus find the author's signature boldly written across the first page 
of the Folio in sucha way as to preclude any question of accident," 


He then expands his "spatial" selection of letters through four additional 


diagrams; 


Complete message: FRANCIS nity AUTHOR AUTHOR A 
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Of course, we must note one thing which Johnson passes over quickly and with 
very light steps: "It is not necessary," he says, "for the letters ... to appear 
in their correct order provided that they are the same distance apart from each 
other in the form of a pattern." Using his first (and simplest) artificial 
illustration which involves finding the name TOM JONES in an example, he says: 
"We might find them thus--MTO NSEJO or OMT JSONE, or any other combination, 
it being left to the Decipherer to arrange them in their correct order--but these 
letters can spell TOM JONES and no other name, so it does not matter in which 
order they appear.” 
| From the Dedication addressed to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, Johnson 
derives by his method the secret message MWS IS BACON, which he interprets 
M(-MASTER) W(-WILLIAM) S(-SHAKESPEARE) IS BACON. From the Prologue to Troilus and 
Cressida he derives FR BACON HIDES AUTHOR. 

Johnson challenges the skeptical readers: 

"If after checking the signatures which follow, the reader is still 

of the opinion that they are all accidental, the writer would ask him 

to try a small experiment. Let him take from any book, ancient or modern, 

20 consecutive lines of prose or poetry, place the letters in a Table, and 

then try and see if he can make up any word out of letters the same distance 

apart in the text in the form of a chain.' 

We accepted this challenge without trepidation, using Johnson's own source- 


2514 
Poo above (the poem "To the Reader"), and produced without 


text shown in fig 
difficulty the "secret" text (T A 
"NO KIDDING, FRANCIS BACON: I,I, I WROTE THESE PLAIES! SHAKESPEARE." 
Note the thrice-repeated personal pronoun. Believers in this type of proof 
would point to this repetition and assert that it was placed there for emphasis. 
We who produced the message can state without fear of contradiction that the 


repetition happens to be there because we had two more I's than were needed. 


But to be serious about such an experiment, it is not obvious that by a bit more 


SIS 
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juggling we could just as easily have produced another version, and from the very 
same letters? Why not this one: NO KIDDING: I, FRANCIS BACON, I, I WROTE THESE 
SHAKESPEARE PLATES. In short, "proofs" of the sort Johnson produces, where 


completely uncontrolled anagramming is employed, are utterly without value in 


(15. support of any thesis. Mri. Uc 


: ay I 
io’ ga 
H-A T E. 


"NO KIDDING, FRANCIS BACON: - I, I, I WROTE THESE PLATES! 
. -- SHAKESPEARE." 
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Belief in Johnson's method and results, however, is still current. 
Comyns Beaumont, mentioned frequently herein in connection with his approbation 
of other "cipherists" including Owen and Gallup, declared Johnson's diagtaù of 
Don Adriana's letter "cannot be S And in 1951-52, a follower of 


1 


 Baconiana, Winter, 1951: "Those Ciphers," p. 26. 


Johnson, calling himself "Arden," developed the latter's spatial diagrammatic 

cryptography and expatiated at length on the Don's Letter, with numerous diagrams 
2 

and resultant messages. 


2 


Baconiana, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 1951; Winter, 1952. 


Seizing upon the cue SEE, the guide word considered by Johnson unfailing as 
a signpost, "Arden" utilizes " symmetry" and "keying" and derives numerous 
messages, such as SEE ONE AUTHOR BACON(E) (keying words NAME ME HAM); SEE 
BACONE SIR; SEE AUTHOR SIR FRAUNCISCO BACONE, and others. Upon being 
challenged, he replies by producing a partial section of the Letter, which 
is shown herewith. "Arden" states, 
...unless a text is 'loaded', no [Signals/ can be extracted. I have 
tried too many texts not to learn how difficult it is to extract 


'signals' that give any sense. What is more, if my rules are obeyed, 
I think the task impossible from any text." 


After placing the individual letters forming the text of the Don's 
Letter into a, square he chooses to regard an inner section, comprised of 


100 letters, as a fruitful source of "signals." Thus: 
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Avàew's message ; SEE SET My ONE Sign & 
SEAL “TENS, SIGNING — FRANCS Bacon. 


"Arden" stoutly maintains that the blackface letters spell out the message 


SEE SET MY ONE SIGN C SEAL TENS SIGNING FRANCIS BACON. 


To prove to credulous believers in such a method that our refutation 


n 


of Johnson was not just an accident or a "fluke, 


we have subjected his 
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disciple's demonstration to the same treatment we gave Johnson. Taking 
exactly the same text and set up as "Arden" has it, and starting with his 

same four "corner" letters (E anà C on the 3rd line and 8 and E on the loth 
line) as "keying" letters, we derive a message radically different from 
"Arden"s. Furthermore, we have adhered rigidly to "symmetry," which he 

did not--as a comparison of the two diagrams will show. Our diagram may be 
checked with "Arden"s complete text on the preceding page for accuracy. As 
will be readily noted, there is nothing whatsoever impossible about extracting 
messeges other than his "signals"--messages which not only "give sense," but 


better sense than his. 
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So much for Johnson's theories and methods, We proceed next to the case 
of the American, Dr. Cunningham, 

In 1938, we were asked by the late Brigadier General (then Colonel) Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Vice President of the Doubleday Doran publishing house, to look 
into the "code" of a Dr. Wallace MeCook Cunningham, because the firm was considering 
publishing a book by Oxpuiighan dealing with his rather startling findings by 
means of the "code." Acting on behalf of his firm, Roosevelt paid Cunningham's 
expenses for a visit to Washington, to explain to us the mechanics of his "code;" 
we sa our part were to report to Roosevelt our findings and opinion as to the | 
validity of Cunningham's work. Cunningham therefore was enabled to demonstrate 
his "code" to us in person, and this he did by taking & facsimile page of "Julius 
Caesar" from the First Folio, laying a ruler down upon it, drawing certain lines 
and then forming words by anagramming the letters which he found lying on or ad- 
jacent to those lines. 

psn 

In hate O0 is shown a page from "Julius Caesar," actually a facsimile 
page, but for clarity the letters utilized in the hidden message as "deciphered" 
by E are blackened or made to stand out. The "deciphered" message is 
shown in typewritten text below the lines of the play. An explanation of the way 
in which the letters of the message are found, i.e., the "cryptographic system" 
underlying the Cunningham method is as follows, in his own xu : 
ee INNEN IG eee UO UE 

Cunningham, Wallace M. The tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon, Prince of England. 
Los Angeles: The Philosophers Press, 1940, pp. 96. (Pages to 96 contain 
an explanatory appendix in which the technical details of the "code" employed 
are set forth. 
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Ant. Thisisa flight vnineritable man, 
Meet to be fent on Efrands : is it fit 
The three-fold World diuided, he fhould Rand 
One of the three to fhare ic? 
Oila. So you thought him, 
And tooke hig voyce who fhould te prickt to dye 
In our black den nce and Profcription. 
deat ; 
Ant. Oitanir vd haps feene mere dayes then you; 
And though wlay h. onours on this man, 
Togafe our flues of diuers fland'rous loads, 
Hé fhall bur beare them,as the Affe beares Gold, 
To groane and {wet vnder the Bufineffe, 


Dear Reader: The Asse Will Shake- 
speare brought William Hatton downe 

to his grave. The Asse beares slan- 
d'rous tales to Hatton. Hatton 

beares them to the wart-sow(not marked 
see swet) Elisabeth. She gave our 
death Sentence and Proscription. 


Walter Raleigh Ç 
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"A word in the Masonic Code consists of letters in the manifest or 
cover text in the form of an anagram (i.e. the letters are in any order) 
lying on or adjacent to an uninterrupted base line drawn in any direction; 
and each code word, or each text word used in the code, must connect with 
the word before it and with the word after it by an uninterrupted connection 
line. As the Masonic Code is dependent upon the position and alignment 
of letters, it appears only in the original or in photographic facsimile.” 


Reduced to simple language what this means is: make up your mind as to what 
the secret text is; next, find letters in the open tent to spell out the secret 
text; if now you can draw "uninterrupted" straight lines connecting these letters, 
i.e., without passing through any letters not used for the secret text, the latter 
is "proved" to have been the intended secret message. Of course, you can a 


the letters from whatever position you find them on the page, for it is 


permissible to anagram or rearrange them. Cunningham called his system "the 
Masonic code" but why;he did so is not clear: according to historical evidence ; the 


system employed in the early days by members of the Masonic Order was the cipher 
im the Sotwáte 

system based upon the geometric figure ee not upon any such method as 
1 

that described and used by Cunningham. 


X | 
— The geometric figure is as shown at the side. A dot inside an angle (or the 
central square, indicates that the letter belongs in 
a8,9,9 | b,k,t | c,l,u the 2d series of 9 equivalents; two dots indicate 
£,0,x that the letter belongs in the 3d series of 9 equivalents, 
=a; .]*3, and ..]-s. 


d,m,v 


£;p,y | BQZ | i,r,space 


The meaning of the strange message derived by Cunningham from the page in 
Julius Caesar shown in pike 00 above, is clear when the theme of this particular 
"true play" is made known to us. Cunningham states that "Julius Caesar" was & 
"cover play" for the murder of William Hatton at Windsor Castle, Hatton having 
persuaded Elizabeth to destroy the entire group of Masons ; Who had learned of the 
plot and turned the tables on Hatton. If it is difficult to discern why only certain 
words of the original text are used in the "deciphered" text, doubtless all will 


become clear when it is realized that Cunningham's rules make use of "basic lines" 
Qi 
O d 
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which are drawn, and "uninterrupted straight lines" which are not drawn. We are 
apparently driven to the unscientific assumption that Cunningham's "Harvey" was 
always with him. 

When asked during the course of our first conference with him why he chose 
a specific spot or place on a page to draw a line, Cunningham stated that it was 
at that spot where he noticed certain letters which were part of a name he was 
looking for. When asked by what rule or rules he selected places where lines were 
to be drawn to connect letters he was unable to formulate more than the most 
nebulous of rules; hence he was requested to attempt to explain his system in writing. 
This he aid, soon after his return to New York City. He also forwarded sample pages, 
or worksheets, containing additional notes of explanation. Cunningham and his 

Constitute 

"Masonic Code" eme an interesting case history, as the correspondence and journal of 


that period will show. | 
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š The first discussion and demonstration by Dr. Cunningham of his cipher method 
took place on 18 October 1938 at our home, after he had been our guest for dinner. 
This was followed by several more conferences. He spent in all a week in our city, 
during which time many intensive hours were spent in the examination of his system. 
The handwritten diary kept during that period contains much revealing information, 
as does the correspondence with his sponsor, Colonel Roosevelt, with Dr. Cunningham 


1/ 
himself, and with the Rockefeller Foundation. In our second session with him on 


l/Just how and why this organization entered into the picture will become clear 


when we take up the work of one of Dr. Cunningham's associates, Mrs. Maria 


Bauer (see pp. below), 333 jb 


his visit to Washington (after further demonstration by him of' his method, wherein 


he always chose a, keyname for a given play around which keyname he searched for 
his hidden names or text) he was given a test. He was so certain of the validity 
of his method that he urged that such a test be asked of him, for he was sure no 
name could be found with what he called "100% proof"--an assertion made by him 
repeatedly for the names he was able to find. From that point, we shall let the 
diary tell the story. 


(1938) Oct. 19: ...Outlined a test for him at his urgent request. Gave him names 
; Richmond anā Gardiner to find in Julius Caesar; keyname Cassius. 
He said it would be finished that evening. 
Oct. 21: Dr. C. came at 2:30 p.m. and gave the results of his "test." 
The name Cassius appears 274 times in Julius Caesar, and he could 
cover only about 30% of the occurrences. Started in to check 
his work. On first page only 1 Cassius appeared, which he 
had marked "0" --meaning he could not find there either Richmond 
or Gardiner. I found a Gardiner which he admitted to be valid. 
Talked along for a while and then I took a page on which there 
are 9 occurrences of Cassius, and he could find only 2 or 3. 
I worked with them and produced -- all 9, i.e., 100% -- which 
he admitted valid and thought I was a marvel. ...I asked him 
if his beliefs would be shaken in case I produced 100% coverage 
on a page where there were a good many Cassius's (say 10 or 15). 
He instantly answered "NO!" 
I suggested he go back to New York and wait for a copy of my 
report to Colonel Roosevelt. ...I stated I did not feel warranted 
in embarking on & long test, which would involve expense for 
Doubleday-Doran ... Dr. C. insisted that one more session would 
finish the matter satisfactorily and would be convincing to me. 
...l agreed to see him Monday the 2hth. ...Meanwhile he was to 
go over his work very carefully and make sure he had not over- 
looked places where a Richmond or a Gardiner could be. Last night 
I worked from 8 to 10 p.m. on & school edition of "Julius Caesar" 
and found several Pa ss n e D coupure pas 
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Theodore Roosevelt's on one page -- according to Cunningham's 
"system" ob 


1 
This reference is further explained below, p. 00. 


—————————— 


Oct. 2h: In accordance with previous arrangement Dr. C. came at 4 p.m. 
-.. I tried to get his results of further search for the two 
names I had given him but all I could get from him was the . 
hesitant statement that he had found many more than at first. 
I tried to get him to give me a statement of his Summary,- v5 
but he "couldn't find it". I got the impression that he had 
found so many that his case was ruined if he brought them 
forth. ... He wanted me to give him further tests. I was 
reluctant to do so, since such tests are without point. 
Finally, to get rid of him, I gave him 2 or 3 assignments 
in Macbeth -- pages 139, 141, 145. Had him write a list of 
names and equivalents he expected to find in Macbeth, in his 
own handwriting. 

Oct. 25: The name James Hepburn was not in the list of names Dr. C. 
expected to find in Macbeth. But this day when he came in he 


had James Hepburn several times: he had changed his list. 


On October 27, following a telephone conversation with Colonel Roosevelt, a 
long letter was written, embodying an informal report on Dr. Cunningham's "system". 
Several paragraphs from that document will show our findings. 


"In accordance with our telephone conversation of October 14th, in 
which you asked me to investigate the theories of Dr. Wallace M. Cunningham 
concerning his alleged discovery of cryptographic messages in the Shakespeare 
First Folio, I had several rather long sessions of discussion with him. The 
results thereof have brought me to the quite definite conclusion that his 
alleged cipher readings have no objective reality whatsoever, and reside solely 
in his imagination. 

x X X % x xxx 

"First, it is hardly necessary for me to say that it is obvious that 
Dr. Cunningham is a man of some distinction. When you first)phoned me I had 
my secretary look him up in Who's Who, in order to get some background, and 
I found that he has attained considerable eminence in his own field of 
economics. On this basis alone it seemed to me that he deserved a full hearing. 
I am sure that in your case, as it was in mine, only a few minutes conversation 
with him were sufficient to impress you with the sincerity and depth of his 
convictions in respect to his theories. For these reasons, I realized at 
once a rather heavy sense of responsibility that devolved upon me to give 
him a fair hearing and to listen with an open mind and a most impartial 
spirit to what he had to say. I may add at this point that a rather extensive 
experience with persons who entertain ideas somewhat similar to his has 
taught me that their notions, however bizarre, are not to be dismissed 
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carelessly or without due regard to consequences, for they are usually 
so firm in their beliefs that one must be rather careful, in order to 
avoid subjecting them to needless shock. 

"As indicated above, I have reached the definite conclusion that 
Dr. Cunningham's. 'readings' are purely subjective in character. The 
most charitable view to take, and one I feel sure you share, is that 
he is another one of those truly unfortunate victims of a not too 
uncommon form of mental aberration termed self-delusion. By no stretch 
of the imagination can one regard him as a conscious fraud. It is with 
considerable regret that I must add his name to my collection of “case 
histories" of persons whose minds became mired in the very treacherous 
quicksands of what is technically termed the ‘anagrammatic method" in 
cryptography . 

"By that method, which occupies a very insignificant place in 
the cryptographic art and is never employed for serious purposes, one 
can ‘prove’ anything that one wishes. In cases like Dr. Cunningham's, 
the wishes are purely subconscious. Their recognition as subconscious 
is beyond the power of the victim in the advanced stages. Of course, 
why a man like Dr. Cunningham falls ill with this sort of aberration 
forms the subject of an interesting speculation but fortunately that Be EN 
is outside the scope of my province. That is where the cryptographer | | 
leaves off and the psychiatrist or the psychoanalyst begins. 


Ce ee 


"You hit the nail on the hese when you seid today that by his TT 
method one can prove anything at all. This is because the anagrammatic e 
method is so flexible that it lends itself to endless variety in the way ^ 
of the production of 'cipher messages.' The warped mind selects only 
such readings as conform to a certain preconceived notion and absolutely 
rejects or fails to see any of the other possible readings. Thus, I enclose 
a sample of my own ability to obtain, by Dr. Cunningham's method, a bit of 
'decipherment' from a school edition of Julius Caesar. And incidentally, 

Dr. Cunningham no doubt told you that this could be done only with the 
original or a facsimile First Folio, did he not? That is another point in 
which he E sadly mistaken. By the way, in another case I took occasic 

to 'prove' that William Randolph Hearst wrote the Bible and almost got Quir. my 
pains, because the inventor of that particular cipher didn't like my v. 

a bit: So please do not show the sample of my present effort to Dr. 
Cunningham. He might not like it either. But I assure you that it follows 
his rules in detail." : 
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Two days later a holographic letter from Cunningham was received, posted 
from New York. How completely the mind is conquered by what the subject desires 
to believe or recall is painfully evident here: 
"In making your written report to Doubleday Doran I feel that it would 
be only fair to them and to me to state that no true name observed in work 
previously done or checked by your orders failed to check 100% with the cover 
name and that you found no case in which a test name chosen by you so checked. 
"With my recollections fresh on these points no misunderstanding seems 
possible. However in case of disagreement I feel that you should specify 


very definitely in case you do not so understand -- and in the first case 
mentioned this would mean giving the page and line and of course the play 


" 


name, 
On November 3, 8 telegram came from him: 


"Disappointed delay written report confirming check on two points 
guaranteed." 


Since it had been carefully explained to him that any report made had in 
all equity to be made first to Colonel Roosevelt, the latter was told of the 
telegram from Cunningham; whereupon he immediately wired back that Cunningham 
had already been informed that no report was forthcoming. 

In order to make certain that our readers will labor under no misapprehensions, 
let us state quite emphatically that pilis vo is merely & straightforward reprint 
of "Julius — da an edition popular in high school courses in English in the 
Twentieth Century. We have in our example adhered quite strictly to Cunningham's 
om rules. By this time, however, it should be obvious that the fatal defect 
in Cunningham's system is the leeway it leaves for producing practically any 
"decipherment" one's subconscious desires, by virtue of the incorporation of 
permission to anagram the letters--without any rules whatever to control or guide 
the rearranging of the letters. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that, to Cunningham's keen disappointment, 
Doubleday Doran did not publish his book. But in California, where perhaps the 
climáte for writers is quite favorable and publishers are not so exacting, 


Cunningham found a publisher, and soon enough his work was in print under the 
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\ 320 
title indicated in Footnote O on p. OO above. 


‘Our readers must by this time be well aware of our evaluation of the 
Cunningham method and product from the point of view of valid cryptography, 
but to make our evaluation unequivocal a few words about this book may be 


advisable. y 
: 1 
By his method Cunningham was able to extract whole new plays which he 


Cunningham betrayed his ignorance of techniques in the cryptologic field by 
calling his method a code. That term is reserved for systems involving the 
use of a book or document in which the plain-text units (which usually con- 
sist of entire words but may also include single letters, syllables, numbers, 
phrases, and even complete sentences) are represented by arbitrary groupings 
of letters or figures. Cunningham attributed the "invention"of his "Masonic 

| Anagranmatic Code" to Francis B&cone— who neler Nen mentioned. such aapher, 


claimed were hidden in the Shakespeare Plays, a feature already "invented" by 
Owen and Gallup, whose methods, as already related, were very different. | 
Cunningham, however, was not a believer in the Baconian authorship per se. 

He obtained proof, he claimed, that the Plays were the production of & group 

of writers, all of whom were Rosicrucians and Free-Masons. According to his book 
and its decipherments, the characters in the Shakespeare Plays were coger names 
for historical characters, and the true play -- the hidden one -- was bald, 
unvarnished history. The authors of the true play, according to Cunningham, are 
Francis Bacon and "his dear friends Sir Myles Bodley and Sir Toby Matthews" and 
So it is stated on the title page of the Cunningham book. 

For us to go into detail &s to the Cunningham thesis or philosophy is beyond 
the limits of the territoty we staked out to explore, we shall refrain therefore 
from quoting more than a paragraph or two on this point from his book. These 
do possess significance, however, in any evaluation of his "cryptographic" 
productions. From the following quotation the Scope of @unñinglam'a eee 


and his deductions thereby, are indicated. 


-= Og 


Chapter VITI, Page 18 


"While our interest lies in a brief illustration of the one hundred per 
cent proof always available throughout the play for each character true name, 
we have been unable to avoid noting the atrocious quality of the passage .1/ 


r A passage in Cunningham's deciphered play, see footnote O, p. 00. 


Quite aside from its quality, it is entirely unsuitable for inclusion in 
the true play because Bacon was brilliantly sane in spite of the incest 

in his own family and the danger to his own life; and of course he did not 
even feign insanity when with his dear friends Will Hatton and Kit Marlowe. 

"Prior to reaching this passage the decoder had been informed in 
code that Myles Bodley had written this scene for Francis Bacon. Then, in 
two separate perfectly located code passages, the following code messages 
were found. 

“Bacon and Myles Bodley (Bodlie in the code) leave out these heavy 
coded vile lines. 

"Myles Bodley wrote this vile coded matter in order to win a bet 
from good rude old Ben Jonson, the Mermaid Tavern Host, for a wonderfull 
dinner with good wine in the noble Masonry Room. Myles Bodley won with one 
code word over, ' 

“The noble Masonry room was used also for the monthly dinners of the 
‘Wild Goose Club'--all Masons and including all of the Shakespeare authors. 
Bacon, in describing one particular dinner, states: 'At the Mermaid Tavern 
at a Wild Goose Dinner, my groom Shake uttered such dulcet and melodious 
tones that even rude Ben Jonson gave approval to his song, and certain 
Mermaid Members made music madly.' William Shakespeare served as a private 
waiter at the Wild Goose dinners; and, from the ample evidence already 
available, he will without doubt take high rank among the singing waiters 
of all time." 


Cunningham tells us in this explanatory appendix (page 88) that Francis 
Bacon was given, when a small boy, the punning nickname of Hamlet, or Little 
Ham; but the name Hamlet in the hidden play is always rendered in the "code" 
as Francis, Bacon, or Moon-man. The King and Queen of Denmark become "by code 
coordination" Queen Elizabeth and Robert Devereux, Horatio becomes William Hatton, 
Marcellus becomes Marlowe, etc. 

Bodley and Matthews were only two of the large group of fellow Masons who 
were the real authors of the Plays, in Cunningham's view. Others were Lancelot 
Andrewes, usually known for his connection with the King James version of the 


Bible, Ben Jonson, Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Thomas More, "son of 
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Chapter VIII, Page 20 


1⁄ 
Queen Elizabeth by William Hatton," Francis Drake, two other Bodleys (Joshua 


i e e ee ee re a eee 
So stated by Maria Bauer. See footnote 3. 
and Thomas), Christopher Marlowe, and Edmund Spenser. All said to have been 
members of the Masonic group which, it is alleged, held m meetings at the 
2 
Mermaid Tavern, where William Shakespeare was a waiter. The twenty or more 


2/ 
Cunningham, op.cit., page 89, quoted above. 


"able writers in prose and poetry" who were co-authors with Bacon, employed 


the services of about 70 printers, who according to Bauer, were in Bacon's household. 


3/ 


z Bauer, Maria. Francis Bacon's great Virginia vault. Glendale, Calif.: 
Privately printed, 1939, pp. 35. 


Does Cunningham's "Masonic Anagrammatic Code" stand examination under the 
Bipartite Test. The language as a whole (itis sometimes difficult to find all 
the words used by Cunningham) will pass certainly: it is Shakespeare rearranged. 
As for & general system and specific keys, Cunningham attempted to — 
them, and the reader has already had an opportunity to judge how clear and how 
exact his rules are. He speaks many times of "100 percent proof," but it would 
seem to be "proof" only to those who start with the same preconceived ideas as 
Cunningham. 

Working independently, a Frenchman, writing under the pseudonym "F. Bonac- 
Melvrau" (= F. BACON-VERULAM), places his faith in a cryptographic scheme rather 
similar to and just as invalid as that devised by Cunningham. In a book published 


4 4 
in 1951 with the title Defense de Will: Ia veritable identite de William 
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J Chapter VIII, Page 21.. 
iL 
Shakespeare this supporter of the Baconian authorship thesis shows how lines 


L 


Paris: Librarie d'art ancien et moderne. 


may be drawn within the text of a title-page, a page of poetry, etc., these lines 
connecting letters which, when anagrammed, give the sort of “signatures” he believes 
were secretly placed therein by Bacon, who, of course, used the name William Shake- 
speare as a mask. We show by way of example the first illustration the author gives 
of his method (sl Oy wherein it is seen, for instance, that a straight line 
sloping toward the right is drawn so that from the K of Kings it is tangent to the 
letters c, b, and n; another line sloping toward the left is drawn tangent to the 
letters a and o; other lines will be seen connecting letters F, t, o, d, r, and U. 
Therefore, the author concludes, here is a "signature": CBNAO =BACON; FTODRU = 
F. TUDOR. The K of Kings with F. TUDOR makes the "signature" BACON-KING FRANCIS 
TUDOR. The fact that the book in question, Basilikon Doron,was not written by 
Bacon or by Shakespeare, does not distrfub the author of this cipher. 

The postscript to the book is by "P. L.H., Agrége de l'Universite de France." 


In it he refers to himself as a professor of the university, apparently in some field 


of literature. An article by_a Pierre, Henrion, of the University of France, appears 


(Suly 19s0;See Sostwete © ow bod, Chapter XI below.) 


in a recent issue of Baconiana. Could it be that "F. Bonac-Melvrau" is Prof. Pierre 
Paconiana, 


Henrion? 


To return now to Cunningham, although his system and messages did not make 
the goal with qualified examiners and with' bonafide publishers, his faith found 
a convert of no mean energies and persistence in the person of Mrs. Maria Bauer. 
Mrs. Bauer and Cunningham were associates in promoting the former's "Masonic 
Anagrammatic Code." Both then lived in Glendale, California. The Cunningham book 
does not, however, refer to Mrs. Bauer or to her booklet; and although Mrs. Bauer's 
booklets do not refer to Cunningham or to his book, the fact of their association 
is made clear in newspaper articles under dateline of Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
September and October, 1938, and in an article in Baconiana, for April and July 1951. 
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Chapter VIII, Page 23 
Mrs, Bauer attained public notice through her attempts to find Shakespeare 
manuscripts by means of excavations at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1938. She has 


told her story in two pamphlets: (a) Francis TI Great Virginia Vault, and. 
l 
(b) Foundations Unearthed, both privately published. She asserts that code 


r 


(a) Printed in the USA, copyright Maria Bauer, 1939; (b) Glendale, Calif. - 
Verulam Foundation, 1940. 


messages told her that the manuscripts were brought to Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1635 by a true descendant of Francis Bacon, by name Henry Blount, who for the 

New World adopted the name of Nathaniel Bacon. The manuscripts were moved to 
Williamsburg in 1674, her "decipherings" told her. Her narrative relates that the 
Rockefeller Foundation restoring Williamsburg consented to excavate under the 
present tower of Bruton Parish Church, but that when the vault was not found, | 
their support was withdrawn. 

Mrs. Bauer then began to "decipher" inscriptions on tombstones in the 
Bruton burying ground in the churchyard. She found, she asserts, the "moon-man's" 
coat of arms on the first grave examined. Misspellings on another tomb inscrip- 
tion led her to "decode" it; and she found directions for locating the tower of 
the original or old Bruton parish church. She declares that she hired a surveyor 
and workmen and that the old foundation was actually located, but that after two 
days of digging, their excavating activities were summarily stopped. She writes 
page after page of aggrieved charges against the Restoration authorities. She 
follows these by a defense of her "code" system in this manner: 

"Officials of the Restoration suggested that the oode be submitted 
to a code expert selected by them and that in the event of a favor- 
able outcome they would finance me. Though my resources are ex- 
tremely limited I refused, lacking confidence in their assistance. 
After two code experts passed favorably on the tests submitted 
(converting of characters in plays into their historical counter- 
parts) the man selected by the Restoration refused to give a report 
of his findings. ... Before his investigation he asked for a pre- 
liminary statement that the code was not suitable for military 
information and for finding foundations, which, however, in the 


face of the fact that the foundation had been found and could not 
have been found by any other way but code, is quite negligible.2 


— Francis Bacon's Great Virginia LEE Page Pee 


Chapter VIII, Page ‘2h 
A few additional paragraphs quoted from Francis Bacon's Great Virginia Vault, 
will demonstrate some of Mrs. Bauer's far-reaching claims. 


(page 4) "...In the past codes and cyphers have been found in the 
Shakespeare works and from evidence at hand additional ones will be found-- 
but this code is the first one which has had a physical proof. This is 
borne out by discovering, in the code, the existence of the old Bruton 
Church, and then, by excavation, authenticate the code messages. ... It 
is not difficult to conceive that many far-reaching discoveries will result. ... 

(page 9) ... The Anagrammatic is the only code by which extensive informa- 
tion could be given. ... The insertion of the code into the text represents 
a tremendous labor, and accounts on the basis of necessity for the addition 
of over 3000 words to the English language by the authors of the Shakespeare 
works. ... The spacing and spelling errors represent a sacrifice of the 
apparent text to the true text in code. ...There is a triple use to the 
code. The intermittent use is clearly illustrated in the Shakespeare Plays, 
and affords 100% statistical proof hitherto not thought possible in the 
literary field. The various characters in the plays are by anagrammatic rule 
converted into contemporary historical characters (Hamlet is Francis Bacon, 
the ghost of the King is the Earl of Leicester, etc.) ... There is only 
one name, that of the character who actually played the historical role 
which will follow through 100%. 

(page 10) To illustrate: in the play Macbeth whenever Macbeth appears, 
it becomes James Bothwell; Lady Macbeth is Mary Stuart, the King of Denmark 
is King Henry Darnley ... the play Macbeth, decoded, becomes The Tragedy of 
Mary Stuart. ... Hamlet is The Story of Tragedy of Windsor Castle and 
deals with the murder of the Earl of Leicester by Queen Elizabeth and of her 
son and lover, the Earl of Essex. ... Caesar is William Hatton, Brutus is 
Francis Bacon. ... 

(page 13) There is definite information as to the actual burying place 
of "the Virgin Queen" and "the gentle Shakespeare”. ... They are buried 
together under a barn and not in their respective tombs. ... Over their grave 
is an inscription on a marble plate stating: "Here lie the two most famous and 
yet most infamous people the world has ever produced". ... Francis and his 
group despised Elizabeth and Shakespeare for the degree of degeneracy they 
represented." 


After discussing the Shakespeare Sonnets and "decoding" them, Mrs. Bauer 
Stated that they tell the account of the voyages of Francis Drake in code. Having 
already related that Bacon and his group employed about 79 printers and other 
craftsmen, this author goes on to say: 


(page 17) "The final success or failure of their great labor was not 
left to chance. Francis Bacon and his group greatly desired that the 
Anagrammatic Code and the information therein should be discovered. They 
left definite instructions as to the rules of the Code and the location 
of the Bruton Vault, with & secret inner group of Masons. Many persons 
and writings produced by the Shakespeare group were never published during 
their lifetime, but were handed down to this inner Masonic group with definite 
information as to the time and the circumstances of their release. All 
those writings contained the Anagrammatic Code. ... For instance, in trying 
the Code on one of Charles Lamb's poems, it clearly revealed the following: 2 36 


Chapter VIII, Page 25 
; 


'Francis Bacon and Lancelot Andrews wrote this poem.' It is to be held 
by Freemasonry for so and so many years, to be released at the time of a 
national jubilee, to be handed to a contemporary poet, who is to add two 
lines and his name. The last two lines are to be 

Obedient to instructions, lo, I am 

A zealous, meek, contributory Lamb. ... 
It was from code in one of these comparatively 'recent' poems that the first 
mention of Francis Bacon's Great Virginia Vault, and the description of its 
contents and final burying under Bruton Church was learned, less than two 
weeks before my intended trip to New York for the purpose of establishing the 
Code on its own proof and merit. It seemed to me most plausible then to go 
to Williamsburg." 

(page 22,23) "In the Shakespeare works there is frequent mention of 

June 9, 1938, which marks the beginning of the collapse of the Shakespeare 
myth. The statements read:  'Soon after June 9, 1938, the Shakespeare myth 
will die a quick death'; or 'The frail Shakespeare story will fall on its 
own weight soon after June 9, 1938.' I presumed that that would be the date 
on which the inner Masonic group in England would begin to open certain H 
instruetions concerning the Code or the Bruton Vault." 


Of all the persons who have extracted "code" messages from Elizabethan literature, 
Mrs. Bauer is the only one who, so far as we know, was able to fix a date in succeed- 
ing centuries on which the revelation of the "secret" was to take place. Her 
lack of success in convincing others of the accuracy of that prediction, in 
particular the officials of the Rockefeller Foundation, eventually led Mrs. Bauer 
to depart from Williamsburg, frustrated by the Restoration authorities, or the lack 
of funds, or foot] perhaps} 

Now what can be said of the "code" Mrs. Bauer claimed gave her the information 
on which she was acting? It is known that when she went to Williamsburg she was 
already a convert to the dev es "Masonic Anagrammatic Code". By this means 
was brought out the revelation/of m bringing to America the treasure house of 
Elizabethan manuscripts. But the previous demonstration herein of that "code" 
will show that it was hardly suitable for the messages Mrs. Bauer claimed to have 
deciphered from tombstones or any other means by which she produced revelations 
while in Williamsburg. Although Mrs. Bauer attempted to get in touch with us (the 
name perhaps. furnished to her by Dr. Cunningham) we saw no purpose in seeing her, 
having already become convinced of the complete subjectivity of Dr. Cunningham's 


system. Who the so-called code experts were who "passed favorably on the tests 
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Chapter VIII, Page 26. 


submitted", we have no idea, but since in 1938 the number of real experts in 

this. field in this entire country were so few as to be known each one to the 
¿since no experts we know served in that capacity. 

other, we doubt that those two persons were really experts/ As for the expert 

"selected by the Restoration" who "refused to give a report of his findings", 

we have a feeling that what she really meant was the Restoration refused to give 

to her the result of the findings. Why else would they refuse her further 

excavations, and refuse to keep their promise to her (if indeed they had made one) 


to finance her if her "code" survived analysis? 


To obtain an explanation of what other "code" Mrs. Bauer employed, besides / 


Dr. Cunningham's, we must go to articles written by Albert Stuart Ottooin.1951. 


1 A5 
ard: Baconiana, Vol. 35, 3d Series, April 


— 


w. 


Otto; =. who states that he is a journalist and lecturer and was interested only 
in getting a story, became a near-convert after his interviews with Mrs. Bauer 
and was mystified by the frustrations to which he was subjected when he tried 
to check her story from other sources. His information on how it all eame about 
is straight from Mrs. nee He states that while browsing in Dr. Hall's 
2 
By 1951, Mrs. Bauer, meanwhile widowed, had become Mrs. Manly P. Hall. Hall, 
mystic and philosophical lecturer, founded the Philosophical Research Society 
in Los Angeles -- the society which printed Cunningham's book. 
library in 1938 she found a book, published by Hall in 1927; "An Encyclopedic 
Outline of Masonic, Hermetic, Cabalistic and Rosicrucian Synbolical Philosophy", 
etc. In the section devoted to Elizabethan works, was this one: "Emblems, 
Illustrated by George Wither". She saw therein an acrostic of Shakespeare. From 
her study of Hall's massive work and from Cunningham, she told the interviewer, 


she learned the location of the vault under the first parish church at Williamsburg. 


According to her it contained not only the original Shakespeare manuscripts, but 
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the King James Bible manuscripts, unpublished Baconian writings, Tudor birth records 
&nd esoteric Masonic documents. The interviewer then adds that her cipher is very 
difficult to follow. We quote: 


"Indeed she claims that strict adherence to the rules of mechanical 
code and cipher will get one nowhere in this case. Rather, she says, 
the code is broken by a psychological key. Offhand this would seem 
to be merely a convenient excuse for taking extreme liberties, for 
it does appear at times that she alters the rules to obtain letters 
needed to 'verify' certain data. This she denies, contending that 
there are very definite rules, but that their application depends 

on certain psychological insight." 


Although Ottot believed implicitly that Mrs. Bauer had found the 
: 1 
of the old church exactly where her "decipherments" told her they would be, he 


1/ 
The Rockefeller Restoration officials do not agree with Mrs. Bauer's version of 
the story. 


confesses that he found many discrepancies in the "revelations" she claimed 
to have had through "anagrams and acrostics'" on the tombstones. One of these is 
worth repeating here: she extracted from a tombstone there the names "Ann" and 
"Graham" because it suggested "anagram" to her, and because a Wither (see page OO) 
illustration showed a woman holding a spray of grain (graham) in her hand. “Semasa 
calls attention to the fact that thename."Graham' for grain came from the American 
Otto 

dietetic reformer Graham of the 19th Century -- 200 years after Wither! r 
ended his researches in a spirit of question and wonder. Mrs. Bauer told him that 
she had ten volumes of her writings and decipherments, all in manuscript form and 
“privately circulated". The statement concerning the "system" given by Mrs. Bauer 
herself in Foundations Unearthed, is revealing: 

"Various codes and ciphers were employed to bury the true and 

intended content beneath the apparent cover-text. ... To guard 

against imitation by others in case of possible detection, it 

was prudent to coordinate known methods in an unknown manner. 

The "new invention" peculiar to the work consists in the rear- 


‘rangement of the letters and words of the apparent text in 
accordance with the natural abilities of the text constituents. 


Chapter VITI, Page 28 
«++ The information gained from cyphers is very scanty in pro- 
portion to the laborious methods of extraction." 
The author does not define this behaviorism of the inanimate "text constituents." 
Doubtless her "psychological insight" makes that unnecessary. The science of 
cryptology, on the other hand, although it requires in many instances the ability 
to exercise the elusive power of insight, certainly makes no use of mental 


telepathy, clairvoyance, parapsychology, or just plain ordinary "mind reading." 
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Chapter IX 


And Yet More Anagrams: The Long Word and others. 


What was question once is question still, and 
instead of being resolved by discussion is only fixed 
and fed. 


—Bacon. 


Preface to The Great Instauration. 


es. 99 T. 


~ -Chapter 


AND YET MORE ANAGRAMS: “THE LONG WORD," AND OTHERS 


Scattered throughout the Plays in the First Folio are words and phrases 
which, to the eyes and ears of the average reader of our day, appear quite 
peculiar, if not wholrly mysterious. This should not astonish or baffle 
us, however. For let us consider analogous phenomena within our frame of 
reference: to students of the stage in the year 2034 what sense would be- 
conveyed by the lyrical verses of one of the songs in a comedy popular in 


4 
1934, beginning "Mairzy doats and dozey doats 'n little lambsey divey?" 


‘Or consider a bit of the nonsense verse from another "hit" of about the same 


vintage: "Hutsut rawlson on the rillera, with a brawla brawla suet." No doubt, 
in 2034, anagrammatists will be struggling to extract a secret significance 

E 
from those queer-looking "words." But the peculiar words and phrases in 
L 
About the time indicated, Americans were fascinated by the beauties of 
nonsense verses a la Edward lear. "Mairzy doats ..." translates: "Mares eat 
oats and does eat oats and little lambs eat ivy." In the second example; the 


verses go on to interpret themselves: 'Rawlson is a town in ?, the 'rillera 
is a stream, the ‘brawla' is a boy and girl, the 'hutsut' is their dream." 


other 
Shakespeare make quite suitable grist for the mills of the Baconians and anti - 


Shakespeare enthusiasts, for these aberrant words and phrases can readily be 

utilized as the raw material for anagrammatic exercises. Hence, it becomes quite 
zealots 

clear why, once these gnthustasts discovered the infinite potentialities of these 

"cryptographic gymastics," it was inevitable that books and pamphlets embodying 


anagrammatic methods to "prove" or "disprove" this or that theory would make an 


appearance. To be sure, the anagram manufacturers were all on the same side of the 


controversy--they were united in being on the anti-Stragtfordian side. The Stratford- 
ians not only refrained from participating in the anagrammatic exercises but also for 
the most part, maintained a dignified silence. None seems to have had either the de- 
Mee or the training to refute the products of the anagrammatists. One of the most 
prolific combatants in this anti-Stratfordian battlefield was a German, Edwin Bormann, 


whose first book, The Shakespeare Secret, 1895, was followed in all 2 m Fe Ra? 


Chapter IX, Page 2 


by ten or more additional books on the subject. In one published in 1902, 
called Wer War's, Bormann expends & whole chapter on the long word 
honorificabilitudinitatibus, which appears in Act V Beene l of Love's Labour’s 
Lost in the sentence "I marvell thy M. hath not eaten thee for a word, for thou 
art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus: Thou art easier 
swallowed than a flapdragon." Bormann states that its first appearance was 

in the Northumberland Manuscript in its short form of honorificabilitudini 

(see page 00); also that the word appears in Francis Bacon's papers in the 
British Museum in the form of a diagram: 


ho 

hono 

honori 

honorifi 

honorifica 

honorificabi 
honorificabili 
honorificabilitu 
honorificabilitudi 
honorificabilitudini 
honorificabilitudinita 
honorificabilitudinitati 
honorificabilitudinitatibus 


The third appearance, Bormann said, is in Love's Labour's Lost. (We shall soon 
see how wrong he is in this regard.) In both the short and long forms Bormann 
finds anagrammatic possibilities. He sets down a half dozen pseudo-Latin phrases, 
all derived by the anagrammatic process; then he puts the word into a circle and 
derives more Latin phrases, reading both from right and from left. One example 
of the Bormann eS: should suffice: fenotbnecnesxberx 

(or. d E Be A ID UTILI: | BACONUS PE v ds ; 0 Baws) 
Edwin Bormann was more prolific in ammatic production but no less 


dogmatic than was the American, Isaac Hull Platt. In 1897 Platt first turned 
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Chapter IX, Page 3 


his attention ui the long word in his Are the Shakespeare Plays signed by 
T. 
Francis Bacon? In the Northunberland form he anagrams honorificabilitudini 


=Z 
into INITIO HI LUDI FR. BACONO, which he says means "These plays, in the 


Philadelphia: The Conservator, 16 pp. 


inception, Francis Bacon's". Platt extends his case: 
"The sentence is incomplete in that it has no verb; moreover it 
fails to make a very definite statement. These would appear to 
be the reasons for its rejection and the selection of the longer 
form." ; 


In the long form of the word, honorificabilitudinitatibus, this writer somehow 


finds justification for dividing it into three parts: 


1BACIFIRONOH = FR BACONO 
2)ILITUDINITATIBUS = LUDI TUITI NATI 
(Moving 3) HIIIBS _ = HI SIBI (letters left over from 
the H and l and 2) 
I's from 1) 


HI LUDI, TUITI SIBI, FR. BACONO NATI = "These plays, produced by 
Francis Bacon, guarded for themselves." 2/ 


- 
Note that after anagramming letters Platt also finds it necessary to 
rearrange words. 


In the Quarterly Review of July 1898, ina us of six books on the Bacon 
authorship of Shakespeare, W. H. Smith states of Dr. Platt's anagram: "It is 
magnificent but it is not Latin. Had Bacon sent in such Latin at school he 

would never have survived to write the Novum Organum. ee. They would have 
killed him with 'whopping'." But from his foregoing key message Platt takes 

his cue to delve further. He selects numerous quotations from Shakespeare 

and from Bacon and finds FR. BACONO NATI in each. He does this in two steps, 

the first of which is finding the letters for his phrase by the "string acrostic," 


and the second, the anagram process. 


c 
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An example or two from Hamlet illustrate his results: 


a) ."If you have hitherto concealed this sight let it be tenable 
in your silence still." FIRSCONATTNAB = FRBACONINATI 


b) "The funerall bakt meats did coldley furnish forth the marriage 
tables." FNRBAATCONIO = FRBACONINATI. 


(E stung by the critics of his Latin, Platt published a second book 
JE Y 
in 1905. His preface therein is characteristic of the fanatic believer in 


nmw 


^ Bacon's Cryptograms in Shake-speare, and other studies. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., pp. 123. 


his own theory who can find nothing credible in the theory of any other 

investigator in the same field. He says: 
"So many and so startling have been the revelations promised to 
an expectant world under the title of Baconian ciphers and crypto- 
grams, and so far have they fallen short of realization, that it 
is not to be wondered at if the world is somewhat weary of the 
subject. Nevertheless there are Bacon cryptograms. ... They deal 
with no secret marriages in the Tower ... or throw the slightest 
cloud on the title ... to the throne.” 

He continues by discussing and dismissing as worthless the cipher claims of 

Mrs. Gallup and of Donnelly. Then he admits that his Latin anagrams formed 

from the long word have been questioned, even ridiculed. He agrees that his 

Latin "is somewhat unusual, but it is correct Latin," and eminent Latinists 

in England, Ireland and Canada have so stated, he claims. A pu found 

2 
Platt wrong on a different count. Writing in Notes and Queries this writer 


2 
Baconiana, Third Series, Vol. II, page 129. 


examines the form of the word in the Northumberland manuscript and concludes that 


the final letter is an E, not an I, the script there producing HONOR IF ICABILITUDINE ; 


therefore, Platt's Latin cannot be correct. 
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1/ 
In 1906 Neal H. Ewing thinks he has found a better anagram than has Platt. 


: "The Shakespeare Enigma and Cipher." The Catholic World, Novenber 1906. 
He prints the word with & few letters in italics which he then omits in his 
anagrammed version. Thus, the letters appearing in reverse order: 
SUBITATINIDUTILIBACIFIRONOH. Omitting italicized 
letters he has: SUBITAT NID UTILI FR BACON. The writer says he gets FR BACON 
from BACFRON "by reversed tmesis". He calls it a stricter anagram than Platt's, 
which he says. [completely in error} is "palindromic." oe another writer 
strikessout all the I's from the word and gets bud He has, he states, 
š 

Credited to Samuel Cabot by Charles P. Bowditch in The Connection of Francis Bacon 

with the First Folio of Shakespeare. Boston: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910. 
"found out such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes." Omitting two initial letters 
and two terminal letters, Cabot finds the remaining letters, by the anagram 
process, to be FR BACON. 

A11 of the writers who turned their talents of anagramming to the long word 


did not produce Latin words thereby. Some were able to convert it into English. 


One of these is BUT THUS I TOLD FRANIIIIII BACON, the next to the last word 


Baconiana, April 1902. Vol. I, New Series, page 170. Article signed "E.L". 


being coverted into FRANCIS by these steps: The FRAN, followed by IIIIII (or, 
in Roman numerals, the number 6) equals FRAN 6, i.e., "FRANSIX;" the last part, 
being pronounced in French as we pronounce the abbreviation for sister "sis." 
Thus "FRAN 6" equals Francis. He says he also can anagram the long word into 


FAIR UISION BACON BUILT IT, HID IT; but he adds that he prefers the other. 
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1/ 
George Stronach says that the word enshrines this anagram: UBI ITALICUS IBI 


1/ 
Stronach was a prolific writer of books and articles, published in Baconiana 
and other journals for a period of 35 or more years, beginning in 1875; he was 
always an ardent believer in the Bacon authorship of the Plays. 


DANTI HONOR FIT: "Where there is an Italian, there honor is paid to Dante." 

The aristocratic Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, whose beautiful library, intact 
with its original furnishings, can now be viewed at London University, collected 
and wrote extensively on the Bacon-authorship thesis; he grew rather lyrical 
about the long mock-Latin word, and what he calls its correct anagrammatic 
equivalent--HI LUDI F. BACONIS NATI TUITI ORBI, which he translates into: "These 
plays F. Bacon's offspring are preserved for the world." Sir Edwin then asserted 
that he obtained a spondaic hexameter message from it in this wise: HI LU DI F BA 


"uuu |. 0f 
CO NIS NA TI TUI TIOR BI. Sir Edwin admits later in his book that "from a word 


no 


Bacon is Shakespeare. New York: The John McBride Co., 1910, page Oh ff. 


containing so large a number of letters as 27, it is evident we can obtain very 
numerous words and phrases; but I think it surpasses the wit of man to construct 
any sentence other than the revealed sentence." 

Sir Edwin brings to us additional information about the long word, especially 
as to how it came to be placed exactly where we find it in the First Folio. In 
brief, the data show & conscious and exceedingly skillful manipulation of the text 
to make the 27-letter word fall on the 27th line on page 136, the word being the 
15lst on the page. Moreover, the numerical value of the word comes to the magic 
number 287! The significance of these numbers, especially 287, will be discovered 
in Chapter XI. For sheer ingenuity in extracting significant meanings, numbers, 
and "coincidences" in the First Folio we commend our readers to Sir Edwin's 


analysis and elucidation of the "mysterious" words in Love's Labour's Lost. 
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Mrs. Gallup also seems to have produced her own anagrammatic version of 
the long word, or so we were given to understand that she had, although General 
Cartier indicates the anagram to have been the product to the labors of Mr. Henry 


1/ 
Seymour. Here is the Gallup (or Seymour) version: 


1 cartier, H. Un probleme de cryptographie et d'histoire. Paris, 1938, p. 23T. 


"It is Iliad VII. Hunt for it.. Bacon." 

Unfortunately, besides not being much Aore ibi heel than the other versions 
we have presented, this version contains an error: it has but 26 letters, lacking 
a second B. General Cartier seems to have known that the anagram was a bit in 
error, for he says in presenting it "Here is a solution, save for an error, given 
by Mr. Henry Seymour." But Cartier did not point out the error. 

The April 1905 number of Baconiana introduced & new chapter in respect to 
the long Latin word. In that magazine Ben Haworth-Booth writes that he finds on 
page 213 of Don Quixote this form of the word:  SORBONICOFICABILITVDINISTALLY. 
Havorth-Booth anagrams this to "O IN ITALICS IT IS BY OLD FR BACON L. V. I." This 
is not the only instance of Bacon's name being introduced as the author of Don 
Quixote, however (see RU ec nor is it by any means the only instance in which 
the letters left over from an anagrammatic operation are given at the end with 8 
very dubious explanation--or no explanation whatever. 

As a matter of fact, the long Latin word did aot come to the light first, 
as Bormann thought, in the Northumberland Manuscript. This collection of 
papers in manuscript was discovered in the Northunberland House in London in 
1867. It consists of & collection of manuscript pages in the handwriting of 
a. serivener believed to have been a John Davies who may have been in Francis 
Cogo 32143457 
Bacon's employ prior to 1592. The "title page" of this manuscript, (see page 00), 


carrying &s it does the scribbled names of Shakespeare and of Bacon at one 


and the same time, was immediately hailed by the Baconians as a great find. The 
eurious long Latin word thereon, honorificabilitudini, was studied and examined 390 
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ad infinitum; when it is was found in Bacon's papers in the British Mscun ina 
longer form, honorificabilitudinitatibus, (p. 00 above) the discovery was 
considered to constitute the final answer to the authorship question. In 
reality, however, the long Latin word appeared in a volume published in Maintz 
th ie = in a kind of Latin grammar and dictionary, by Giovanni da Geneva, 


1/ 
which the author called "CATHOLICON." In that volume, according to Sir Edwin, 


1/ 
T Opi cit. p. 89: 


there is the following: 


"Ab honorifico hic et hec honorificabilis, -- le et hec 
honororificabilitas, -- -- tis et hec honorificabilitudinitas, 


et est longissima dictio, q que illo versu continetur -- 
Fuget Honorificabilitudinitatibus iste.' 


The long word appeared a second time in Table de l'ancien philosophie Cebés, 
natif de Thebes, 1529, in the following form: 


Gaudet Honorificabilitudinibus Hermes 
Consuetudinibus sollicitudinibus. 


Since it is admitted that the handwriting of the Northumberland Manuscript 
is that of a scrivener, can special significance be attached to the appearance 
of the Latin word there? Whatever its origin, however, the fact that such 
diverse anagrammatic explanations for it issued from Baconians whose delight at 
finding it in what was, at least to them, indubitable evidence of Bacon, is 
sufficient ground for rejecting its rendering into the many forms in which it 
was claimed to produce evidence of authorj5hip. In plain amd simple language, if it 
really concealed a cipher message of whatever nature, it would not be possible to 
Obtain from it so many and such diverse readings. As stated before, of other 
methods, and here must be reiterated, it carries with it its own refutation. 

There is one more comment we would add. We have seen the long word (which 


we will not repeat unnecessarily) anagrammed into the sentence in Latin which 


in English means "These plays, F. Bacon's offspring, are preserved for the world;" 
a 


x 
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xd have also seen that the long word appeared in a book printed at least a: 
hundred years before either Bacon or Shakespeare was born. Would the believers 
in anagrams of this sort have the sceptics admit that the author of the dictionary 
published in 1160 was that clairvoyant? 

Nevertheless the game of anagrams went on. Baconians, quoting Bewjamin 
Disraeli who, it was said, remarked that "anagrams were the fashionable amusement 
of the wittiest and most learned", turned their ingenuity upon the nonsense line 
in “Love's Labour's Lost", BOME BOON FOR BOON PRESCIAN. Isaac Hull Platt finds 
that to his mind it is an anagram for PRO BONO ORBIS F. BACONE NEMO. Finding, 
according to a nearby line, that "a little scratched, ‘twill serve'," he puts 
a little scratch over the E (thus é), gets EST, and translates his anagram into 
FOR THE GOOD OF AIL, F. BACON IS NAMELESS. As Baconians followed his example 
before, likewise with this so-called nonsense phrase. It seems not to have 
occurred to them that they were weakening the case by finding other anagrammatic 
renderings than his. Each to his own mind at least was simply producing further 
proof of Bacon's hand in the Plays. 

The will left by Francis Bacon is another piece of writing wherein the 
anti-Stratfordians find evidence of Bacon having authored many Elizabethan works 
attributed normally to other writers. In 1912 John Moody Emerson published 
a little volume in Liverpool called Two Anagrams. Without mentioning any 
other version of Bacon's will than that given by Tenison in the papers collected 

T 


and issued as "Baconiana" in 1679, Mr. Emerson treats of the 89 letters and 
I/ Spedding's edition of Bacon's works. prints anversion differing from Tenison. 


Uem RA 
LL eae Ú 1 


rhyphen: 


"For my Name and Memory, I leave it to Foreign Nations and to 
mine own Country-men, after some Time be passed over." 


Utilizing all 89 letters and the hyphen he anagrams this to: 


"It be not mine desire, for Time to destroye my Name and 
Memory. Francis Verulam, Montaigne, Swan of Avon, - one 
Poet." 
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Once the will of Francis Bacon was introduced into Baconians' speculative 
exercises, it too became the subject of much anagrammatic juggling, the purport 
always the same in general. 

The verses in the First Folio "To The Reader" also intrigue the anagram- 
hunters. Professor Dr. Wilhelm Preyer of Wiesbaden as early as 1895 studied 
the words beginning with capital letters in these verses and found them to 
yield by anagrammatic treatment the message - 

Not this Figure, Shakespeare, But 

It His Booke O Reader Print 

Wherein All Nature I as ee Picture 
The indefatigable Mrs. Pott of England, inspired by Professor Preyer, turned 
her facile mind on the same verses and got the same message three times, she 
claimed: 


"Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban, Shakespeare, writ these 
plaies, not the rogue Will Shakspurre." 


The Argenis of John Barclay, often the subject of the charge of Bacon 
authorship, was also subjected to anagrammatic treatment. A writer, by name 
H. Seymour, (doubtless the Henry Seymour who continuously supported Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup) in Baconiana in 1931 asserted that a manuscript of this work had 
been discovered in Bacon's handwriting, and that the name JOHN BARCLAY anagrams 
to HILARY BACON. He states that "by legal abbreviation, 'Hilary' renders HAIL 
Y'R BACON or H'Y (i.e. HOLY) LIAR (equals HOLIER) BACON. 

We cannot leave the field without a resume of the remarkable book by Ben 
Haworth-Booth, published in Yorkshire in 1914, Neglected Anagrams of the Bacon 
Period. The first work attacked by him is Du Bartas' Divine Weekes and Workes 
of 1633. Haworth-Booth says: 

"This work has long been believed to be the product of Francis 
Bacon's hidden labours; and the similarity of much of its contents 


to the Plays of Shakespeare led me to believe with many others that 
they owed their origin to the same master pen." 
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The first verse ends VOY SIRE SALUSTE. This, according to our author, is an 


anagram for the name of the author JOSHVA SYLVESTER. Other Anagrams he produces 


are: 
ACCEPTAM REFERO becomes MEE A FAT PORCCER 
IVSTUS VIYET FIDE R. Y becomes I FRY IN STEWD SVET 
DEVS PROVSDEBIT becomes SVET I PROVIDED. B. 


VIVITUR INGENIO CAETURA MORTIS ERUNT becomes I EE A SECRET IN TRUE O - 


"It is common to use the O to signify 'cypher! and we know that Ben 
Jonson so used it.' 


Then he turns his attention to the 1605 edition of X 
issued under Shakespeare's name, 
The London Prodigal / and to the Edmund Spenser 1595 Colin Clout, and finds on 


each title page the motto VULNERE VERITAS VIRESSIT T.C. Mr. Haworth-Booth 
transforms this motto into A WRITER IN SECRET MONG FRIED REAST. He says "reastie 
bacon" is still a common phrase in the north of England. He continues to 
tabulate appearances of a given motto, such as one he takes from Catalogue of 
Honour (1610); from Novum Testamentum (1629); from Prophetoe (1629); froma 
translation of Virgil of 1575; "and many others." The motto is LABORE ET 
CONSTANTIA, which he says reads in reality: I EAT A SALTER. BACON. In the 
1623 Folio of the Plays he makes from MAISTER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE -- I MASKE AS 
A WRITER I SPELLE HAM. And from the "New Atlantis" he anagrams VERITAS FILIA 
TEMPORIS into IT IS TRUE I AM FOIL SPEAR. Then he feels he has proved his case, 
for he states: 

"Can it be honestly contended that the examples given are purely 

matters of luck or fortune? ... Matters of chance? Can it be an 

easy thing to form two cognate Latin sentences purely by means of 

a lucky chance of all the requisite letters happening to be there? 

e.. I have no intention of entering into any controversy on the 


subject of Baconian authorship. I leave that for those who love 
controversy; my object is to point out that much information is To 


be gained from the study of anagram ... this neglected branch of 
literature. 


The italics are ours. Other writers, however, have agreed with the foregoing 


opinion. Harold Bayley, in New Light on the Renaissance (New York & London, 


_ S94 
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1909. page 195) writes: 

"Whether or not coherent sentences lie concealed, it cannot be 

questioned that words and names were frequently buried under the 

protective veil of anagrams. ... How high a place anagrams held 

in men's estimation may be measured by the fact that Louis 

appointed a Provencal to be his royal anagrammatist, and granted 

him a salary of 12,000 livres. ... Roger Bacon published the 

constituents of gunpowder under the veil of an anagram." 

Occasionally an additional flourish was added to the simple game of 
anagrams. In Mercure de France in 1924, J. J. Speckman presented an article entitled 
"Les Methodes de Cryptographie de Francis Bacon." He sounds somewhat learned 
as he delves into the works on cryptography by Gustavus Selenus, Trithemius, 
and Vigenere. Adapting cipher systems he claims to have learned there, he 
places in a rectangle the letters of the Dedication to the Shakespeare Sonnets. 
Then, without justifying his choice of columns, he removes the letters from 
columns 1, 17, then 4. 1% 10, 13, and gets EE MS TR W IR - T T NL H M I 
HAT-HENRYOLVR-GSHNPEHIS which he then anagrams into - 
L. THE RIGHT HON. HENRY 
EARLE SOUTHAMPTON 
IS MR. W. H. 
S. INV 
Speckman asserts that this proves that Bacon wrote the Sonnets and dedicated 
them to his friend, the Earl of Southampton. 
Now let us return to the case mentioned in Chapter V, wherein a "cipher 
within a cipher" is found in Bacon's own description of his Biliteral Cipher. 
earlier pages, 

Mr. Henry Seymour, whom we met in K8E8%@8XX not only endorsed. Mrs. Gallup, but 
(he said) she was guilty of "an oversight," because the Spartan despatch it- 

Y 
self, (page 00) in Bacon's demonstration of his Biliteral Cipher, can be treated 
for Biliteral application. In a tiny booklet published by Dunlop (London, 1922) 


called "A Cipher Within a Cipher," Seymour states: 


OO 
CT 
C7 
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"If we symbolize the characters of the Spartan despatch (see vege ol] 
and divide them into groups of five, by the rules of the Biliteral 
Cipher, as herein set forth, the following Biliteral letters will 
progressively appear: 


EPKIEAALLSRWSAEHMI 


"To the uninitiated, this will amount to little, no doubt; but those 
who are adept in reading Baconian cryptograms will run their eyes 
along the line of letters until they reach the 12th letter (this 
number being the count of letters in Francis Bacon), when they will 
strike the letter W. In sequential proximity, the letter S will 
appear. These initials are suggestive and the remaining letters 
to form the words, William Shakespeare, will be found to fall 
correctly into place by simple transposition. That Francis Bacon 

: should thus have concealed the signature, 'William Shakespeare, ' 
in the text of his own acknowledged work is only paralleled in 
&droitness by the manner in which he has concealed his own signa- 
ture in the text of the Shakespeare Plays." 


We challenge Seymour: at-the very outset of his demonstration. What he has 
done is to classify the letters of the Spartan despatch into a and b forms 
according to the bi-formed alphabet in the 1623 De Augmentis Scientiarum. But 
we have found several patent discrepancies in his assignment, so that'&o begin with 
the series of letters he obtains, beginning with E P K ... is not completely 
accurate, For instance, the letter P. comes from PERDI/TAERE/S ... . But the lst 

aabaa abbba 

E P 

E of TAE RE is cestalniy not a b-form E, by the bi-formed alphabet. This letter shonld 
be, therefore ababa, which is L not P. Therefore, Seymour's basic sequence EPK... 
is faulty. Then, in addition, when Seymour states that "those who are adept in 
reading Baconian cryptograms will run their eyes along the line of letters until 
they reach the 12th letter" etc., he forgets that he has preconceived the name 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE to be hidden therein. Furthermore, the letters must be 


m 
anagramed--not "simple transposition," as Seymour describes his extracting of the, 
W aM Qa 
name. If Seymour had found W as the 12th letter, then counting to the 12th from I 
a T A? 
cam found an L, then another L counting 12 from the first L, and so on, always 
traveling in the same direction in his counts; then the name could properly be said 
to be concealed by & transposition method, and would show evidences of intention by 


r- fe 
SED 
< x SN 
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the order and precision with which the letters had been transposed. No intention 
can possibly be shown by his arbitrary anagram. 

7, a5 FR - Rb\ 
In Chapter VII we called attention to plates 00 and 00, shown herewith, 

wherein examples are shown of hundreds of lines of anagrammatic verse, in 
both Latin and Italian, formed of the 31 létters constituting the Angelic 
Salutation, AVE,MARIA,GRATIA PLENA;DOMINUS TECUM, each line of verse containing 
all 31 letters, no more, no less. Note the one specimen which is in the 


form of a long poem, with the simple acrostic on initial letters, as well as the 


letters of each line, forming the consecutive letters of the Salutation. 


NO SPACE 


Peer perz map 


= 
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BIBLIA ANAGRAMMATICA 


Luc. i. 28. 
PROGRAMMA. 


Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 


ANAGRAMMATA. EcHo. 


1711. L. pe VRIESE. 


macula ter munda, ita per omnia viges. 
iges, enormi mulcta Adami pura enata. 
nata Malis pura vige, ac merito Munda. 


unda Mater emicas, o pura Geniti Aula. 
ula Dei micat, nota summe pura, Regina. 
egina, o Tu pura macula, et Dia Immensa. 
mmensa, o Tu diva integre pura ac alma. 
Ima ter unice pura Summa io Dei Gnata. 


nata Dei, pura es communi a Mali reatu. 
eatu magno pura, micat sine lue Adami. 
dami sine omni macula pura, rege tuta. 
uta o pergas alma ac nimie munda jure. 
ure mero Genita munda a culpis, Amata. 
mata veni Summa Regina, delicto pura. 


ura et ter divina o gemmas, Amica luna. 
una pura (mira dico) Agni Stemmate Eva. 
va, 1 matris culpa e gremio munda nata. 
ata maledicti pura, o vere Summi Agna. 
gna Coeli summa, et Avi ter pura damni. 


amni tu pura Regia es, et a macula omni. 
mni reatu, ac Avi plagis e matre munda. 
unda tu pia merito macule es ignara. 

: EE 
gnara culpa: mera, o Summi Tu Dei Nata 
ata Pura Medica, et gloria Summa veni. 
eni multa munda, Pia et a gremio Sacra. 


acra nimie munda, alme pura vige tota. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM ANAGRAMMATICUM 1:59 


T ota piaculis munda mera, germina Eva. 
E vao simul prima et munda genita, Cara. 
C ara, imo Summi Nata, et digne pura, vale. 
V ale, o mendi pura Mater, ac Vitis Magna. 
M agna, o sic pura ad literam, vive. Amen. 
1711. Lucas pe VRIESE, 
in his Metamorphosis Mariana. 


Luc. i. 28. 
PROGRAMMA. 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 


ANAGRAMMATA. 
1726. Anon. 
O Eva Paradisiaca, tam integrum Lumen. 
Imago mea Spiritu mundata lue carnea. 
Privilegium Esther, Aman ac vana domat. 
Renuit Agna casta edulium amari Pomi 
Exi Margarita penitus munda maculz. 
Arcam Agni mansueti alte puram video. 
Colum Dive Puritatis: en Anagramma ! 
Virgo sanie munda, aperte [mmaculata. 
E Pace amata, Vas originaliter mundum. 
Redemta magno levamini, a turpi vacas. 
Mea Maii Agna : Deus tantum ea pulcrior. 
Ovis lactea, munda, ea mire Agnum parit. 
From Lusus in re seria (ANow.), 
Aug. Vind., 1726, 4to. 


Next comes Flaminius Dondi, or, as he anagrammatically called 
himself, Donino Fidalmi. His Conceptionale Biblicum Anagrammaticum 
is one of the greatest contributors to the various Biblical texts throughout 
this volume. He did not devote himself especially to the Angelical 
Salutation, as so many others have done. He also came late on the 
harvest field, and the best. ears had been gleaned. However, he is 
responsible for nineteen; and to do him honour I produce them all. 


LO) 
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MS. disappeared long ago, having never reached the press. The only 
one that seems to have escaped is his anagram on the Holy Eucharist, 
which he put in this form : “ Eucharistie, ic. Chair est vie,” and, of 
course, that other unfortunate one also, just mentioned, which cost 
him so many privations. 

I believe that all his purely Biblical anagrams that are extant, are 
collected in this present book. The few in his Epic on the Magdalen 


(penes me) are good; but they are not on texts, and are therefore 
omitted here. 


Luc. i. 28. 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 


ANAGRAMMATA. 


Pierre pz Sr. Louis, Carmelite, 1672. 


ANAGRAMMATIC DIALOGUE BETWEEN GABRIEL AND THE BLESSED 
: VIRGIN. 


Angel. Ave, Maria, gratia plena ; Dominus tecum. 
O Una pulcra erga Divinam Majestatem. 
Eia, Anima Tanta Divum ac Regum Proles. 
O Alma Diva, Nuntia summe grata recipe : 
* Virgo, Alumna mea, Deum intacta partes." 


Virgo. Legate, summa a te nuncia, pavida miror. 
Angel. Id lumen ne timeas, Virgo pura ac amata. 
Virgo. A Dei Nuncio salutata, eum, prima, geram. 
Angel. Ama, o Magna Diva, inter mulieres caput. 


Virgo (ad Deum). Jam ita pure, tui amore languens cadam. 


(Fulcite me floribus, Cam. ii. 5.) 


—— V An P  ——V = 
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Luc. i. 28. 


DiaLocus ANAGRAMMATICUS EX SALUTATIONE ANGELICA: “AVE, 
MARIA, GRATIA PLENA ; DoMINVS TECVM.” 


I. Deus. 
D: Mar. 
3: Angel. 
4- Mar. 
Gs Pater. 
6. Mar. 
7- Filius. 
8. Mar. 
9. Spir. Sanc. 
10. Mar. 
II. Trinitas. 
I2. Mar. 
13. Sancti. 
I4. Mar. 
1. Eccles. 
16. Mar. 
17. Natura. 
18. Mar. 
19. "Homo. 
20. Mar. 
ATs Virtus. 
22. Mar. 
237 Orcus. 
24. Mar. 
26. Serpens. 
26. Mar. 
27. Satan. 
28. Mar. 
29. Ratio. 


1869. Kovacic. 


Mariæ V. salutem ! gratiam pace inundo. 
Alma, Divina, en Augusti mater compare ! 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 
Ima gaudeo per salutem nunciata mira. 

Ave, M. e manu Dei Patris cum gloria nata. 
Num manu Dei, et palam ei Sacrata Virgo ? 
Ave, M. noti Dei magni laus, ac pura mater ! 
Nate, Virgone sum immaculata Deipara? 
Ave, Maria, de almo Spiritu arca Genuina ! * 
De Spiritu arca, una tamen oliva gemma ? 
Munda es Maria, et mea inculpata Virgo. 
Promta ancila Dei, age ut manu serviam. 
Mater Domini ! palam veni care augusta. 
Pura et clara inventa, summa Dei imago. 
Deo grate V. Maria, culpe immunis nata ! 
Eram et adsum anime inculpata Virgo. 

An V. Maria Deo grata, et culpe immunis ? 
O Natura! gratia plene sum amica Dei, V. M. 
Num nata es immaculate Deipara Virgo ? 

En sum immaculate nata Virgo Deipara. 
Manesne tu immaculata, Virgo, Deipara ? 
Grata maneo superni Dei V. immaculata. 
Numve gratia Dei, persona immaculata ? 

En immaculata, nam ego Deipara virtus. 
Num ea prodit vera signa Immaculate ? 
Vide male: nam caput anguis tero, Maria. 
Pura es immaculata, divina mater ? nego. 
Pura divina et sine macula orta gemma. 
Pura gemma a Dei nuncio mire salutata? 


* Thus in original, but incorrect. It should be, I think: “Ave, M. de almo 
Spiritu arca, at Genuina." 


o») 
LO 


still, seem to consist of technical terms of Scholastic logic generally quite 
opposed to each other. These contradictory heads seem to carry us 
back to the Middle Ages, and to the famous sic et non of Peter Abelard. 
He brings sixty-four anagrams all neatly tied up, but these are far 
from being a tithe of his produce, for the books by him in my 
possession hold 2830 specimens. 


Luc. i. 28. 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 
ANAGRAMMATA. 
1688. KLIMEcCIUs 
(Messis Liliorum). 
Fascis I. 


Nego maculam in vita, semper Diva rata ; 
Cedo ausu Marte, Mater lumini pia Agna. 


Distinguo acumine mala a pura Matre. 
Transeat malum a pia, a Virgine eum Deo. 
Prius a me data in novam gratiz lucem 
Post jam vive, Agna Mater clare munda. 
Prius ordine Tu electa, i ama, ama Agnam ; 
Dignitate prima, calo summa, una vera. 

Re o tam pura Immaculata sanguine Dei. 
Ratione peculiari summa, magna ut Dea. 
Natura sat pura lucida me Agno, me, me, i, i. 
Tempore luci das naturam, mi Agna viz. 
Genere Divino clamita, amata, pura sum. 
Specie tua, amor i, almum regna, diu nata. 
Directe nego malum pura amata invisa. 
Indirecte signo Eva parva malum amat. 


Reduplicative mire, summa Agna a Nato. : 
Terminative magna celso, i pura vadam. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM ANAGRAMMATICUM 


Positive re unda, re magna Immaculata. 
Negative maculata, rues in primo Adam. 


Communiter ita Eve pars, in gula Adam. 
Singulariter pia canet, amove Adamum. 


Speculative Agnum Adami, e natu miror. 
Evidenter jam clamat Agna, Io pura sum. 


Materialiter pasco mundum Agna viz. 
Realiter Eva pacis Agni amo mundatum. 


Modaliter nata anguem superavi mica. 
Virtualiter summa a pane, dica me Agno. 


Radicaliter Magna, una pie summa ovat. 
Eminenter Casta, Pura ovi, liga Adamum. 


Univoce Dei Alma gemma, sana parturit. 
Analogice summa et pura Adz, i Trinum. 


ldentice Tu Amor, summi Agna, Lea pura. 
Numerice agnita summa Deo, i lata pura. 


Fascis IL 
Generice pura amata ludo intima Musa. 
Logice Tu, idem innate summa pura aura. 
Distincte Maria gemma alvo pure nava. 
Indistincte lego uvam amaram, ea pura. 


Ut sic nata Agna mire pura, ea odi malum. 
Ut tale odi, amarum enim Agni pura esca. 


Mediate Agno, re pura, sinu Immaculata. 
Immediate Agna nos rite pura a macula. 
Complete Divina sum Regina, una amata. 
Incomplete Viri-Adz sum Agna natura. 


Causaliter Agna panem mirum via dat. 
Intrinsece da almum. Aptum, i Eva togata. 


In actu primo Maria veste valde magna. 
In actu altero magna summe i vade pari. 
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IV. ANAGRAMS IN ITALIAN 


We now come to Section IV., the last division of this curious 
subject, viz. the anagrams on the Salutatio Angelica (Luke i. 28) in 
other languages than Latin. Only two writers to my knowledge have 
attempted this. They were both masters of the art, and, being Italians, 
they attempted the feat in their own vernacular. One produced 450 
anagrams in Italian, and the other fourteen only. I give thirty-six 
specimens from the one, and the whole fourteen from the other. 


Luc. i. 28. 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 
ANAGRAMMI VOLGARI. 


Sto Eva ne giardin’, ma Immaculat’ e pura. 
Ruino Adam, Tu celsamente pura gia mai. 
IE" nata Immaculata, angue impur’ si rode. 
Reina, ma pura, |’ odi tu? Canta: ami me Gesù. 
Vedi : ammanta me sovr' angelica purita. 
Immondi stiam ; Cara, e purga, e lavane Tu. 
Servata Immaculata impegnera un Dio. 
Divin' amore segna Te pura, Immaculata. 
Erro un Adam: Tu piu cels’ amante già mai. 
Immaculata ? m' é una verità di gran peso. 
E Regina salvata da commune impurità. 
Arca, ma pura, segna, ammette diluvi. No. 
S' Eva peri, non già Tu Madre Immaculata. 
Alma giust' e pura, mai, mai v’ e caduta. 

Da Vergine Immaculata sto prima, e una. 
Singolarmente pura, mai, mai, v' ë caduta. 
Tu la mia cara Vigna, vite sempre monda. 
Su da l’ cor a me, et amami Unigenita pura. 
Va, ed in morte prega una si Immaculata. 
Tu pura, ne mai legata da comun miseria. 
Vai Immaculata, mai un dragon prese Te. 
Vien cara d' angue impur mai molestata. 
Nata un’ Immaculata mi € guida ; sperero. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM ANAGRAMMATICUM 


L° angue trovatami pura, smania, mi cede. 
Immaculata veniste purgar' Adam e noi. 

Tu caderne? Tu alma si pura ? nego, mai, mai. 
L’ Eva sento mi cade: Tu gran pura, mai, mai. 
Giunta Celeste Dama, ma pura mai ruino. 
Adam cantami '| viva: in me so purgare te. 
Gustaran me Immaculata, e priva di neo. 
Insegno purità Eva Madre Immaculata. 

Da me Una, jugulata, morta nimica serpe. 

Mira me Gesu ma tinta da veruna colpa. 

Curavi me raga, e monda al prim' instante. 
Miratemi Sant' e pura, vacua d' ogni male. 
Mistero ! ne vai pura, degna Immaculata. 


1741. Bonaventura pa S. Rosaria. 
Ave, Maria, gratia plena; Dominus tecum. 


ANAGRAMMI VOLGARI. 


Da mihi virtutem, 
Immacolata Insegna a me pure da virtu, 
contra hostes tuos. 


Come Virtü s’ impegna a dir: Eva mal nata? 
Sdegni venuta Primavera Immacolata ? 
Misura Immacolata : N' avete piu grande? 
Una Madre Immacolata piu sta Vergine. 

Si nega pura? Virtü emenda : Immacolata. 
Genera da Immacolata ; E pit sü tra Numi. 
Spargi un’ aura mite d’ Immacolata Neve. 
Serva Immacolata, Vita Pregna di Nume. 
Via Immacolata unta in Madre per Gesu. 
Mia unica Pura or dammi sangue e latte. 
Pura sta mal da una vertigine? Come mai ? 


Immacolata, Pura m' insegna due verita. 
Starai immune da colpa grave, e minuta. 
1727. Framinio Dospi. 
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The volume from which these are taken, Biblia Anagrammatica, was compiled 


and published by the English divine, Walter H. Begley, albealy mentioned in 
Chapter VII, d Curiously enough, Begley was a Baconian and after such 
a monumental exposure of the variety of anagrams which can be produced from a 
given series of letters, the number he found in mediaeval manuscripts running 
into the thousands, he was nevertheless guilty of attempts to prove authorship 
other than Shakespeare by this very method. He quotes one from the last two 
lines of the Epilogue to The Tempest, stating that he does not know who dis- 
covered it: 


"As you from crimes would pardon'd be 
Let your indulgence set me free." 


The anagram for the above letters, which he maintains is remarkable, is as 


follows: 


"Tempest of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam 
Do ye ne'er divulge me ye words." 


The Reverend Begley failed to observe that the "remarkable" anagram carries 
three a's, whereas the Tempest lines have only two occurrences of that letter. 
In a few minutes exercise, we produced radically differing readings from 
the two lines, using the correct number of a's: 
R(eade)r: Believe it or not, my rude 


Play was coded for fun. God save me. 
--Clemens. 


Or another: 


I wrote every line myself. Pursue no code. 
E. told me Mr. Bacon's a G.D. fraud." 


While dealing with the Reverend Begley's anagram, we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to Mr. Arensberg's uncovering of a significant name 
(by his anagrammatic acrostic method) from the last five lines of the same 
Epilogue, the initial letters of which successively are V, W, MER, A, L -- 


hence VERULAM. Although the devotees to the anagrammatic process of proof of 
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authorship were almost legion, the efforts of each if related here would add 
little if anything to the examples already given. 

For the cryptologist, an authentic anagrammatic cipher exists only in 
such cases as those related in Chapter II in connection with the astronomer 
Huygens, wherein the maker of the anagram recreates his message himself; he 
and only he is in the best position to prove that his message is the one 
intended. In all other cases, as many answers may be found, as many messages 


created, as the delver's ingenuity may devise; each will be precisely as valid 


as the other, and none will have any positively demonstrable validity whatsoever. 


As we stated se emphatically in Chapter II, any alleged cipher which permits 


of more than one solution or answer, carries within itself its own refutation. 


Chapter X 


The Cipher on the Tombstone and in the Psalms 


Nor make a sign, 
But I of these will wrest an alphabet. 


--Shakespeare 


Titus Andronicus, Act III, Sc. ii. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE CIPHER ON THE TOMBSTONE, IN THE PSAIMS, AND OTHERS 


I. The Cipher on the Tombstone 


Although most believers in the Baconian auctorial thesis are easily overcome 
by the voluminous labors of Ignatius Donnelly described in Chapter III, the 
ecryptologist, on the other hand, is inclined to become suspicious of any crypto- 
graphic system which produces results by such multitudinous but unprecise crypt- 
analytic exertions. In such a maze of toil, calculations are apt to become 
circumlocutions, and computations merely a cloak for faulty or non-existent 
method and system. Another publication by Ignatius Donnelly on this order remains 


to be VE e this one an unmistakable application of Bacon's Biliteral Cipher 
1 I ; 
system. _ His thesis is that the present epitaph on the tombstone marking Shakespeare's 


1 


The Cipher in the Plays, and on the Tombstone. Minneapolis, Minn: The Verulam 
Pub. Co.; London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 1899, pp. 372. 


grave in the Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford-on-Avon, (see 
395 
Plate 00) is not the eS one, that the latter was carved in an "uncouth mixture 
2 
of large and small letters" for the express purpose of incorporating the biliteral 


Cy ee | 

^ Quoted by Donnelly from The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare. Ed. by 
Demond Malone, 1821. The Malone inscription and remark are copied, however, 
from an earlier commentator, George Steevens. 


cipher. In October 1887 there had been published in The North American Review an 
article by Mr. Hugh Black on the original tombstone inscription. Black chose to 
regard the G's of "diGG" as lower case letters,(see ee) not smali capitals; 
and š as a single capital letter. He then made a straightforward assignment, to a 


and b forms, of the small and large letters, respectively: 
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stEnc loAse dHERe 


aabaa aabaa abbba 
E E P 


Andeu rstbe Hefmo 


baaaa aaaaa babaa 


R A | Wes 


A 


R B 
beT-E Manys 
aabab baaba 

F | T 
Bones 
paaaa 

R 


by means of Bacon's “Biliterarie Alphabet" or key 
— 


odiGG T-EDu 
aan babba 
aa 


maj X 


PARES T-ES tones 


aaaaa babab aaaaa 


A X 


A 


This brought, for the four lines of the external text on the tombstone, ve 


the following internal or secret text: 


S A 


B A 


R Y 


R A 


E H R 
y E|E P 
T A|X A 
W 


A R 


According to Black, the letters to the top and right of his line of demarcation 


can be nothing but an anagram for SHAXPEARE. He then anagrams the remaining 


letters into FRA BA WRT EAR AY, the whole cipher message meaning, he claims, 


"Francis Bacon Wrote Shakespeare's Plays." 


Ignatius Donnelly's appraisal of Black is illuminating: 


"Shakespeare was never known to write his name SHAXPERE ... . More- 
over, ... if Bacon had inserted a claim of authorship, in cipher, in 
the inscription on Shakespeare's tombstone, he would not have been 

content to put it forth in such an enigmatical form as FRA BA, etc. ... 
fWe/ would be entitled to find & coherent and complete sentence. 
... Mr. Black's ... discovery was discredited ... credit to which he 
was justly entitled, as the first man in 271 years who had perceived 


a relationship between Bacon's cipher and the inscription on the 


tombstone at Stratford." 


[But/ 


For Donnelly's own efforts to find the cipher message, he turns his powers 


upon a version of the inscription taken from two sources: the Malone edition of 


Shakespeare's works, and Charles Knight's William Shakespeare. A biography, first 


published in 1843. This version appears not in the text itself but only on the 
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1/ 
title-page of the Donnelly work now under discussion, 


I 
~ Donnelly says the form "Enclo-Ased" comes from Knight; "HE.Re." comes from Malone. 


Good Frend for Iesus SAKE forbeare 
To diGG T-E Dust K e a ae He. Re. 


Blese be T-E Man y spares T-Es Stones 
And curst be He I moves my Bones. 


Y 
After Donnelly justifies his selections for the text of the inscription, he states 
‘that it is obvious that there was design and significance in the appearance and 
arrangement of large and small letters; proof to him of this is “evident when 
we consider what would have been the result if the stonecutter, to show his religious 
feeling, had placed the name of Jesus in large capitals." The assignment of the 
letters of IESUS to a and b forms (capitals being b-forms) would then have brought 
out a 5-letter combination, b b b b b; and, states Donnelly triumphantly, "there 
is no such symbol in Bacon's alphabet." Then Donnelly, after a lengthy dissertation 
upon Bacon's Biliteral Cipher, makes the observation that in at least 17 cases 
the 5-letter combinations representing the ordinary letters of the ee a 
Bacon's method, may be read backwards as well as forwards. 


17 13 aak Vi e 
Reproduced on pages 00 preceding. 


In other words, abbab represents O; its reverse, babba represents Y; aabba 
represents G; its reverse, abbaa, represents N; and so nn. "This double-back- 


action quality," says Donnelly, "is that on which the cipher on the gravestone 
depends." Having come thus far in his reasoning, Donnelly now decides that the 
six marks of punctuation (as he calls them), namely, four dashes and two 
periods, are "the points of departure from which the cipher moves." He also 


inserts letters, saying "the dash is not only a mark ofpunctuation but of elision 
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as well." His assignment of a's and b's is given in running text, with his 


Chapter X, Page 4 


justifications therefor interspersed therein. Donnelly starts off with the 
same series of letters as biliteral equivalents, as did Black. Thus: 


GoodF  rendf  orJes usSAK  Eforb earet  odiGG  T(h)EDu 
baaab aaaaa  aabaa aabbb bassa aaaab  aaabb ave 


mop R 
S A E H eB B D <o 


stEnc lo-Ase  dHERe 
aabaa X ambas abbba 
E E P 
But Donnelly also treats whole lines backwards if he chooses, which means a 
. different grouping; as, for the first line, the following: 
Good / Frend / forJe / susSA / KEfor / beare 
Taaaa baaaa aaaba aaabb bbaaa  aasaa 


4»R — «C 
>B 71 D D A 


Then he moves any groups of 5 letters, many of which he uses more than once, either 
fragmented or whole, to any place he pleases, so long as he arrives at the letters 
he wishes. This, of course, means that he indulges in a massive game of anagram- 
ming. 

Since the greatest patience is required to follow his complicated explanations, 
his work is here reproduced in diagrammatic form. The direction of the arrows 
indicates whether Donnelly, in using the same five letters, is reading backwards 
or forwards, both as to the assignment to a and b forms of the letters of the 


text and as to the alphabet equivalents. 


NO SPACE 
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GoodF > Baaab 


S dReHE ababb M 
diccT aabbb H tones aaaaa A 
rendf 28382 A Enclo baaaa R 
ToGoo babaa &- K (h)Esst ababa @ L 
ories aabaa E dHERe abbab <0 
EsSto babaa W 
AsedH basab S loAse aabaa E 
dHERe abbba = P 
orles aabaa E Ymove baaaa € B 
beare 88828 A tones 88888 €- A 
Reare baaaa R smyBo aaaba C 
loAse aabaa — E STESS &bbab O. 
eTYmo abbaa N 
i dHERe abbba € P 
(n)EsSt ababa ~=} L beHeY aabab F 
tones aaaaea, A Blese baaaa R 
ReHEd babba Y curst 88888 A 
loAse aabaa «&— E beTEd aabba «&- N 
AsedH baaab S eseAn aaaba, C 


Bles abaaa& $I 


TodGo baaba TodiG baaab S 


T 
usSAK aabbb H 
E 


odFre aabaa beHeY aabab W 


Ymove baaaa —y R 


beare aaaaa A HeTYm babba 0 
T(h)EDu babba =} N T(haT)m baaba T 
KEfor bbaaa €—D (haT)mo aabaa E 


T(h)EDu babba €—G 
Enclo baaaa R 
stEnc &abaa E 
loAse aabaa —9 E 

(h)EDus aabaa —9 N 
loAse aabaa < E 


After completing his enumeration of assignments the author states (page 83): 


"We have therefore worked out the four lines of the inscription in these 
words FRANCIS BACON WROTE THE GREENE, MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE PLAYS," 


He neither explains nor even mentions his anagramming of the words he "deciphers" 
to make his "message". 

It has doubtless been observed that Donnelly has utilized, in several cases, 
the same five letters of the text repeatedly; that in two cases it was necessary for 
him to invert the order of the open-text letters to get the order he needs for his 
& Or b assignments; that at times he inserted a letter or letters where there was 
a dash, amd again he has not; that although he expressly stated that the dashes and 
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periods were signals for moving backwards or forwards in the text, he performs 
the latter without any adherence to his own rule; and that some letters of the 
open text have been ignored entirely. Let the tombstone inscription be set down 
in consecutive manner as it would have had to read in order to incorporate 
Donnelly's message in the order of words in his alleged hidden message: 

beHeY Blese curst beT-Ed(from and) eseAn 1Bles TodiG Ymove tones smyBo sT-EsS 

eT/Ymo beHeY Ymove HeTYm T(hat)n (haT)mo TodGo usSAK odFre T(h)EDu Enclo 

stEnc lo-Ase (h)EDus lo-Ase dRe.HE tones Enclo (h)EsSt dHE.Re EsSto 16-Ase 

beare T(h)EDu KEfor GoodF diGGT rendf ToGoo orles AsedH GHE.Re orles 

beare Re.are lo-Ase dHE.Re T(h)EsSt tones Re.HEd lo-Ase AsedH 

The following will serve to indicate the letters used more than once, and 
the unused letters by blanks: 

Good Frend for lesus SAKE forbeare 


od Fre or Ies Ke are 
ToGoo Tes 
TodGo R 


To diGG T(h)E Dust Enclo-Ased HE.Re 


T(h)EDu lo-Ase dHE.Re 
(h)EDus lo-Ase dHE.Re 
lo-Ase dHE.Re 
lo-Ase dHE.Re 
Enclo ReHEd 
Ased H 
Blese be T-E --- -- ----- s T-Es Stones 
ese HEs St 
Blese tones 
les s T-Es S 
An- curst be He T/Y moves my bo--- 
e T Y mo 
Y move 
T(haT)m 
(he T)mo 


Is there system, order or precision here? Is there a patent, unmistakable 


key or keys? If so, is the application in a consistent, logical arrangement? 
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Chapter X, Page 7 
Or is there evidence here of conscious manipulation? Is the reader convinced 


that Donnelly's alleged hidden message is actually there? Is this message wholly 
objective and therefore susceptible of proof, as we sented ix Chapter II--any 
hidden message must be? Could any other person produce the message with convic- 
tion? Or does the foregoing presentation of the cipher on the tombstone as 
alleged by Donnelly carry with it its own refutability? The answer, of course, 
is obvious: a mere inspection is sufficient to condemn his "system." 

Although Donnelly seems not to have known it, two other writers besides 
Black were finding ciphers in the epitaph at about the same time. Edgar Gordon 
Clark was requested by the North American Review to comment on Black's work, and 
his article appeared in the October, 1887, number of that magazine. Clark not only 
endorsed Black in general, bui added numerous renderings of his mu He says that 


1 
— An article by Clark on the epitaph also appeared in the May 1888 Cosmopolitan. 


Black treated the dashes (T-E, T-E, and T-es) as lower-case letters, and therefore 
they became a-forms, in the biliteral alphabet. Clark chooses to treat the dashes 
as capitals and hence gets three different letters from them. Although he does not 
state that he does so, Clark reads the combinations of a and b-forms backwards; he 


arrives in his rendering, therefore, at the following: 


B À F AB 
A X AK W B 
P L E O A R 
B HEAS 


which, he says, reads SHAXPERE, BAKO, WE: F. BA BAA 
From Black's rendering Clark gets different anagrams by adding HZQ, which he gets 
from treating the dashes as a capital letter, These are: 
1) FRA BA WRYT EAR. A A!  SHAXPERE Francis Bacon wrote here.Aye,Aye.Shakespe 
2) FRA BA WRT EAR AYA! -  SHAXPERE Francis Bacon wrote here.Aye,Aye.Shakespe 


3) HZQ (his cue) Francis Bacon wrote here.His cue.Aye.Aye. 
h) A! FRA BAQ WRYT HEAR AZ SHAXPERE AyeiFrancis Bacon wrote here.as Shakespeare. 
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Clark continues his treatment of the punctuation marks in a different manner than 
Black, and also begins at different points, always arriving at different readings. 
Beginning with the period of He.Re he gets DR SW AC A T Q AB. This he says, 


equals BAQ RAISD DC W, which means "Bacon raised deceased William", or, he adds, 


LU 


"some will say 'B&con raised Seedy William'". After several more similar versions, 


he treats the periods in the whole epitaph as small letters and gets BA WIL NARR 
AL SHAQPER HEAR BY, which, according to Clark, is the statement “Bacon will narrate 
all Shakespeare here". His triumph comes when he decides to treat the appearances 
of (v-as 5 letters each. Then translating the whole epitaph into the Biliteral 
alphabet, he arrives at: 


SAEHABEBNRALRIALARP 
(Shakespeare) 
This converts into SHAQ PERE ALL NARA HERE A! I OBAY BA; or "Jaeques Pierre,is all 


narrated here: Aye! I obey (he wishes) 
Bacon". 


Clark's avowal that he was no Baconian is somewhat surprising, after a perusal of 
the foregoing. In the same magazine article he states (page 434): 


"I have never been a Baconian, nor do I care much who wrote 

the Shakespeare Plays. ... I had taken little interest in the 
Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy until Mr. Black's paper was put into 

my hands that I might deal with it professionally as an impartial 
literary expert. I have taken out of the Shakespeare epitaph what 

I have found in it; and have ascertained that Francis Bacon fitted his 
epitaph to his 'Omia per Omia Cipher'. No head on the globe, that 
holds any conception of cause and effect, can long doubt Mr. Black's 
claim in that regard. There is no use in talking about ‘happy 
coincidences’, or stopping to consider any other like nonsense. 

The geologic epoch of the earth, to say nothing of the historic epoch, 
is not long enough to produce two such coincidences as we find here 
by the score. In this piece of accidental work I have already 
gathered so much material that I am tempted to announce for the 
immediate future, 'The Anagrammatic Biography of William Shakespeare 
by Francis Bacon'. It has lain unpublished for some 270 years. But 
there is no great difficulty in bringing it out." 


1/ 


The following year (1888) Edgar Gordon Clark published a volume of 227 pages 
1/ 


gm Bedford, Clarke, & Co., Chicago, New York. 
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in which he seda téulo bes his output of the year before, and adds some new 
approaches. What these new angles are may be deduced from his title: The 
Tele of the Shakespeare Epitaph wh Translated from the Anglo-Phonetic. Or 
perhaps it is only at this time that Clark realized what he had been doing all 
along --using sounds for words. At any rate in this volume he is now roering 


readings such as "Shaxpere, Francis Bacon, Ye are at a War," and "Shaxpere Ate 


r" 


(meaning both hated and devoured) Francis Bacon. Why Roarer! In this work he 
also drops at one point the treatment of the epitaph as biliteral cipher and takes 
letters of the epitaph itself, traveling from the end in reverse order, and trans- 
forms them into "Anglo-Phonetics." 

Exactly a generation later (1913) the tombstone "decipherments" of Black and 
Donnelly aroused the interest of a British writer, who also began by scoffing, but 
came to believe, nebulously at least, that there was basis for certain findings-- 


Tf | 
his own.  G.B. Rosher says of Donnelly: "Not a single word of it is deducible from 


1/ 
— "The Stratford Gravestone," Baconiana, Vol. XI, 3rd Series, January 1913, p. 2h. 


the cipher writing." Then he takes Black's rendering plus the letter W, says 12 
letters are left, that there are 12 letters in FRANCIS BACON, that FRA BA is there, 
and that the other letters should be CIS CON; but "the copyist had grown weary and 
careless with the end of the inscription," and so, Rosher believes, 10 letters are 
wrongly carved. He adds that lacking the original epitaph, it is impossible to 

be certain of this, but as for Rosher, he is firm in that belief. 

In the Folger Collection among miscellaneous sheets copyrighted in the name 
of Ce Alexander Montgomery of New York (1927) we find the assertion that Francis 
Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Francis Walsingham. The Shakespeare 
epitaph is called "The Monumental Jest." Alexander dabbles with anagrams both of 


word and of letter and produces two results: 
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-Dig Honest Man Dost Ye Forbeare 

I Shakespeare but encloased here 

Gravest Mystery Below these stones 

Gist codes are not my dead bones. 
--F.B. 


Or- 
Dig Honest Man dost thee forbeare 
I Shakespeare England's Tudor Heire 
Graved belovv these my stic stones 
The mystery codes yet gab of Bones. 
--F.B. 


The author says "gab" is synonymous with "jest." J 
1 
-In a later generation (1931) another Baconian Mr. J. Denham Parsons turns his 


l/mne Bi-Numeral Cipher in the Shakespeare Epitaph. Pub. by the author, 


Chiswick, 1931. 


e —— ——————————— 


attention to the inscription on the monument above the gravestone and brings a 


totally different method to bear. 
The Inscription on the Monument at Stratford. 


IVDICIO PLYIUM, GENIO SOCRATEM, ARTE MARONEM 
TERRA TEGIT, POPVLVS MAERET, PLYMPVS HABET. 


Stay Passenger, why goest Thov by so fast, 

Read if thov canst, whom enviovs Death hath plast 
Within this monument Shakspeare: with whome 
Quick Nature dide: whose name doth deck Š Tombe 
Far more, then cost: Sieh all, + He hath writt 
Leaves living art, Bvt page, to serve his witt. 


Obit Ano dot 1616 
Aetate 53 Die 23 Ap. 
Parsons states that he has made an “application of the letter-numbers to 


the line by the well-known process of throwing out the 9's; reducing its two- 
figure letter numbers to their ultimate root digits: e.g., 


M = 12 = 1+2 
T = 19 - 1+9 


3 
10 = 1+0 = 1 


His "code" would thus have been a bi-numeral (not biliteral one). "And this will 
be seen to be what some signaler has used. For while the letter-number value of 
the poet's publication name William Shakespeare is 74+ 103 or 177, the ultimate 


root digit total for the first line of Latin is also 177." 
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In his earliest publication, Parsons refers to that number in the Book of 
Revelations aid has been the subject of so much discussion and speculation--the 
number 666--and says that every man has his inrticular digit," or as he terms it, 
"root digit." To arrive at it, according to him, "the digits forming the number 
of his name are added together until but one digit remains." The Monument at 
Stratford is treated by him in this manner: --According to the simple direct values 
of A as 1, B as 2, and so on to Z as 2h, Parsons converts the letters of each line 
into numerical values, then takes the line totals; for the six English lines, he 
forms & total. 


Line l-letters total 411 Root digit value 177 which equals "William Shakespeare" 
Line 2-letters total 438 Root digit value 120 
167 


Line 3-letters total 1N37 ( 

448 (178 

456 (186 

412 (169 

h10 (167 

436 (166 equals 1033 
Footnote 1" total 108 5h 
"line 2" total 106 52 


The reader will doubtless wonder why the selection of only 6 to form a "total." 
But Parsons drops the last digit of 1033, and gets 103 or SHAKESPEARE; then the 
first digit and gets 033 or BACON. 


Then the author lists his "root digits" for Shakespeare -- 103 


for : Bacon -- 33 
for William Shakespeare  -- 177 
for Francis Bacon -- 100 
for Lowi Viscount St. Alban -- 227 
for "the true author" -- 172 


Parsons again in 1935 treats of the monument inscription and finds the additional 
"signals" or "seals" of 327 which represents (177 being the total of the first line 
of Latin) the total of both lines of Latin. He says that his 327 signifies the last 
page number of the First Folio, in addition to the expected deductions, that 177 

of course is William Shakespeare and that 327 is the letter-value of "F.B. Lord 


Viscount “St. Alban." 
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In 1887, an American, Herbert Janvrin Browne, issued a brochure called 
Is It Shakespeare's Confession? After some pronouncements about ciphers in 


17 
Is Tt Shakespeare's Confession? The Cryptogram in His Epitaph. Washington, D.C. 


general Mr. Browne says: 


"The Epitaph is a most remarkable cryptogram. The patience and ingenuity 
of its author are admirable. ... The Epitaph contains the sentence, 
FRANCIS BACON WROTE SHAKESPEARES PLAYS, and the name SHAXPEARE. ... 

It will be seen that two alphabets are used in the solution. Under 

A is placed O, the fifteenth letter, and the new alphabet thus 

initiated. It seems that the reason for this is found in the word 

BACON. The equivalent for N is B, for A is 0, and in the cryptogram the 
word turns upon itself. ...." 


When Browne, a government official in Washington, brought forth his brochure, 
he was taken seriously by most Bacon disciples, although the pamphlet was reviewed 
in some quarters for what Browne meant it to be, & burlesque on the cipher methods 
of most Baconians. In fact, Browne's method and explanation are so truly imitative 
of many anti-Stratfordians, that today, even more than in 1887, it could easily 
be mistaken for a serious effort to prove the thesis in his title. We have 
Browne's own word for it that he was satiric, not serious, however. In this 


~ 


connection, a statement made by a reviewer in a recent issue of The New York of 2/ 
A 29 
an essay purporting to be a Freudian interpretation of a, German children's book, 


2 
Friedmann, Rudolph. "Struwwelpeter." Essay included in New Directions 14, 195} 
Reviewed in New Yorker, Jan. 23, 1954, by Dwight McDonald. 


is apropos: 
"It is just possible this is a spoof, though Mr. Friedmann's 


biographical note sounds deadly serious; if so, it was a mistake to 
print it in such a context, where so much teeters on the verge of 


unintentional parody that an intentional burlesque is apt to sound 
like one more moonbeam from the higher lunacy." (Italics ours.) | 
Our own appraisal of Browne's cryptographic system is thatit made far more A 
sense than any others brought out seriously as ciphers on the tombstone, either 


before or after Browne. 


STi 
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In that racy book, Secret and Urgent, (1939) by Fletcher Pratt, a book 
containing a very few instances of undisputed fact among the many not-so-well- 
authenticated items of intrigue served up to the undiscriminating reader, the 
layman is informed that "Colonel George Fabyan of the American Army," who "was 
an able cryptographer," solved the riddle of the gravestone inscription--not by 
biliteral cipher, but by triliteral, "interpreted by the Frederici system, " the 
German Frederici having described this system of employing three alphabets 
(according to Pratt) in 1685. The solution (Pratt page 107) follows: 

Goo dFr end for Tes usS AKe for bea reT odi GGT -ED 


aba bba aab aac aca cbc cab abb aac bee aac bba acc 
F R B A C 0 N H ` À Z A R D 


ust Enc loA sed HER eBl ese bef -EM Tsp are sT- EsS 


bbe cbe cab acb aca cca aba abb bba cca cab aac caa 
0 E C H R I N A M 


ton esA nde urs tbe HeY Tmo ves myB one s 


bbe bee cca bab abb cca cab bac caa bba 
S W UT H I N W M R 


Read: Fr. Bacon hazards one ciph'r in a MS within. WMR. (William Rawley?) 
It is noted that aba is designated both as the value F and the value P; also 
bec erraren both Z and W, but again W is represented by bac. That two or 
more symbols may represent W is valid cryptography, To symbol may 
represent two different plain-text letters, when dealing with a system such as 
shown here, is not valid cryptography. 

There is a very slender basis for the assignment of three values to the 
letters of the inscription, for there are two sizes for capitals, as shown in 
his reproduction. But an examination reveals at once that the above assignments 
of a's, b's, and c's is thoroughly inconsistent, lower case letters being given the 
values of a or b or c, medium capitals also appearing with all three designations, 
and. the large capitals as well. But even if entirely consistent, there would 
remain the problem of solving the 36 characters or combinations of a, b, and c, 


on a frequency basis--a difficult matter to prove as to its correctness, when 
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there are no other messages or text on which to test the solution. Hence the 
best that can be hoped for by a person striving to derive a message in 
Elizabethan English would be that no other person would derive a different message. 
For as we stated clearly in Chapter III, identical results will always result 
from the work of independent (and qualified) investigators, when dealing with a 
bona fide cryptographic system. 

According to Pratt, Fabyan got the idea from Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, 
but he extended the biliteral to the triliteral method; and that "the clues 
thus obtained" then led him to decipherments, by the biliteral cipher, of messages 
in the First Folio, Ben Jonson texts, and others, but "that his labors in the 
War Department kept him from developing the theory ..." . Then Pratt adds, "But 
although it is offered by an experienced cryptographer the Fabyan decipherment 
is open to some serious objections.” 

There are serious objections indeed, not only to the "decipherment," but 
to Pratt's statements concerning their origin. From personal knowledge we can 
state after itativelj and categorically that George Fabyan was never in the 
American Army, that he never spent a single hour of labor at "the War Department," 
that far from being "an experienced cryptographer" he was personally ignorant of 
the principles in that field or endeavor, parroting only what he heard some one 
else say with little or no conception of its meaning; that he never made any attempt 
to solve even the simplest cipher; and that he made no "find" whatsoever with the 
biliteral cipher. In short what Pratt is talking about is Elizabeth Wells Gallup's 
work, including that of the tombstone inscription. However, her work or not ,it 
will not withstand scrutiny, as explained in the preceding paragraphs. 

In 1922 an American woman, Natalie Rice Clark, brought out her "compass-clock 
cipher"--a method wherein she constructs a clock-face upon which s 5 a 
compass, calling the device a "Dial." (See Chapter XVI.) Through "keys" she finds a 


placement of a letter in whatever text she is examining, and from this starting point, 
OLS 
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she joins other letters by an almost infinite number of closely set intricate lines-- 
the result being something she names a "maze picture." She relates her findings for 


1/ 
the tombstome inscription: 


T/nacon!s Dial in Shakespeare. Cincinnati, 1922. Page 177. 


"The Epitaph at Shakespeare's grave shows some traces of a Dial link- 
ing. ... On the Dial at the Bacon line F.B. ... that peculiar T-E becomes 
an established fact. For on the Dial, as the Maze pictures show, ... there 
is often a, choice to be made between the two E's in tracing a line from T to E. 
If the line North is taken, T-E on the Dial is the same thing as T-Y. ... 
Also on the principle that letters themselves might follow & compass round, 
the first T-E in the Epitaph comes by count at points 36 and 1, thus setting 
the E of the Epitaph exactly at the spot on the Dial where T does "spare" it. 
"The letters in the Epitaph also construct the Bacon Jewel. It is not 
wholly improbable that the phrase "spares T-Es Stones" may mean also "T-Y-Es 
pairs the stones," meaning that the lines on the Dial are a basis for "pairing" 
the stones or Jewels in play and Epitaph. The letters may be so set on the 
Dial that the prominent GG's take their place as Gates, and the SAKE is the 
chief portion of a set of keys." 
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What is Mrs. Clark's message? She does not translate her "maze" into words. 


GEES, 
UPS 


Considering the numerous "ifs," . ^ "probabilities," and "choices" she employs 
in her abovequoted description, those who look for precision in the extraction of 
& secret text will hardly be surprised at the absence of a stated message. 

But this puzzle of the inscription on the tomb is endowed with eternal life. 
For more than half a century it has had its apologists for variant messages. So 


now in this generation there comes forth a brand new solution. ‘This newest answer 


to the riddie has naught to do with authorship. The matter of who wrote the Plays 
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is left unanswered here. Shakespeare is still on the throne. But that inevitable 
concomitant of authorship challenges, the conviction that manuscripts are somewhere 
buried, has again raised its head. In the August 9, 1954, issue of Life Magazine, 
bolstered and supported by many beautiful and impressive photographs of Elsinore 
Castle, we are assured that the manuscript of Hamlet is buried in the castle. As 


The 
proof, we are offered, tombstone inscription, which, it is claimed, has yielded up 


A 
the following message: 2 
ELESENNRE LAEDE WEDGE EERE AAMLEET EDEEASEN 
The "decipherer," one Ib Melchior, tells us that this potpourri he serves up 
is Old English with nulls. It means, he says, Elsinor laid wedge first Hamlet edition- 
but he does not explain too clearly what his "interpretation" means. | ` 
His solution is master-minded, as were the others, on the capital and lower case 
letters. "By separating these two types of letters into groups and writing down 
the number of letters contained in each consecutive group ... I arrived at the 


following," he says: 


Good Frend for lesus SAKE forbeare 
19 1 Tu hh (^ m 


To diGG THE Dust EncloAsed HE.Re 
i d- 6 Sw l 13.9.1 


Blese be THE Man + spares T-E s Stones 
| 6 8 097 GG 3 Jl 5 


And curst be He : moves my Bones 


l 9 11 2 T l4 
"Of the 36 units in my cryptogram the number 1 was represented 14 times. 
In English the letter E is by far the leading letter on the frequency 
scale so I assigned the number 1 to the letter E. ..." 
Although Melchior does not say so, he treats the 36 units arrived at in the 
manner shown above as a single substitution method, and starts off boldly enough; 
then having reached an impasse, he rings in a "change symbol," the THE in the 


second and third lines. This, he says is a signal to change values; so far the 


9 units or numbers between these "change Symbols," he assigns different alphabetic 


du gp. 


uuu u ww ].._]:_” 
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values, But this is not, as he terms it, a "second alphabet"--he skips forward 
and backward, finding that A really means G, L really means D, N means W, and 

So on. Thus he is enabled to complete his message. But it is noted that Melchior 
does not record his numeral cryptogram and set down his plain text values under 
each, unit by unit; this is a deceptive practise, as we have had occasion to 

note in William Stone Booth and others; hence & check is made, and it is found 
that his plain text contains 38 letters, whereas his cryptogram, so-called, had 
36 numerals, and of those 2 were said to be signals. Thus, instead of 3l letters 


in his plain text message, he arrives at 38, and has numerous "nulls" among the 


letters. 
1-3 14 1 àh. à 8 v» 3 6 (31) b 13 3511 6 À) 9 8.6 3 
E LES RE N N RE L A L E D OR DC L BR M N..A A M OL 
Q1 521 951 L 2979. 1 Ü 
R S .T.:'É D ÉE E A S5-R' N 


The portion indicated here between brackets is unintelligible to him, for Melchior 


says "Now ; was tantalized by the message "Elsinor laid something something Hamlet 
l 


edition". So he returns to his original formation of the numeral series, drops 


l SEEN 
We crave forgiveness at this point for the irresistible temptation to comment 
that we think it was Melchior who laid something somdhiing—these being eggs. 


out the large letters THE, which will permit him to re-number in certain spots. 
Also he has made another change which he does not mention--he has changed his 
numeral assignment for HE.Re from 3.1 to 2. 1. 1. But here in interlinear form 


is his final "plain text" and his numeral cryptogram. 


I 3.21 T 1 h h 8B 1 312 G) $202.) 3253 29 1 14.6 
B LR S E N MR B.L A EB E.W ED © EE Ë R 
(m): a8 5.313251 9112714 

BA A N L E E TED & BG A S°E N 
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The decipherer, Melchior, then says, "take away the obvious nulls and you read: 
'Elsinore laid wedge first Hamlet edition'." Melchior fails us at Sue point for 
he does not tell us what the decipherment means--or do we need to call in a second 
cryptanalyst where Melchior leaves off? Tt RENA to us that Melchior is an 
unconscious follower of Edgar Gordon Clark's sound-language, Anglo-Phonetics. 

Now the utilization of a change of alphabet on a given signal within the interior 
of a message is perfectly valid cryptography. But as just stated a few paragraphs 
back, a solution of any message involving more than one alphabet and containing only 
36 characters in all, is not too certain--it would require additional messages or 
text for corroboration of the solution (see Chapter II, eee. Lips in very 
spo san circumstances such as one in which the maker of the message confirms the 
solution, for example. Thus Melchior is found to be in the same position as many 
other "decipherers" in these pages: by such a method as his, many answers may be 
found. To apply the bipartite test: 


a) Is the language (the plain text) he produces valid? We might well 
ask, "Did Shakespeare speak an unknown sound-language, with nulls?" 


b) Is the key or method he uses valid? It is greatly doubted that any 
two qualified (or even unqualified) investigators working independently 
would arrive at the same solution. 


We not only doubt the validity of Melchior's "solution"--we would stake our lives 

on the thesis that it is not a "solution" at all. The only circumstance which could 
possibly prove the correctness of this "solution"--barring a voice from 300 years ago 
being heard to say, "Yes, that's right, that's what I hid in the inscription"--would 


be the finding Jtem messages which are solved by the same method, and which make 
l 
&cceptable sense. : 
l/3oon after completing the writing of the foregoing criticism we read with 
considerable satisfaction the ‘delightful manner in which John Sack, in the 
September 18, 1954 issue of The New Yorker, disposes of Melchior, by offering 


the readers of that magazine a satire on pase Soul entitled: "My solution of 
the Grant's Tomb Cipher." 


. It is an interesting observation that the Vonbb ione inscription as shown 


in the Life Magazine article is an exact reproduction of that shown in the 

unreliable Pratt book, Secret and Urgent. The earliest representation of the 
inscription in a mixture of lower case and small and larger capitals is ina. ` 383 
footnote signed "Steevens," in the first volume of the Johnson-Steevens 
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Commentaries on Shakespeare's Works,the first edition of which was published in 
1773, and reissued in 1801. We have had to look elsewhere for the explanation 
of the origin of Steevens' version of the inscription, described by him as "an 
uncouth mixture of small and capital letters," for Steevens himself cites no 
authority for his assertion. The origin is found in Samuel Treland's original 
engraving in Picturesque Views on the upper, or Warwickshire Avon, 1795. Tt is, 
however, not consistent with the report of an earlier observer, the Master of the 
Stratford Grammar School, who in 1748 reported that the inscription was "All in 
Great Letters"--an observation that would lead to the belief that the inscription 
in 17h8 was substantially the same as it is today. According to udin 
1/ 

Life of Shakespeare, London, 1883. ; 
the crumbling slab was replaced by a new one about 1830. He says nothing about 
the inscription, an omissinn which may or may not be interpreted as signifying 
that in his belief the inscription had been unchanged. However that may be, it 
UE of considerable significance that a Stratford resident, some 80 years 
before the alleged replacement of the stone slab, made the statement that the 
inscription was "All in Great letters." In Dugdale's Anti uitis of Warwickshire. 
(1656), in a letter of 1673, one of 1693,and one of T we have the testimony 
: 


— The earlier are to be found in the manuscripts in the Folger Library and the 
last in the Bodleian Library. 


each 


of four different observers, of whom saw with his own eyes the tombstone 

inscription WE before 1700. In no case did any of them point to anything unusual 

in the lettering. Hence the only evidence on which Black, Donnelly, Clark, Rosher 
and the rest, down to and including the writer in Life, have based their cryptographic 


endeavors, must be based on the footnote by Steevens who copied it from Ireland--or 


375 
perhaps Ireland engraved his version after Steevens? We include here (Platte 00) a 
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photograph of an exact copy of the inscription which was recently made by a 


rubbing of the inscription itself, and which was purchased by Mr. vo at 
1 
Stratford-on-Avon on 27 August 1954. He vouches for its accuracy. 


i 
S XR speaking of the inscription on the tomhstone, James P. Baxter states: 

"It should be noted, to avoid suggestion of inaccuracy, that slight 
differences exist between the old copyists, perhaps the fault of printers, 
though similar instances may be called to mind of the difficulty experienced 
by experts in describing or delineating what they have seen and carefully 
studied. Visiting the Great Pyramid, and interesting himself in its 
history, the writer was astonished &t the revelation that no less than 
seven archaeologists, who had measured and described with painstaking 
particularity the plain stone coffen in its mysterious chamber, differed 
from one another in one or more particulars, though nothing could be plainer." 

The greatest of literary problems. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917, p. 251. 
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II. The Cipher in Psalm 16, 


A "signature" which differs from the others, in that it derives from a 
ae other than Elizabethan works of literature, is that claimed to exist in the 
46th Psalm. As far back as 1902, in the April number of the magazine Book-Lover, 
there is asked the question, "Did Shakespeare write the Psalms?" It is pointed 
out that the 46th word counting forward is shake, and the 46th word counting from 
the end is speare: Actually the latter word is the 7th word counting in reverse, 
unless the "Selah" is omitted. Since the Baconian thesis that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare signifies to them that the name Shakespeare wherever it appears means 
Bacon, this circumstance brought forth a claim by certain Baconians that Francis 
Bacon was responsible for the English version of the Bible, that is, the so-called 
King James Bible. It matters not that the 46th Psalm showed the same two words 
in the same positions in the 1539 Great Bible, 21 years before Bacon was born. 
But over the years the theory of Bacon-Shakespeare-King James-New Testament not 
only held credence for many persons, but was developed further. In 1919, a 


T 
writer, Grimshaw by name, turned his attention to the 46th Psalm, 10th verse. 


; — c le S LE ym uu 


— Grimshaw, W.H.M. Droeshout's frontispiece, 1623, and the verses "To The Reader" 
in the First Folio of Shakespeare. With a notebn the hóth Psalm. Eastry, Kent: 


Sandwich, 1919. Privately printed. 


Placing the words in reverse order, this verse reads:  "earth-the-in-exalted-be- 
WILL-I-heathen-the-among-exalted-be-will-I-God-AM-I-that-know-and-still-be." Thus 
the complete "signature" is found in the 46th Psalm; the WILLIAM as here derived 
and the SHAKESPEARE as derived above. 

In 19h5 this Biblieal instance was the subject of a contribution to the July 
number of Baconiana. This unnamed writer goes into arithemiical computations, 


employing the simple numerical values of letters; and proceeding with these as proofs: 
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aiia iei t ii; 


EA PSALM 46 «— 


tena i á 
To the citat Musicin tr th of Kö'ràih, A 9 The princes of the are ° 
: a dec m T E o Y e 

prd d strength, & God of Abraham: for the shields of the 
> very t helglin trouble earth b belong unto God: he is grea tly 

not we fear, 
the eae rem and though TA 
emend mad dhegh ih / PSALM 48 


x 2 A Song and Psalm for the sons of Eo rih. 

lb mus hereof rose and Te Se Lake, MM eatl 
Uc tes ee G the city of our Cod, 
thereof. Sé'làh, 36 inthe Miser za 
4 LEN isa os the vei v whereof 2 Beautiful for situatio agg joy of the 
shall make glad the city ei the holy E earth, is mount on, on the sides 
ace of the red ble f the Most ofthe north, the city of the great King. 

3 God is known in her es for a 


not be moved: God shall help her, and 4 or, lo, the kinga were | assembled, 


6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms 5 They saw it, and so they marveled; 
were moved: he uttered his voice, the they were troubled, and hasted away. 
earth melted. ; 6 Fear took hold upon them there, and 

7 The Lorp of hosts is with us; the pain, as of a woman in travail. 

God of Jacob is our . Séláh. 7 Thou breakest the ships of Tár'shish 

8 Come, behold the ofthe LoRD, with an east wind. 
what desolations he hath made in the 8 As we ed heard, so líave we seen in 
earth. Te ‘the city of the LORD of hosts, in the city 

He maketh wars to cease unto the ofour God: God will establish it for ever. 


in fire... ness, O God, in AC of uu der 
10 Be still, and know that Ijam God: I 10 According to thy name, O God, so 
be | +; A o ede e the ends of the earth: | 
ly right hand is full of righteousness. —— 
11 Let mount Zion rejoice, let the; 
daughters of Judah be glad, because of 


EE EE u w w 5 5 
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ABCDEFGHI K L M N O P Q 
12:39 h: 5167 8910 11 12 | 
The birth of Shakespeare 


., /the actual day is 26 April (1564), clearly 
--23 April oes on the re Ç 
The death of Shakespeare ==23 April Church, Strat 
Serial number of Psalm -- 
Add number of words to "shake" 


giste 
the act 
ry, 


R T U W XK Y Z2 
3 14 15:16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2h 


r of births in Trinit 
fosd on-Avon) 7 ae 

1 day is 25 April (1616), shown 
ikewise 


96 which equals BACON (in the reverse alphabet: 
A= 2h, B= 23, ... Z = 1 


— 


$ 
; 
š 
1 
i 


NO| SPACE 


A 
t 


Ë 
1 


imi 


endi 
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According to the numerical equivalents the "root digit" of the Bacon and Shakespeare 


names, derived by the addition of the individual numbers, are: 


FORANCISBACORN 

67 1133 9302 1 3113 = 100 

S H AK E-S p E A R BE 

19 6 130 51915 5 T1705. 3 103 
203 


The number 203 is found by this writer in the 46th Psalm in the following manner: 


Number of words to "shake" =~" Lp 
" " ." from end to "speare" =- 6 

r " f" between "shake" and "Speare™ =- 111 
203 


This writer also gets the "signature" FRA ROSICROSSE, numerical value, 157; this 
number is the sum of the 46 and the 111 of the previous example. 
learned savant, 
Ciphers in the Bible was a theme defended by the (Oxford(Professor. David S. 
Margoliewth, in the Saturday Review (London) September, 1924. He was therefore 
ever afterwards quoted by the believers in the theory of a signature in the 46th 


Psalm, although Margoliouthdoes not mention it in his citations of cipher in the 


Bible. He does cite the 18th verse of the 13th chapter of Revelations, however; 


stating that "the number of the beast" (666) "probably depends on the numerical 
1/ 
value of the letters". 


— An instance of cipher in the Bible which did not appear in Margoliodthis the word 
SHESHAKH, i which for some centuries puzzled Hebraic scholars, for they could find 
no meaning for it. Then one day someone happened to write the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, consisting only of consonants, as it does, with the second half 
of the letters under the first, in reverse order. Thus: 


fea) 


In 1924 that indefatigable Baconian, Henry Seymour, turned his attention to the 


46th Psalm. He reported in Baconiana in September of that year that his studies had 
brought to light that the word, in the old Tudor Bible, had appeared as shoke and in 


the 55th position; the change to sheke and to 46th place must inevitably, he felt, 


330 


LJ 


Jeremiah 25 26 


"ec and the king of Sheshakh shall drink after 
them," 


Jeremiah 51 + 41 


"How is Sheshakh taken! ... how is Babylon become 
an astonishment among the nations!’ 


11 D 9. 8 7 6 5 4 
Kh T Ch 


Š YR 
b > °p 


E M NS 
le 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


Sh(e)Sh(a)Kh = BBL = Babel = Babylon 
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therefore have been deliberately made in the King James version. He stated that 
Shakespeare was 46 years old when the King James version appeared; that 46 also 


equals "S. Alban" in simple semi Bacon, he said, had “imbibed the Pythagorean 
l/ That is, where a = 1, b = 2, etc. See Chapter% below. : 


doctrine that number was the active principle of the visible world." _. 


Someone signing himself S.L.H. called attention to the fact that the name 
SHAKESPEAR has "four vowels and six consonants. If you write down the figure l 
and follow it by the figure 6, you get 46. Very well, turn to Psalm 46 '.." S.L.H. 


| 1/ 
came to. the usual conclusion. 


| - The Book-Lover, Mar.-Apr. 1902, Vol. 3, p. 37. Editorial comments on article 
signed by S.L.H. in the London Morning Leader. 


Sir Edwin Dning Lawrence, James R. Ferguson, Ernest G. Rose, and many others 


voiced belief in the cipher in the 46th Psalm. i subject was as late as 1950 
2 
given space in the Journal of the Bacon Society, wherein A.B. Loosley gives side 


s—— — 


— "Francis Bacon and the James First Bible," Baconiana, Vol. 34, Jan. 1950, pp.30-31. 


by side the first three and the last three verses of the 46th Psalm in the Breeches ` 
Bible and in the authorized King James version. In the former he states that the 
count is, from Spear, 47 words up to Shake, and hh words to the end, whereas the 
count hereinbefore quoted is true /of the King James Bible. Loosley states that there 
were 47 divines who were engaged in the behest of King James in preparing the 
Authorized Version, with Bacon as the "overall editor". The number 47 minus 1 is 

of course 46. "If this be true, and I feel one is justified in believing it," 

this writer adds, “a very interesting light is thrown on the keen working of Bacon's 


mind. The trick would be one in which he would take & keen delight." 

It is difficult for us to believe that any one whe$soever could possibly take 
the foregoing speculations seriously enough to require that we treat them with an 
analytical critique. If there are any such readers; some answers will be found in 


205 


-— A 
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the following chapter, wherein we travel further into Cloud-Cuckoo-Land with 
numbers and yet more numbers, as the anti-Stratfordiams indulged in perfect 
orgles of mathematical and pseudo-mathematical "genote tations," In the 
meantime, lest any of our scan, who have had the patience to stay with us 
through this "demonstration" should fall into the error of thinking that the 
idea of finding ciphers in the h6th Psalm is now out of vogue among Baconians, 
we call attention to the fact that as recently as in the August 1953 issue of 
Baconiana (pp. 86-89) there is an article by "Arden," entitled "Psalm 46 has 
Bacon's Cypher!" The author therein "proves" that Bacon is Shakespeare as 
follows: . 
"1. From the start of eign 16 to the word SHAKE = h6 
2. From SHAKE to SPEARE = 111 
3. From End of Psalm 46 to SPEARE = 46 
h. Coincidences or Proofs are: 
In Psalm 46 a count of 46 gives SHAKE 
A count of 46 gives SPEARE 
From SHAKE to SPEARE = 111 = F, BACON (in Reverse Cipher) 


Therefore SHAKE-SPEARE = F. BACON but 46 plus 46 = BACON (Reverse Cipher), 
Therefore SHAKE-SPEARE = BACON." 


C2 
CO 
Q2 
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III. Miscellaneous Ciphers 


Occasionally we find it difficult to decide from the nature of an item of fact 
or phantasy employed by anti-Stratfordians just where we should place it in 
our present study. A case where we encountered such indecision is that to which 
we now call attention. Many Baconians in their search for secret symbols or 
symbolism scan with magnifying glass and other aids such things as the large 
and often highly-embellished initial letters of the first words of the Plays (or 
whatever works are being examined for such evidences of Baconian authorship), 
or the much-embellished devices placed by printers at the top of ihe first page 
of a work (the "headpiece") or at the bottom of the last page (the "tailpiece"). 
An example of a case wherein a Baconian found evidence of the sort described herein 
is to be seen in Plate bo, which is a hand-drawn enlargement of the letter B, the 
initial letter of the first word of Act I, Sc. 1 of The Tempest, the first play 
in the First Folio. In the curlgques of the embellishment, the discoverer "sees" 
the name Francis Bacon; the first name Francis, appears at the top as well as at 
the bottom, and at the left the last three letters of Francis are again repeated. 
(It is too bad that the discoverer did not try at least to see that bit as making 
the title "Sir"--only the last character, which was called a "C", would have had to 
be changed to an D Here is how this "discovery" was hailed when in 1931 it was 


l 
first announced: 


=— V — O | ` a  . Q 


 Fly-Lleaves of the Ladies Guild of Francis St, Alban, New Series, No. 33, August 1931, 
pp. 722. 1 


mp M "uM E M M M ee AS 
"A Fresh Discovery. 


"America, which owes so much to Francis S. Alban, sends us news 
of & startling discovery by our Guild member, Miss Annette Covington, 
of Cincinatti, which will revolutionise thought. She finds in the folio 
of 1623 of Shake-Speare's Plays in the Initial B, Act I, Scene I., of 
The Tempest, signatures of its author, Francis Bacon. She has kindly allowed 
us to reproduce this initial letter magnified, with a fascimile portion 
of the Play where it appears, that we may all enjoy a sight of the wonder. 
That our author has plentifully sprinkled the pages of his works with his 39 


name, has been known to experts in cypher for a long time, but never yet- - 4 


e 
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have the Arabesques and Floriated Designs so much used in the sixteenth 
Century revealed it until now. A new scope of research is now open, and 
new treasures of discovery may yet be ours in this thousand-and-one sided 
subject. In the meantime we offer our most heartfelt congratulations to 
Miss Covington, and our gratitude for the opportunity given to us in the Old 
Country of personally inspecting the welcome signatures with the aid of her 
little additional helpful lettering and arrows. 

Our very eyes are sometimes like our judgement, 

blind. --Cymb. iv.2." 


TOIRSS Aor Ct Baa 
THE — 
+ E MPES T 
Mile primm, Sata prie, 


=== Ene vponthis howling they are fowder then che weather, 

Ore tad drowme have you a minde to finke ? | 
MC (eu. E aen bawling, blafphes š 

Be dan. z mous incharitable 
Zx Heée Mifler t Whee diee? 4. Bej: Werke you then: | 
Alofi.: Good :Spesketoth Manners: fall | Aub. Hing cur hang, You sherefoninlclem Noyfz. 1 
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oc't, yatel s Šeweron our í, ess ground, | maker,we sre lefie afraid to be be drownde,then thou art; 
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CHAPTER XI 


Numerical Cipher "Seals;" Rosicrucian Emblems; Baconian Numerology. 


Numero deus impare gaudet 
(God delights in odd numbers). 


--Virgil 


Eclogues 


Chapter XI 
NUMERICAL CIPHER "SEALS"; ROSICRUCIAN EMBLEMS; BACONTAN NUMEROLOGY 


When one considers how many centuries before the authorship of Shakespeare 
came to be questioned men were occupying themselves with the occult significance 
of numbers, it seems strange that the Baconians did not find grist for their 
mills in the art or practice of run 6121 jugglery much earlier than they did. 
For instance, the symbolical meaning of numbers in the Holy Scriptures is a 
subject which has received attention since the days of Christ. In later times, 


/ 


l 
however, according to the Reverend Walter Begley, "all educated men of 


; me Cabalistica, London, 1903. Page 4. 

evenly-balanced minds were virtually in agreement that ... there was not and 
could not be any magic power or significance in gematria or the counting of 

a name or text, and all people who took interest in such puerile fancies were 
either stupidly superstitious or grossly ignorant of what true knowledge was". 
After such a remark it is strange indeed to find that Begley adds that there was 
a great deal of evidence which was unknown to those who made this literary 
dietum, and therefore "their opinion, which was once relatively right, is now 
relatively wrong". Begley found evidence that this exposition of words by 
their numerical value goes back much further than the Talmudic Jews; it goes 
back to the Babylonians and the Egyptians, in fact. Perhaps it was through 
Begley, himself a Baconian, that this pseudo-science, the cabala, came to find 
favor with the anti-Stratfordians. 

An American mathematician of u ae in one of his lighter moments, 


-2 
~ Bell, Eric T, Numerology. Baltimore, 1933. Page 1, 
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begins his treatise on this subject of numerology in the following words: 


“Although numbers cannot lie, they have a positive genius for 
telling the truth with intention to deceive. Not only have 
eminent philosophers -- including Auguste Comte and the incompa- 


pu y rable Plato -- been numerologists of the first rank, but many a, 


/ man whose name is remembered in astronomy, mathematics, physics, 

or chemistryy. has also at some stage in his career believed 

implicitly in the miraculous properties of numbers." 
The word "numerology" only found its way into the English dich onary 
comparatively recently (about 1923), but the theory and practices embodied in 
that term comprise a large proportion of the histories of philosophy, 
astrology, alchemy, and mathematics. Scorned, only to be later embraced, 
numerology has in the past two or three decades expanded to the point where 
the practice of this "science" has been elevated to a more or less respectable 
profession; and nowadays, in this country at least, there is hardly a hamlet or 
a town of a thousand or more inhabitants that does not support one or more 
professional or practicing numerologists. 

It was inevitable that the anti-Shakespeareéans would sooner or later hit upon 
the beauteous potentialities of this methodology. For almost a quarter of 
a century they had put their trust in ciphers of various sorts -- Donnelly, 
Owen, Gallup, and the others -- and these promising theories, if not proved 
altogether illusory, had certainly failed in winning recognition in the academic 
world; hence we find them striking out on fresh trails -- "seals" or "concealed 
signatures" showing authorship. "Seals" began to make their appearance about 
1912 in the writings of that prolific producer of concealed author-signatures, 


Mr. Bertram G. Theobald, for many years President of the Bacon Society of Great 
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Britain, in the Journal of that organization. He was followed by a veritable 
galaxy of devotees for this method, such as his successor as President of the 
| Bacon aeeiety, Mr. Frank Woodward and his brother, Parker Woodward; J.D. Parsons; 
Henry Seymour; R.L. Eagle; and in later years Edward D. Johnson, F.V. Mataraly, 
amd many others. 

Certain numbers such as 33, 111, 287, 259, to cite ony a few among many, 
are found by these theorists to be highly significant -- in fact, for them, 
they are magic numbers. They are commonly derived in the following manner: 
the letters of the Elizabethan alphabet are assigned numbers in simple direct 
fashion, 1 to 24; or in reverse, wherein Z is l and A is 2h. The process 


therefore yields two cipher sequences, as follows: 


Simple: ABCD E FGHI-J K L M N O P Q R 8 TU-V W X Y Z 
1235 5-67 6.9. 30-1110 19.1h 1516 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 ak 
Reversed: Z Y X W V-UT S R P O N.M L KJ-IH-G F E D C B A 
1935 9^6 T9 10 11 12 13 14:15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 oh 


Q 
2 
Totals of individual numerical values for the individual letters of a given name 
or "signature" are taken. Examples of such counts or "seals" in the two 
numeral sequences are: 


Simple Reversed 


B 2 Sf Note the value-sum of the name BACON in the 
A ok B T 
C. 3 A 2h Simple Alphabet -- 33. This number is therefore 
o 14 K. 185 
N s : 3 of great significance for the Baconian numerologists. 
a : se For instance, on page 56 of the First Part of King 
R uT A e^ Henry the Fourth, in the left-hand column, the name 
A 1 R 
N 13 E 20 FRANCIS occurs exactly 33 times. 
C 3 172 
Loe 9 
S ' 18 
67 


Francis ( = 67) plus Bacon ( = 33) = 100. 
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"Bearing in mind that 33 means BACON", says one of these numero logists </ 
1 
Woodward, Frank. Francis Bacon's Cipher Signatures. London, 1923, page 12. 


— n t-r sn r t rr 


"this repetition of his Christian name is very significant. ... The name 'Francis' 
is dragged into the dialogue, in & most absurd manner." 

Again the same Baconian asks us to consider the Ben Jonson poem addressed 
"To The Reader" in the First Fdio, He counts the number of letters in each line, 


including the title and the initials B, I. at the end, adds these numbers, and 


finds the total to be 287. The two W's in the 8th line are really two double 


V's, he says; and he counts them as 4 letters; but the W's in the preceding lines 
are not accorded the same treatment, for, he says, these are plainly W's and 
therefore he counts them as single letters. Now this number 287 is one of the 
most mysterious and important of all these magic numbers, For instance, in the 


second column of thefirst page of The Tempest” in the First Folio, there are 


° | 
"exactly 287 words" in Roman ipe and in the-first column of the first page 


2 


We shall not be captious here amd dispute the count; but it is obvious that 
the method or rules for counting must play am important role in ascertaining 
the total: are hyphenated words to be counted as one or two words, for 
example? 


of The Histories, (me Life and Death of King John], there are "exactly 287 words" 
of Roman type. "This seemed a most extraordinary coincidence", says our author. 
"It seemed impossible to have been by chance, so I next turned to the first page 
of The Tragedies. At first this page seemed a little disappointing, as there 
were in the first column 318 words of Roman type. I was, however, beginning to 


3/ 


learn a little of the author's methods. I found there were 3l letters™ in the 


3 


— Qur emphasis. Why letters, when the count is of words? 
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same column of Italic type, which deducted from the 318 Roman words again left - 
287." 

indeed,wherever Mr. Woodward turns his abacus he finds the mysterious 
number 287. Of course, here and there he finds he must make allowances for 
errors, or for the introduction of deviations from his general rule, or it may 
be necessary in some places to count hyphenated words as two, and in other cases 
as a word. But nothing daunted, Mr. Woodward finds that the number 287 
literally abounds in The First Folio, in The Advancement of Learning, and in 
other Elizabethan books. He says (page 20): 


"Another way of directing attention to this number is by having 
the work written with 287 pages,as is done in the Pleasant Notes by 


Edward Gayton, published in 1644. Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 

published in 1621, commences its second part on page 207, and the work 

finishes opposite page 782, which is merely 287 backwards, ... The use 

of this secret number 287 was not confined to Shakespeare or to Bacon, 

or even to their contemporaries, as it was used for over a hundred 

years after the death of either of them." 
Then he relates that again he found exactly 287 words of Roman type in a book 
of the date 1656—in the Epistle Dedicatory of William Dugdale's History of 
Warwickshire; and that the last two pages of the Dedication in the Nicholas 
Rowe edition of Shakespeare, published in 1709, also contain exactly 287 words. 

Now what is the import of this magic number? To the Baconian numerologists 
it represents the secret sign of a secret order, the Rosicrucian Society or 
Fraternity. Many Baconiams staunchly believe that Francis Bacon was the titular 
head of the Rosicrucian Society in England, and that other notable literary men of 
the day were associated with him in that highly secret order. The "seal" 287 


specifically stands for FRA ROSICROSSE. The number is obtained by taking the 
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count of the numerical values of the letters of that "signature", not in the 
Simple or Reversed Cipher alphabets shown on pace O but in a different cipher 
alphabet -- that of the so-called Kay Cipher. It is obvious that the more cipher 
alphabets at the disposal of these numerologists, the more nuggets of "proof" 
they will be able to unearth in their search after treasure. And so the "kay 
cipher" was born. | 

t will be recalled that the small volume of Francis Bacon's 1605 English 
edition of The Advancement of Learning stateg that "the kindes of cyphars ... 


l 
are many ... Wheele-cyphars, Kay-cyphars, Doubles, etc", Frank Woodward states: 


ay Speen Dees, ee ee ae os, ee e TOE RC, hg ETON per 


750p. cit. page 8. 


"It is to a Baconian friend, Mr. W. E. Clifton, that we owe the 
discovery of the 'Kay' cipher. Studying the letters and figures 
of the 'Simple' cipher, he noticed that the letter 'K' was the 
first letter requiring two figures (10), as its numerical equiva- 
lent. He saw the difficulty of using such a cipher for continuous 
figures, as some letters would require one figure, and others two, 
to express them; for instance: -- 


1 2 2 3 might mean A B B C or 12.23 meaning MY. 
"He thought it almost certain that double numbers would be used 
for the first nine letters of the alphabet, 'K' being the tenth. 
The difficulty was to find out what figure was used for 'A'. 
Research, and the lucky chance of having certain old books in 
his possession, gave him the answer," 


The "Kay Cipher" evolved by Clifton is as follows: 


A B COD E-E G HB JJ; L SM N O P.Q H.5 I UV. W X Y 2 
27 28 29.30 31 32 33 3! ^ 35 10 1 12 13 435 16 11 18.19 20 21.22 23.2! 


Note that the numerical values for the letters K through Z are the same in 
the Simple and the Kay alphabets; and that in the latter, although Z equals 
2h, the expected numeral value for A, that is, 25, does not appear, but A is 
given the value of 27. This ellipsiscannot be explained by the omission of 
the letter V, because even if it were included in a silent count, A would 


have the value of 26, not 27. Aside from Clifton's own explanation of this 402 
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circumstance, too absurd to warrant consideration, we have seen only one silently- 


offered explanation by some of the proponents of this method: p the letter Z 
(726), 

(72h), they add the ampersand (#25), and another letter Bf standing presumably 

for "eteetera."). In actuality, however, no explanation is obligatory for such 


a feature in the field of legitimate cryptography; it is entirely permissible 


cryptographicaily for the originator to assign any values he pleases to an 


alphabet -- provided he sticks to his own rules without deviation, or to the 
ee of sound cryptographic practice. In this case, however, the jump from 
Z=2h to AZ27 is worthy of note, because the whole structure of the "Kay Cipher" 
is based on an erroneous assumption -- namely, the Baconians' conclusion that, 
in enumerating the various kinds of ciphers, Francis Bacon's use of the term 
"kay cyphers" meant that one should begin numbering the letters of the cipher 


alphabet with the letter "K", For any one at all conversant with the termi- 


nology of cryptography recognizes at once that Bacon had reference to Key- 


ciphers; that is, to cipher methods which employ several different alphabets, 


the latter being used in sequence or in accordance with a key, which may consist. 


of a key-word or a key-number. Bacon makes this completely unmistakable when 
in the enlarged Latin edition (1623) of his treatise he uses the expression 


(KEY ciphers) x 


"Ciphrae Clav@s" where in the English (1605) edition he uses "kay cyphars". 


Moreover, in the selfsame passage of the 1605 work, Bacon's orthography sets 


down an A for an E five times in the word "Cyphars", hence it seems strange 
that it did not occur to Clifton, Woodward, and other Baconians that the A of 
"kay" might not likewise be understood as an E, But the "Kay Cipher" or 
"Kaye Cypher" was launched and became a standard prop, and with it the mystic 


number 287. 
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ko] 


De G, Theobald PE c qos Ns 
$0, aiver many years of industrious countings and tabulations 
A K i 


which produce MM Ul 
, pr duced, accoraing GO him, thousands of "signatures" states: "Th 

2 » States:— There 
hU AGERE LARTER M EET 
s, 


— Franci qu 
— acon Concealed and Revealed: Bacon's secret si natures in his 
acknowledged works. Londons Cecil Palmer, 1930 


HEISE "a= U TT eee 

general rul thi ps : 7 

8 al rules which I find Bacon observing in his cipher work one. ha 
= X A gp eu 3 e 


omits catchwords at the bottom of the > ] 
bottom of the page; and two, he excludes large initial 


letters" t id p j 
t . But he adds that " a favorite Bacon device" is that of employing 
js "1 


iines which are inset, that i sh 


Roman E OF STUDIES : noiai 
words š letters 
Š w— Tudies serue for pas- 1T 
3 : times for ornaments iT 
h & for abilities. Their, 17 
3 chiefe'vse for pasti- 17 
h me is in priuatenes 16 
3 and retiring; for or- 16 
23 «3 namente is in dis- 14 114 
a course, and for abilitie is in judgment 33 
6 For expert men can execute, but lear- 29 
8 ned men are fittest to iudge or censure 32 
T To spend too much time in them eek 
36 8 is slouth, to use them too much for or- 27 145 
' 59 A š 259 J 
y a S i 
After calling attention to the fact that the first full line has & count of 4 
33 Roman letters, 33 being BACON in the Simple alphabet, the totals are said i 


$ t Anp 
to signiiy: 


Roman letters 299 Roman letters on short lines only 11} 4 
Roman words 59 " words " n H " 23 
3200s FRANCIS BACON (Reverse) “Sis SPENSER | 


The value 259 is also cited as "KU cipher for SHAKESPEARE. Thus in one small £04, 


section of print, it is claimed that three signatures are found, those of Bacon, . 7 
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Spenser and Shakespeare, Theobald's interpretation being that Bacon is thereby 
announcing his authorship of the works of both the othertwo men. Making an 
approximate summary of the "seals" recorded in this volume, it is found that 


Theobald lists: 


hO "seals" in Bacon's acknowledged works  - in approximately 12 pages 
95 d in Spenser 3 15 s 
170 " " Marlowe = 1p. 
60 " " "Lucrece" and "Venus and Adonis" | 

(go " "Willobie His Avisa ("Hadrian Doreli") 

20 n " "The Courge of Folly (John Davies of Hereford) 

10 " " "Palladis Tamia" (Francis Meres) 

12 š " "England's Mourning Garment (Henry Chettle) 

7 " " "The Battle of Agincourt" (Michael Drayton) 

h " " "The Sisters" (James Shirley) 

10 $ " "Two Bookes of Epigrams and Epitaphs" (Thomas Bancroft) . 
100 " " the Introductory matter only of the 1623 Folio of the Plays 
30 i " the Poems of Shakespeare 


His studies led him to the various Shakespeare portraits, beginning with the 
Droeshout in the First Folio; here he found literally dozens of such signatures. 
The forms which the "seals" took were the personal name, the several tities, or 
abbreviations for such, which Bacon held; or the favored 287 for "Fra. Rosicrosse". 
niat a belief in the existence of that secret order permits considerable broaden- 
ing of the base for claims of authorship is evidenced in Theobald's article, 
"Pierre Amboise and Gilbert wats" 2/ Pierre Auboise was the author of Histoire 


l 
2m Baconiana, June 1928. Vol. 19, 3rd Series, pages 199-204, 


Naturelle , thought for a time by many to be a French translation of Bacon's 
Sylva Sylvarum ed Gilbert Wats issued the first English edition of Bacon's 


2 
Theobald, however, does not make this claim, He states that the French book 
is an independent natural history. 
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De Augmentis Scientiarum in 1640, under the title of The Advancement of 
Learning, In this Theobald finds the mete number 287, or FRA ROSICROSSE, 
on four separate pages. His delighted report of his discoveries follows 


herewith: 


"And now for a little discovery of my own. It was while pondering 
over the elusive personality of Pierre Amboise that the idea occurred 
to test his book /Histoire Naturelle/ by cipher methods. But an 
examination did not yield results of sufficient importance to carry 
much weight. It then struck me that the name Amboise itself might 
provide a clue; and to my great surprise the remarkable fact was 
revealed that in both the Simple and the K counts, the equivalent 
for Pierre Amboise is "Francis Bacon Kt" /Knight/ . But what value 
is to be placed on this curious fact? ... Here comes in the second 
part of my little discovery. The Dictionary of N. B. [National 
Biography / distinctly gives his name /Gilbert Wats/ as Watts. Why 
does it appear as Wats on the title page of A. L. /Advancement of 
Learning/ 1640? I hazard the opinion that this/alteration was 
intentional; the reason being that "Gilbert Wats" is "Francis Bacon 
Kt" both in Simple cipher; while in K cipher "Gilbert Wats” is 
"Shakespeare"! It would indeed be miraculous if all this were 
merely co (Gene, ewer IB any event l think we may conchde here, 
as with the "Histoire Naturelle", that if this double Bacon signa- 
ture on the Wats production of 1640 were deliberately planned, it 
gives added interest to a work which already bears ... the Rosi- 
erucian seal of 287 on four separate pages." 


This same author also issued an entire volume devoted to the Shakespeare 


= 


A EU 1 / z n i : ^ : X A E, ve eis 
oonnevS.—/ Herein by means of the numerical counts he unmasks a number of 


E. 
~ Shakespeare's Sonnets Unmasked. London: Cecil Palmer, 1929, 


—————————————————————— M MÀ Ie QM n I MÀ à t$ 


Bacon's vizards -- including among others Puttenham, Greene, Peele, Spenser, 
Marlowe, claiming to find these names combined in the "seals" with Bacon's 
name. In this volume he makes counts of both the Roman and Italic words and 


letters. His method is demonstrated in his treatment of the title page. 
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Roman words Italic words Roman letters Italic letters 
1 SHAKE-SPEARES 12 
1 SONNETS T 
3 Never Before Imprinted 920 
39 
2 AT LONDON 8 
h n By G. Eld for T.T. and are i 6 
5 2 to be sold by John Wright, drelling 19 10 
n at Christ Church gate 18 56 
1609 
Eu SÉ 95 16 
Conelusions: Upper section Whole page 
Roman letters 39- F.Bacon (simple) Roman letters 95 
Lower section pius 
Roman letters 56- FR.BACON (simple) Italic letters 16 
pius Til - BACON (K) 
Italic words 6 
—62- BRIGHT (simple) All letters 111 
Also Roman letters 56 minus 
minus Ali words 26 
Roman words 15 85-FR.BACON KT. (S 


“Hi- PEELE (simple) 

Theobald says he dscovers that the sonnets containing these signatures are 
"ear-marked" by the use of only one or two Italic words in the poem. He “ease 
that "very possibly Bacon thought the presence of so few italic words would be 
a clearer hint to future decipherere than if they had been more plentiful". It 
is in this volume that TüsoBeld gets results by an added cipher method, adapted 
in this manner:  proceding down the lines of the fourth sonnet he tallies the 


numerical values of the - 


First letters of first words -- 282 == FRANCIS BACON (K) 


g j C^ eet d -- 129 == FRANCIS BACON KT. (simple) 
5 z " b: "== 921 zs FRANCIS BACON KT, (reverse) 
Last $ ee PIPBLS Jo QE UE == BACON-SHAKESPEARE (reverse) 
1 
Then he adds: "This series of acrostics is very telling. ... Observe, too, 


17 Theobald evidently does not use this word properly here. 
how the number 264 VXCONSCHATESPENME Seg proper — Species of signa- 


tures, as though to confirm the author's intention", 


AQT 
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When he came to look for cipher signatures in the epitaph of Dr. Rawley, 
Bacon's biographer and literary executer, Theobald added still another new rule. 
This was to include in his counts the Roman numerals as letters. By means of 
his computations therein he produces several forms of the names Bacon and 
Shakespeare, and even finds one nach equals BACON IS SHAKESPEARE; he further 


finds, by Wes of his"acrostic" computations, QUEEN, ROBERT, PARENT, and 
3E 


LEYCESTER. — In addition to the numeral cipher signatures in the Rawley epitaph, 
ij | 
Dr. Rawley's Epitaph ... deciphered. Bacon Society, Bath. 19h0. 


Mr. Theobald also dealt with the initials of alternate lines with a substitution 
of letters method: Initials of alternate lines: HS C I I T 

5 to the right in normal alphabet: NAHOOB 

6 to the left in normal alphabet: BMTCCN 
The substituted Terere he anagrams to B'CON, M. BACON H'T; i.e., "Bacon, Mr. Bacon 
hid (hit being the old form for hid)". He also applies the string acrostic method 
to the whole epitaph, and finds FRANCIS TUDOR several times, as well as SHAXPEARE. 
Thus in this epitaph alone, of the date 1667, and by abstruse s s Theobald 
establishes the parentage of Bacon as being the son of Queen Etizabeth and Robert 


Leicester, as well as Bacon's authorship of Shakespeare. 


Theobald was indefatigable. His researches proved to him,at least, that in 
the Satires’ of Joseph Hall and Thomas Marston the word labeo was used to reveal the 


first claim of noe authorship, for the count of labeo equals 33, or BACON in 
A -—: 
simple cipher. He later turned his attention to the Bacon and Shakespeare mottoes. 


2/ "imo Was the First Baconian?" Baconiana, January, 1935, Vol. 22, 3rd Series, page 9. 


— 2 2 CM ei ce RECS l l au E ee AS DICC CONGR an oe RS eI 
He states that the latter's father, John Shakespeare, got a grant of arms in 1599; 


that the Earl of Essex and William Camden both held office in the College of Heralds; 
: 8/ 


hence Francis Bacon would have no difficulty in arranging Shakespeare's motto. 


-> 


2/ “The Bacon and Shakespeare Mottos". Baconiana, January 1941. Vol. 25, 3rd Series, 
pages 145-148.. 

—— —n——o£—rm OTO vA —M x — P F  . 

The count of that motto, "Non Sanz Droict", ee 408 


-— — . 
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in reverse cipher equals 163, which equals FRANCIS BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. By 
combining this motto with that of Bacon, more than two dozen "seals" are the 
reward: FRANCIS TUDOR, QUEEN ELIZABETH, ROBERT LEYCESTER, PRINCE OF WALES, 
and others. 

Hardly less prolific than B. G. Theobald in this field of production were 
J. D. Parsons and the Frank Woodward earlier quoted, who with his brother 
` Parker, were authors separately or jointly cf a total of approximately five 
dozen books, pamphlets or brochures on the Bacon-Shakespeare authorship 
problem, The rapid growth of Rosicrucian references in the subject followed 


1/ 
the publication in 1916 of an impressive volume by these two brothers. 


1/ 


Fratres Roseae Crucis. Secret Shakespearean seals. Revelations of Rosicrucian 


arcana. Discoveries in the Shakespeare plays, sonnets, and works, printed 
circa 15806-1110, of "Secreti Sigilli", concealed author's marks and signs. 
Illus. by photo-facsimiles. Nottingham! H, Jenkins, 1916. 


Herein was the first description of the group surrounding Francis Bacon and 
controlled by him, &ccording to these authors. A tenet of the Rosicrucian 
Order was said to be that of anonymous authorship -- the direction being also 
to make frequent changes in the pseudonym or vizard -- and this guild of 60 

it was claimed, 
or pP mena s and controlled the printing of all Elizabethan works, as 
well as for more than a century thereafter. The secrets are alleged to have 
been passed on or are allegedly still being passed on through generations within 
the order. And it was Frank Woodward who claimed that the numerical signatures 


were divided by periods, according to the titles of Frands Bacon, who became 


Baron Verulam in 1618 and in 1620, Viscount St. Albans. The "seals" in their 
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respective periods, according to that writer, &ppesred in either the simple 


or K cipher as: 
From 1579 to 1603 


E K 

Bacon 23 111 

F. Bacon 39 143 

Fr. Bacon 56 160 

Francis Bacon 100 282 
From 1603 to 1618 

Francis Bacon Knight 166 426 

Fr. Bacon Kt. 85 189 

Francis Bacon Kt. 129 311 

Sir Francis Bacon Knight 210 496 
From 1620 to 1626 

Fr. St. Alban 88 192 

Francis St. Alban 132 314 


As a demonstration of this theory, F. Woodward shows that the grave-digger's 
song in Hamlet in the quarto edition of 1603, contained 91 Roman letters and 
39 italic letters in nine words; but that this song was altered in the 1604 
quarto edition to contain 84 Roman letters and one italic word. 39 is the 
"seal" for F. BACON, 91 plus 9 is 100, or FRANCIS BACON. But 8h pius 1 (1604 
ed.) equals 85, or FRANCIS BACON KT, (knight). In the 1623 Folio, the verse 
is changed again, he states, UTE Bacon is now a Viscount. There are in 
this edition 88 Roman letters, which is the seal for FR.ST.ALBAN in simple ina 


17 
- "Bacon's Cipher Signatures in Hamlet". Baconiana, Mar. 192h. Vol. T 
3à Series. Pages 205-216. 


He calls attention to the word "Picke-axe" (1603); "Pickax" (1604); and "Pichhaxe" 
he asserts, 
(1623) -- all evidence of changes made, to incorporate the changes in concealed 
ignatures. 
Woodward followed this with other books and articles, extending the cisims 


of concealed signatures to almost innumerable works. He assiduously studied 


the seven "doubtful" plays included for the first time in the 1664 folio edition 


410 
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the test of 
of Shakespeare's pes, and by eka failure or success in finding numeral "seals", 


comes to the conclusion that Francis Bacon was partly responsible for four of 
1/ 
these doubtful plays, but not at all for the other three. Woodward claims the 
17 
Francis Bacon's Cipher Signatures, Londons Grafton and Co. 1923. 


discovery by himself of the Rosicrucian "seals", because of his having noted 
the fact that in Westminster Abbey the monument of Nicholas Rowe had exactly 
134 Roman letters, 134 being the count of that name in the simple numeral 
alphabet. This proves, he concludes, that others besides Bacon used Rosicrucian 
seals. By assuming names and working at finding counts which will yield those 
names, he suggests, although he does not assert positively, that Thomas Heywood 
might have been the author of Locrine and The Yorkshire Tragedy . 

The Woodward brothers, like Mr. Theobald, found numeral signatures in 

2/ 

Shakespeare portraits. The Marshall portrait, they point out, has in the 


2 
— "Baconian Flotsam", Baconiana, June, 1922. Vol. 17, 3d Series, pages 65-67. 


legend beneath, one italic letter in the first line and 32 italic letters in the 

second line: ergo, 1 + 32 = 33, BACON; and the total of letters under the portrait 
is 81, which in simple count is "Messias", or "Leader"; or "Ch. Rosen C.", i.e., 

Christian Rosy Cross. The portrait in the 1624 edition of the Poems has a 

total of 282 letters underneath, which to them signifies FRANCIS BACON in "K" 


cipher. Statues, too, come in for inspection, and it is stated that the Bacon 


3 7 
— "Number 287". By Parker Woodward and William E. Clifton. Baconiana, Oct. 1913. 
Vol. 11, 3d Series. Pages 2hh-2h8, 


statue in St. Michael's Church at (Sti-Alban has a count for the combined letters 
and figures of 287; they add that 287 A.D. was the date when St. Alban was the 


first Grand Master of Freemasonry. 
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But what must have been something of a bombshell to the academic world 
was their claim in 1916, elaborated in sone ot the finding of "seals" in 
1 
"Don Quixote." Baconiana, Oct. 1916, Vol. 14, 3d Series, pages 173-186. 
"Sir Francis Bacon, Poet, Philosopher, Statesman." London: Grafton & co., 1920. 
Don Quixote gave voluminous evidence of Bacon's authorship. Their lead to this 
. work was their observation that a work of John Gaxton (adopted son of Ben Jonson), 
an address entitled Pleasant Notes upon 'Don Quixot' published in 1654, had exactly 
287 pages, and that the last page showed 341 Roman words and 54 Italic words; after 
subtracting 54 from 341 there remains 287, a number which, as the reader will recall, 
stands for FRA ROSICROSSE in "Kay" cipher. The form "Quixot" used by Gaxton TU 
the count of 100, they point out; which is FRANCIS BACON in simple cipher. In the 
1916 article Parker Woodward admitted that "so far as the discovery has progressed, 
no claim to this authorship has been found ciphered by Bacon; but the Rosy Cross 
men seem to have known that he wrote the book. They paraded this knowledge in 
their usual et vay." Parker Woodward and Clifton also turned their 
attention to the 1612 Bible and found that, in the Address to The Reader, if they 
counted exactly 287 words from the beginning they arrived at the following 
significant words on three successive lines: 
being ........... 
are «nennen 
conscience ...... 
This to them could be nothing less than a definite signature: BACON. 
Among the several volumes and articles issued between the years 1918 and 
1935 by J. Denham Parsons, whose binumeral cipher on the Stratford monument 


has been demonstrated in the previous chapter, most are found to deal with 


cryptic signals. Mr. Parsons states that "the age of Shakespeare was the age 


(ON 
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1 
of cryptography". He announced his au ob that the word BACON occurs 
Yooo a Op on n ss p pn r I 
"Shakespeare Signals". Notes and Notes and Queries. April 24, 1920, pages 147-148. 


"A First Folio Discovery". Times Literary Supp. Mee IT, Apr.,28, 1927. 


Report on the poet Shakespeare's identity,...:. Pub. by the A 
Chiswick, 1930. 


only twice in the First Folio; that both occurrences have a capital B; that 
both occur on page 53; and that 53 represents POET -- in simple cipher 19+ 14 
| i5 19 = 53. The Sonnets were studied and also were found to yield a large 
number of proofs. Parsons calls atvention e the first word of the sonnets, 
"Po". T = 19 and O= 14;thesekadd? up to 33, or BACON. He found, he stated to 


the Trustees of the British Museum, 10 "signals", or proofs, in Venus and 


Adonis,. 7 in Lucrece and 48 in the First Folio.&/ 


he 


I Baconiana, Auge 1920. Vole 20, pp. 217-218; editorial comment pe 2526 


In 19233/ Parsons reported that he had placed the words of the dedication 


— 
^ Baconiana. June, 1923. Vol. 17, 3d Series, pages 100-111. 


page to Venus and Adonis into half a chessboard -- the white guare values 
equalling 103, which is SHAKESPEARE, and the black square values equalling 1/7, 
which is WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. He then adds: "Suspecting the superimposition of 
a double Bacon equivalent coincidence upon this double Shakespeare equivalent 
coincidence, ... take (as one comes first to a white square value and to the 
three top rows section of the signalling area) first the 16 white square values 


and then all 12 values on the three top rows; and reduce away identicals: 
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31 103 31. 78. 103 H 
32 50 ho 32 85 50 
31 31 315395: 3T 1h 
50 47 
33 57 
32 h5 
65 14 
l 33 


Remainder: 50 - 33 - 5T - Remainder: 49 - 78 - 85 - 95 = 55 = FRANCIS 
3° ` H5 ` 65 S 339 ` 1, BACON. 


The sum of the individual 
digits is 55. 


The same process of fitting into a half-chessboard is performed on the "I.M." 
poem of the 1623 Folio. From this he gets 100 (Francis Bacon) and 177 

(William Shakespeare). Here of course is the "double Bacon-Shakespeare equiva- 
lent coincidence" he was sure he would find. He says he consulted an eminent 
mathematician who passed on the chances of these numbers falling out by acci- 
dent and the latter had stated that the odds against chance occurrence would 


be "multitudinously overwhelming".— The patience of this searcher after "seals" 


a. ECCE S OREMUS NEUNUIKERINGNN C TIC UAIU NUM 
"Shakespeare Signals". Notes and Queries. April 2h, 1920, pages 147-148. 


surpassed practically every person in the field, for his counts reached stagger- 
ing proportions at times. One example of his astronomical tabulations was 
reported by him in the aforementioned article for June, 1923. Here he reports 


a labyrinth of numeral "seals" in The Tempest (1623 Folio), then branches 


off to add the count of letters on some other pages, lumping the whole together 


into one grand total: Total of letters in "The Tempest" 9900 
: ^ 5 A " "Names of Actors" 5335 

$ y * " Digges & I.M. poems 13092 

28327 


Reverse of this is 72382 which is exactly 55x 1311 + 277. As we have learned so 
well by now, 55 is FRANCIS BACON; 277 is 100 (= FRANCIS BACON) plus 177 
(= WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE). Parsons cals this a "double double-coincidence", 


If he found the number 131) to possess any significance, he fails to mention . 414 
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it. We assume this omission is by pure inadvertence, for any Baconian numerologist 
would have little difficulty in ascribing significant names or legends to the 
factors of that E 3, T, Pl, end 61. 


In 1933 Parsons becomes disturbed because someone else employed a, similar 


1/ 


oh Bte George's Day 1852 authorship claim, incorporated with which is a criticism 
of Sir Edmund Chambers' ‘William Shakespeare.' Pub. by the author, 1933. 


method to his, but got for an answer, as the author of the Plays, a person other 
than Francis Bacon--Sir William Stanley, Parsons voices indignation--the name of 
William Stanley or "William Stanley, Earl of Derby," will NOT provide any 


"a brace of possible 


interpretation--meaning, says Parsons somewhat obscurely, 
signals in line with each other." 
By 1935 Parsons is working on a new theory, and has "discovered" a new alphabet. 

The numerical equivalents in his new alphabet are A to I = l to 9 

K to 8 -- 1 to 9 

T to Z -- 1 to 6. 
Far from being new, however, this is the self-same alphabet worked out by Herbert 
J. Browne in 1887 (see preceding chapter, Sus MD. Parsons perhaps gave the 
alphabet a new name--it soon came to be known.as the short or cross-count alphabet, 
the significance of which designation is not known to us. Parsons, in writing of 
his "cross-count" alphabet, states, again somewhat obscurely, "what we have come 
upon is & double first and last word joint coincidence." He requests that all he 
has produced before be utterly ignored. He is not quite sure what it is that is 
beginning to take form in his new studies, but it is "somehow capable of being 
associated by letter numerical value with the numbers 153 and 100." After making 


the statement that there are exactly 666 letters above Shakespeare's Signature in Venus 


wit 
| | OAS 
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and Adonis, he derives the total numerical value (returning to the A to Z 
equals 1 to 24 values) to be 7644 
Add - 666 
8310 
The total 8310 is, he asserts, exactly 17/ x 30 plus 100 x 30, 177 being the 
signal or seal for William Shakespeare and 100 for Francis Bacon. But the 
glimmering of something is felt by Parsons -- he seems to be almost driven to 
conclude that Bacon was perhaps only an associate author -- because Venus and 
Adonis together have the numerical value of 153, "or just 100 more than the 
key POET, 53." 
Many other persons followed the iiid or Signals theory, and many found 
their way into print. A German, Baron von Blumberg (1930 and 1931) for the 
most part merely recapitulated what had gone before; he did produce one tidbit: 
that R O M E O equals 62 (long count) and 26 (short count), which is the "seal" 
of F B and BF. Edward Johnson, Dr. H. A. G. Speckman in Holland, who was quoted 
by other Baconians as being a "well-known cryptographer and mathematician", 
Ro Eagle, some one who called himself "Arden", and others, all published 
books, brochures, or articles in this connection. In 1947, Edward Johnson is 
found writing in Baconiana, "How Francis Bacon Signed The Tempest". He says 
the last word in The Tempest is F R E E; that "according to Camden the meaning 
of the word FRANCIS is FREE; the word FREE equals 33, which equals BACON in 
simple cipher; and the word FREE equals 67 in reverse cipher, which is FRANCIS: 
ergo, FREE equals Francis and Bacon, or a double cipher. Johnson adds, "A 
neater cryptic signature can hardly be imagined". The same author states that 
the publication date of the First Folio was set for 1623, because thefirst play, 
King John, was published in 1591; add the secret seal for Bacon, 33, and you have 
(according to Johnson) 1623. Johnson says the final play in the First Folio, 


Cymbeline, was chosen to be the last because Cymbeline was a British King who 
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commenced his reign at Verulam (the Bacon Baronetcy) 33 years before Chirst. 
Johnson too recorded that there gre -just two lines of Latin beneath the 
Shakespeare bust at Stratford, that there are 33 small letters in each line, 

and after asserting that it would be "most improbable to find exactly 33 small 
letters in each of two lines purely by accident", he cites what this means 

to him -- which is: BACON -- BACON. It was Johnson who treated exhaustively with 
"Don Adriana's xu. numerical cipher, and recited 31 "signatures" found 


1 
- Birmingham, Cornish Bros. 1943. Reviewed in Baconiana, Jan. 1944. Vol. 28, p. 33. 


there. 


2/ 


In a letter to the Editor of the London Daily Chronicle, a correspondent — 


"-—— 


~ Jacobs, J. M., 6 Jan. 1902. 


communicates his computations by means of the simple count (A = J ... BS 26): 
Shakespeare's Plays = 200 
Sir F. Bacon scripsit = 200 
Saint Alban's Essays = 200 
Ben Jonson's Plays = 200 


The number 200 is the numerical count for FRANCIS BACON in reverse cipher. 
The writer failed to recall that there were 24, not 26, letters in the Elizabethan 
alphabet. 

Other items s. appeared through the years showed at least remarkable- 
ingenuity in finding corroborative evidence for "seals". A certain Mr. Tanner 
reported his discovery that in the First Folio the dedicatory verse To The Reader 
is a "code" or table of numbers, and that the year 1623 yas chosen for publication 


on account of the marvelous use of 1, 6, 2, 3 in eonnection with that table. 


` Baconiana, Vol. VIII. April 1910, p. 108. c ETT 
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It was also this investigator who appears to have been first to draw 
attention to the fact that the long word honorificabilitudinitatibus in 
Love's Labour's Lost totals 287, in simple cipher (A = 1, B = 2, ... ). That 
makes the long word,of course,extremely significant. Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence then pointed out that the long word has exactly 27 letters and is 
on the 27th line of the page on which it appears; that page is page number 
136; the long word is the 151st word on that page. Now if the values (in 
simple cipher) of the initial letters of the successive words of Sir Edwin's 
anagram for the long word (Hi ludi F. Baconis nati tuiti orbis) are added 
/H(= 8) + L(= 11) #F(= 6) etc./ the total is 73; if likewise the values of the 
terminal letters thereof are added the total is 63; and now if these two E 
are added the result is 136 --the very number of the page on which the long 
word appears. Moreover, when the values of the internal letters of Sir Edwin's 
anagram are added the total, 151, corresponds to the numerical position of the 
long word on the page. Sir Edwin (and other Baconians) find in ese tic 
demonstrations not coincidences but sheer, unadulterated proof of the validity of 
his anagrammatic version of the long word. He also regards these demonstrations as 
evidence of the marvellous manner in which the Author had arranged the whole 
plan of the Plays so as to produce these "proofs" of authorship. 

It was also pointed out by Durning-Lawrence that there were 36 plays in the 


First Folio, 
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36 being a cabalistic number; that the Folio is signed "hang'd hog" on the first 
page, that the last page is 993 instead of 399, as it should be numbered, and that 
993 spells BACONUS; that if a count is made from the end of the Folio, the 53rd 
word on the 53rd page is "wild-boares"--the only occurrence of the term in the 
whole volume; and that every seeming error can be explained by finding its 
cabalistic significance. During the period when American Baconiana was in 
publication, numerous articles and communications appeared on the subject of 
signatures derived from numerical counts, by one or another numeral cipher key. 
Dr. W. H. Prescott found that "The Story of the Learned Pig, which bears the 
signature TRANSMIGRATUS, was revealed to be Bacon's, by means of the so-called 
"elock-cipher" count, for Transmigratus equals 171, and the count for Francis 


1 
in the "Key cipher" also is 171. A writer (George M. Battey, Jr.) in the same 


l/american Baconiana, Vol. II, Ser. 5. Nov. 1927. 


magazine constructed an elaborate argument concerning "Bacon, Shakespeare and 
Daniel Foe," by means of the simple numeral key, which he calls the "clock count." 
He computes the three names in his title by diverse methods, all of which sum up, 
of course, to—BACON. For example, the name William Shakespeare (177) equals the 
name Robinson Crusoe (177); minus the name Daniel DeFoe (77), it equals the name 
Francis Bacon (100). The name Daniel Foe becomes Daniel DeFoe in this wise: Daniel 
(43) plus Foe (25) equals 68; Robinson Crusoe minus Francis Bacon equals 77; 77 minus 
68 equals 9; D is 4 and E is 5,Which make 9; ergo DeFoe; or stated the other way round, 
Daniel (43) plus DE (9) plus Foe (25) equals 77—or, Francis Bacon. 

In the same magazine as the foregoing appeared an article by H.A.W. Speckman, 
"The Odd Cryptogram on Spencer's Tomb." The same author in earlier articles had 
given a dnd elige interpretation for the tomb of Bacon at Gorhanbury, and for 
the Shakespeare Monuments in Westminster Abbey &nd at Stratford. He called his method 
"orchematical," and in each case added & substitution or transposition step to his 


numerological treatment, Speckman crediting this second Step in each case to ideas 
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numerological treatment, Speckman crediting this second step in each case to 
ideas he received from Trithemius or Selenus or Vigenëre. His end product is 
always that expected name Bacon. Yet another article in the November 1927 š 
American Baconiana reported the numerological interpretation of a Dr. Kenneth S. 
Guthrie on Shakespeare and Bacon in the Bible. If a complete listing of such 
arguments from all sources were to be made, the reader would be overcome not 
only with incredulity, but with unutterable fatigue. 

The Rosicrucian theme was the basis for inspiration in many minds. Henry 
a the letters in the Dedication to Shakespeare's Sonnets, and 
1 


~ "The Concealed Author Dedication to the Sonnets." Baconiana, Dec. 1929, 
Vol. 20, 3rd Series, pp. 106-115. 


claims the result of 1435 letters. The initials there, T. T., mean to him that 
he is to "tally twice." Twice 1434 is 287, or FRA. ROSICROSSE. In the same 
number of Baconiana in the "Correspondence," R. L. Heinig makes the statement 
that the Rosicrucians carried on for Francis data; then goes on to produce 
five "signatures" from Pilgrims' Progress; five from Robinson Crusoe; and five 
from Gulliver's Travels. It was Seymour, too, who turned up the most original 
source for "seals" -- namely, passports of the 16th Century among old trans- 
cripts in the British Museum. Finding a passport made out to Anthony Bacon 
and a "Pierre Brun," he cites the numerical counts for P. BRUN as 67 in simple 
cipher and 58 in reversed cipher; 67 in the simple, of course, being FRANCIS, 
and 58 in the reversed being TIDIR, an old spelling of TUDOR. Seymour studied 


John Barclay's Argenis for "seals" also. Herein he found the "seals" of 
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Bacon, Queen Elizabeth, Margot (Marguerite of Valois), Baron Verulam (for 
Bacon), and others. 

Spenser was dealt with more or less exhaustively by W. G. Royal-Dawson, 
Speckman, Edwin S. Drood, and others. Many signatures were claimed, and even 
the dates of publication of Spenser's works were found to carry significant 
"seals". | 

‘The most whimsical of these searches was that of F. V. Mataraly, who in 
his reading of messages produced by Mrs. Gallup's Biliteral Cipher, came upon 
the mention of a "Plantain lesfe" with the instruction, or so he interpreted 
the words following, "hunt out this anagram or cipher". Mr. Mataraly found a 
"Plantain leafe" on page 55 of Phe Tragedies, First Folio; he states that the 
two lines immediately following on that page have exactly 33 letters (BACON) 
and that altogether the three lines count to 67 o or FRANCIS BACON in 
simple dne Having been led to the spot by a plantain leaf, he finds several 
i/ 


~ Baconiana, Jan., 1948. Vol. 32, 3d Series, page 30. The play is "Romeo and 
Juliet", Baconiana , April, 1950. Vol. 34, 3d Series. Correspondence, page 113. 


other "seals" on the page. In 1950, Mataraly reported his observation, among 
several examples of "signatures", that the word Bacon which occurs on page 53 
(his numbering) of "The Comedies” is in a line containing exactly 67 Roman 
letters, and that if the 7 italic letters of Bacon and the 2 of Qu are added, 

the result is 74 which is WILLIAM. Thus, he reveals a double signature -- 

67 being FRANCIS BACON. He adds that "the word Bacon itself is the 74th Roman 
word from the bottom of the page, a count made possible by lavish italicisation". 
He was "directed" to this page by noting that Act 2, Scene h of “Macbeth' has 

53 lines, and that although the word "bacon" appears on page (O within the 


volume, it is actually page 53 of The Comedies’. He finds 7 cases of "seals" 
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Chapter XI - Page 24 
within two pages, and concludes that this simply cannot happen as a matter of 


coincidence. He found 15 "seals" in the Porter's Soliloquy in Act 2, Scene 3 


: pl 
of s D 


17 
— Baconiana, October 1948, Vol. 32, 3d Series, pages 226-228. 


The connection of Francis Bacon with cryptography sooner or later was bound 
to lead a trail to acknowledged authorities on ciphers of the era preceding and 


during Bacon's life. Hence, we find, in addition to the connection of Bacon 


355 
with Vigenére reported in an earlier chapter (page 00), that "seals" are found 


on the portrait page of the author Gustavus Selenus, Cryptomeytices et Cryptograph- 
2 
ie, ... published in 1624.~ This is said to prove that the portrait is that of 


2 

~ "Bacon, Selenus, and Shakespeare, a Revealing Link". Pierre Henrion, Agrége~ 
de L'Université de France. Baconiana, July. 1950. Vol. 34, 3d Series, 
pages 135-146. 


Francis Bacon, counts of the braids in the portrait, and of words and letters 
beneath having been found to yield 53 and 67 in several instances. However, 
in the following Baconiana, although not disputing the Bacon "signatures", the 


editor states that the real identity of the portrait was Trithemius, Abbot of 


3/ 


Spanheim, whose Steganographiae (1499) was incorporated in the Selenus work. 


3/ ' 


"Prancis Bacon and the concealed Abbot Trithemius: Baconiana, Oct.. 1950. 
Vol. 34, pages 205-211. 


Thus, as pointed out in other cases, the very nature of a method such as 
these numerical cipher "seals", drives its discoverers and followers into 
all-enbracing claims. Spreading like an epidemic, the finding of these "seals" 
permitted Baconian authorship to be blanketed not only over all of Elizabethan 


literature and that of the 17th Century, but also over the works of authors in' 


M» 
PhO 
C2 
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other lands and other languages. Even the Italian eryptographer Porta falls 
i 
De Furtivis Literarum Notis ... . Ioan Baptiste Porta. Naples, 1563. 


Se 


a victim to the scourge. 
A second inevitable outcome of such methods is that the industrious 
“discoverers” are bound to find themselves confronted with "seals" or "signals" 


of names other than the charmed name BACON. But even that can be explained away. 


Theobald, in Shakespeare Sonnets Unmasked (page 00) states: 


"There is nothing to prevent such numerical signatures as these being 

found in any book by some other contemporary author. This is true; 

and to guard against misconception, Bacon usually arrived at at least 

two different forms of his name on the same page, so that the suggestion 

of coincidence might be eliminated as far as possible. ... indeed & certain 
number of stray signatures ... must inevitably appear by the ordinary 

laws of probability ... in order to prove intention an author would 
certainly use such a system as this methodically through all his works ... 


APA, co oom 


"t 


Later he concludes that another pi 


objection to this method is that: ^ 
"these particular numbers may just as well represent signatures Eus 
of other men besides Bacon ... . Naturally ... & few cases of over- 
lapping will be found ... . The numeral 119 stands for Led. in the 
Kay cipher as well as Francis Bacon in the Reverse Cipher . . but 
this does not really affect the position ... we should have "s find 
LODGE and THOMAS LODGE repeatedly and methodically on the title page 
and first and last page of any works now attributed to Bacon which 
the critic wished to claim for LODGE ... ." 
Theobald and Seymour, two of the most ardent advocates of this method, 
entered into a small controversy respecting different possible meanings for 
numerical "seals". In 1927, Theobald had challenged Seymour's earlier work 
with the acrostic method and his statement that the acrostic B.A.CON occurred 
A 
fortupitously, the former stating that "Shakespeare" (9 letters) and "Marlowe" 
(7 letters) would be much harder to find than a word of only five letters, which 
could appear acrostically many times by accident; therefore, true proof was 


"not to find 'Bacon' in a given work". Theobald volunteered such a search himself, 


and said that he did not find any acrostic for exem in ‘The Light of Asia 


ue (e 13-edition work published first in 1879, by Sir Edwin Arnold); however, in 424 ; 


apman's translation of n EE for "Bacon" 18 times: . ` 
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U 1/ 
in 12,000 lines, as against 17 times in 60,000 lines in the First Folio. Seymour 


i 

Theobald comments: "Is this evidence that Bacon did the Chapman translation?” 
And later sensibly adds & restraining thought: "I wish to enter & caveat against 
too ready acceptance of what appears delightfully attractive, but which may 
possibly not stand the test of critical examination." Baconiana, Dec. 1927, Vol. 
19, 3rd Series, pages 135-138. 


Wes evidently smarting over this as late as 1935, for he challenged Theobald's 

zeal for numerical "signatures" by calling attention to the fact that 287, although 
it may stand for FRA ROSICROSSE in "K' cipher, can also stand for BACON SOCIETY 
INCORPORATED and that 103 (SHAKESPEARE) can represent STUTIS, the company from whom 
the Bacon Society was then renting quarters, and equally well QUEEN gu Thus, 


2 
Baconiana, Vol. XXII, 3rd Series, January 1935, p. 44 


the Baconians themselves voiced some important points against the validity of their 
own methods. 
But having found numeral "seals" such a fascinating field for their experimentas o 

tion, the only point that mystifies us is that the Baconian numerologists did not 
. take advantage of further lore of the cabala and the ancient cabalists. There 
they could have found several more cipher alphabetS besides those shown in this 
chapter. For instance, the Italian cabalists often used this one, which they 
called the "ordinary" cabala: : 

AK. D € D PGOHIEKLMNOP QRS 2 Wut EF 2 

1 2 $85 4 6 7 8 9 10 20130 40 50 60 70 80 90100 200 300 400 500 
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Here is another numerical alphabet used by French cabalists: 


A B C D E F GUE KE K, K M N Oo P-Q RO Sep. V Ww X Y 2 
123 4 5 6 7 8 91020 30 ho 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 240 130 140 150 


*W = VV; hence 120 + 120 = 210. 

Another interesting example is that in which the numerical values were added 
progressively. With A being given the value of 1, that value is added to the 
basic numerical value of the next letter, B, which, having the basic value of 
2, makes B take the value 3: this 3 is then added to the basic value of C which 
is 3, and hence C becomes 6, etc. Thus: 


Letter: A B DoSRB E ORA eek cR qM SNC B Q R S m U Rigs Ku Z 
(2 ) (3) (4) (5) (6 5) (7) (8) (9 )Q6)(1)02)03) (a) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) 


Cipher: 1/ 3/ 6/10/15/ 2/ 28/36/ 55/69 78/91/305/ 120/ 136/ 153/ 171/ 190/ 210/ 231/ 253/ 276 


Another numerical alphabet of ancient days was based upon the squares of 
successive numbers; 


Letter: A B 6 D @ e q e e e ea ee x x Z 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (22) (23) (2h) 
Cipher: p k 9 16 h8h 529 576 


Or, if you like, here is one based upon what were called pentagonal numbers: 


Letter: A D X Y Z 
QM a= (i) 3» Gre (10) (64) 3=(67)4 3=(70) 
Cipher: 14 he 53 7=12$10= 22 715 $67= 1894102 852 


Certain numbers resulting from one Or the other of such cabalistic alphabets 
occupied the time and attention of many men in many lands. The number 2300, 
for example, had vociferous champions. 2300 is the sum of all the values of 
shown 
that alphabet above wherein Asl, B=3, C=6, ... and Zz216. A Lutheran cabalist 
indulged his genius on this number, accomplishing a most remarkable feat. He 
produced 316 lines of Latin verse, each line pure and correct cabalistically; 


that is, if reckoned up according to the numerical value of each letter, the 


total comes to 2300 exactly. What makes these 316 lines the more remarkable 
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is the " clarity and neatness of their sense as applied to the matter 
T 
in hand. In Plate OO we show an example of this type of numerology taken from 


1/ 
Begley, op. cit., pages 127-128. 


— - 


Begley (pp. 78-79) and using the magic value 960 — this being based upon the 
five-word heading taken from Luke 1:39: 


: EXURGENS MARIA ABIJT IN MONTANA 
hoy + 1014 lll 439 4 212 = O60. 


Here the cabala alphabet is: 


DA F 4 bk NOD Pp OR 8 V X. Y 2 


A BC 
123 h 5 6 T 8 9 10 20 30 ho 50 60 70 80 90 100 200 300 400 


so that the numerical or cabalistic value of EXURGENS is 5 + 200 + 100 


4704145 + 30 +80 = 297; and the value of the entire sentence is, as indicated 
above, 960. THe trick now is to produce words, phrases, or sentences which are the 
cabalistic equivalents of 960, as, for example, the line numbered 1 in Plate 00. 
The example shown in that plate shows the first 30 verses of the entire ciui m 
"story" in vera, the whole running to a total of 63 lines. The story, we assume 
from what Begley says, is in good Latin and the lines are pertinent to the basic 
thesis "And Mary arose and went into the hill country", as stated in the King 
James version of Luke 1:39. 

Another and much older number was, in days gone by, the whipping boy of 

numeral 

theAxwxkEr jugglers, namely the mystical 666. For nearly 2000 years numerolo- 
gists have been orit ine men's names to fit this number, which according to 
Verses ll and 18 of Chapter 13 of The Revelation of St. John the Divine, is 
"the number of the beast'. Compared to the ages of jugglery that have been 
devoted to the.number 666, the time devoted to the magic numbers 33 (Bacon), 
100 (Francis Bacon), 287 (Fra Rosi Crosse), and the like, by the Baconians has 
been relatively a very brief period. But although their derangement may be of 


shorter duration, it is no less a fatal disease than that which afflicted 421 
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BIBLIA CABALISTICA 


Luc. i. 39. 


497 e IOI III 39 212 
EXURGENS MARIA ABIJT IN MONTANA 
71 27 15. .221 169. 292 175 
Ignem Coeli, ad altiora deferri, Natura est : 
9 309 20 380 212 30 
Dé summis hic ortus, fugit ima, 
274 jo 225 219 100 112 
Viqué jam pollens, otiari non amat ; 
58 45 81 228 200 348 
Idéo eo illico tendit, quò propendit, 
95 401 355 199 


493 9 98 1o! 20 239 
Testimonium dé ijs MARIA hic perhibet ; 
16 140 70 294 s2 17o 18 74 30 96 


Eccë ipsa Coelico plenissima Igne, quia Dei Filio jam plena 
39 212 5 210 5 135 42 197 115 


960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960* 


in Montana, ad Elisabeth, ad Joannem bené celerrime accedit 960 


35 190 I 109 128 305, 192 
En ut à Gabriele didicit concepisse Cognatam, 
4 225 292 9 58 169 39 164 


Ac, mirante Natura, dé Celo fæcundam in senio, 
4 93 231 342 246 
Indè celer pergit, currit, advolat. 
4 3985 42 166 38 114 113 169 190 
Ac in sè benè conscia, nèc arcani haùd certa consilij 
6 30 100 255 4 265, 129- 17I 
Ea, jam Deifera, Parenti, ac Puero, Deum fert» 
171 116 95 66 49 IOI 172 190 
Fert sane, & hodiè ibidém facta docent Prodigia 
223 32 105 178 100 136 186. 
Tünc alma MARIÆ verba plené emula Verbi 
69 96 186 266 86 117 140 
Imo plané Verbi verbis feré magis admiranda 
39 114 40 93 — 61 190 — 423 
In electa almi Filioli Anima prodigia conglobarunt. 
91 -16 384 296 213 
Nàm eccé spretis Naturz legibus, 
* This line — 959, for Igne — 51. 


960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 
960 


‘ 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM CABALISTICUM 


264 218 158 320 
Omniqué illius ordine conculcato, 

231 290 291 148 
Virginea statim operante voce, 

224 225 1 49 27 Io5 150 179 
Nondüm Puer à Deo Cali fit mente Vir. 

69 292 34 163 48 354 
Imo talibus ille donis indè impletur, 

212 . 118 96 534 
Tanta luce plané perfunditur, 

186 1 179 236 220 138 
Tales à Triade recipit Amoris flammas, 
190 20 129 132 39 186 264 
Ut ibi Deum Hominem in Matre dignoscat ; 
20 299 191 95 145 210 
Ibi cognitum humillime, et acclinis adoret, 
95 326 50 162 122 205 
Et adoratum adeo accenso corde rediligat 
190 120 20 355 275 
Ut valdé ibi concitus astu, 

95 20 321 85 356 39 44 
Et ibi subito sé vertat in faciem, 
95 57 308 500 

Et deindé latissime exultet 

4 20 81 125 108 161 361 100 
Ac ibi illico pre nimio gaudio saltus edat. 


35 16 100 317 314 178 
En hzc omnia ediderunt Virginis verba. 
89 35 21 210 605 
Séd en alia preclara supersunt : 
5 26 105 168 48 406 202 
Ad eam MARIÆ vocem indè exulat Satan : 
247 96 453 164 

Paterna planè profligatur culpa, 

48 169 - 496 65 182 


Indè immense profluunt Anima: Gratiz, 
95 173 66 220 186 4 216 

Et certé hodié tot, tales, ac tante, 

190 95 — 274 401 

Ut et Paraclito repleatur, 


19 
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1/ 
Pythagoras. Eric Bell, in summing up his opinion of this ancient Greek genius, 


1/ 
Op. cit., page 59. | 
STE ESE Ta a EE EN TENE ES EE I E CEES 
says: 
“Having made his brilliant discovery of the law of musical intervals, 
Pythagoras did exactly what more than one eminent modern physical 
- scientist has done. He proceeded to indulge in an orgy of mathematical 


speculations on the nature of the universe as a whole, got numer- 


ologically drunk, and died scientifically of intellectual delirium 
tremens." 


But the present authors have no such fears. They are quite willing to employ 
numerological proofs in order to acquire unto themselves the credit for authorship. 
For instance, consider this plain "proof" by the simple count: 


A B C D E F UH TD K PL RN OCP. 8 RS p DU MN K Y Z 


1 2 3 h 5.6 7 8 9 19.11 18 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2h 
W M. à R T B J. M A N 
21 12 EID le 113 
wey SrA 
33 + 67 = 100 


But FRANCIS BACON also = 100. Hence, WM. FRIEDMAN is FRANCIS BACON and wrote 


Bacon's works. 


We have seen how the magic number 287 is found (by the "K" cipher) to abound 


in various works of the Elizabethan period, especially in the First Folio, according 


a EN, mx n; 


to Frank Woodward. For instance, the Ben Jonson poem To the Reader ~ 


—— tias rre 


NO SPACE 


T : NIGRI 
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on the first page of the First Folio has exactly 287 words -- and this, according 


to Woodward, points to the secret society FRA. ROSICROSSE. But note: 


W Mo Eb | B. RP" RB D SR D M A —N 
21 412 + 26 + 31 4-32 + 17 4-35 +31 + 30 + 12 +27+13 = 287 


By the "Kay" cipher, why not ourselves as authors of the First Folio? 

The satiric manner in which Bell refers to the demise of Pythagoras serves HY 
cellently to summarize our thoughts as cryptologists when we come to a final evaluation 
of the Baconian numerologists. Is it necessary that we prove the invalid nature of 
their own methods to "prove" that William Shakespeare wrote the Plays? Or Lewis 


Carroll? Or Samuel Clemens? Or -- name your own favorite author. 


How does it happen that the proponents of Baconian numerology do not try -- just 


once perhaps, but earnestly and sincerely -- to "prove" by their very own methods that 


Shakespeare wrote what reputable scholars say he wrote? Are they afraid of such a 


test, or don't they ever think of making it? 

Does this strike our readers as being cleyer? Alas! Cleverness is not necessary. 
Only a modicum of patience. For the mental jiu 3 Lau of the Baconian numerologists 
readily lends itself to the task. If William F.and Elizabeth 8. Friedman won't yield 
the desired total, one only need to play a bit until the names are made to fit: cut 
and trim, here and there as we did, first trying Wm. F. and E. Friedman, getting close ` 
to the desired total, 287, and then changing "and" to "et." To obtain our"proof" of 


the authorship of the Plays is as easy as that -- but alas, it isn't valid crypto- 


graphy. 
1/ 


More than 60 years ago one astute critic of the then-practicing numerologists 
/ š : : : ; 
‘/Waish, William S, Handy-Book of literary curiosities. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1893, pp. 1104. ‘The quotation is from p. 161 under the 
article "Ciphers and Cryptograms." 


wrote of this type of proof that it is a game which: 


"ese finds another parallel in the fifth fit of the ‘Hunting of the Snark,' 
where the Butcher ... described to the Beaver the chief feature of ... [a 
certain cipher system/in the following lines: 


"Taking three as the subject to reason about-- 
A convenient number to state-- 

We add Seven and Ten, and then multiply out 
By one thousand diminished by Eight. 


The result we proceed to divide as you see, 


By Nine Hundred and Ninety and Two, A386 
Then subtract Seventeen, and the answer must be ~-~- 


í "t 


Exactly and perfectly true . 
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The Gallup Story Continued. 


I am in good hope that if the first reading 
move an objection, the second reading will make 
an answer. 


—Bacon 


The Advancement of Learning 
Quoted by Elizabeth Wells Gallup 
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.. Rlizabeth Wells Gallup at the time we knew her ` 
1915-1920 um 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE GALLUP STORY CONTINUED 

Despite the vehement expressions of scorn and doubt which her work aroused 
in the world of literature, Elizabeth Wells Gallup's champions continued to adhere 
to their belief in the validity of her decipherments. Since most of her followers 
were believers in the Baconian major premise, they placed a great deal of emphasis 
upon one fact that is beyond possibility of dispute: the fact that the biliteral 
cipher was invented by Bacon himself and was described by him in his acknowledged 
works. For that very reason many of her adherents were inclined to take Mrs. 
Gallup's work upon faith, as were we also, until weary weeks and months spent in 
attempts to verify or validate her readings came to naught. 

Our own contact with Mrs, Gallup's work began in 1915 and 1916, while we 
were employed as research workers by Colonel George Fabyan, at his Riverbank 


Laboratories in Geneva, Illinois. Fabyan's efforts to publicize and establish 


Mrs. Gallup's B an unforgettable imprint on the Great Controversy. It 
l 
was Mrs. Prescott of Boston $sesspapwu00} who introduced Mrs. Gallup to the 


1/ Ts | IGO 

Reminiscences, p. 00. See also Ch. W, p. 00. 
colorful Fabyan, whose dynamic eccentricities were as famed as were his origins and 
his fortune. Fabyan thereafter devoted practically all of his time and the bulk of 
his fortune to a campaign to try to persuade, if not to force, the acađemic world 
to accept as valid the findings of Mrs, Gallup in Bacon's biliteral cipher. This 
would mean,of course, that scholars would renounce Shakespeare as author of the 
Plays, and acknowledge Francis Bacon as their author--to the notoriety if not fame 
of Fabyansthe patron of Mrs. Gallup. Fabyan brought the latter and her sister, 
Miss Wells, to his estate on the Fox River west of Chicago, to live and to work. 
He employed a sizeable staff to study the biliteral cipher method under Mrs. Gallup's 
tutelage. 


What had been done earlier by a very few investigators in a limited degree 


was here done on a large scale. Photographic enlargements were made of page — - - 43: 


Chapter XII, Page 2 

: after page of printed books with various type fonts. The photographs were made 
either from original or facsimile copies of Elizabethan books and the enlargements 
were cut up iud distributed into two classifications, as prescribed by the rules 
of the Baconian biliteral cipher system. "Alphabet classifiers" were then pre- 
pared, providing & master form for each different capital and each different 
amall letter; the classifier could be superimposed on a page and the type forms 
in each line of printed text could be studied in comparison with the master form. 
(See pratell Qi ana 48) Such devices were prepared on the theory that if the 
differences between the type forms were so minute that a magnifying glass was 
necessary to see them, as Mrs. Gallup stated they were, they should certainly be- 
come more readily visible and thus more easily detected in photographic enlargements. 
However, exactly the opposite was often the result: what had been termed by Mrs. 
Gallup as differences in type forms were found in many cases to be merely a smearing 
of the ink, or more specifically a spreading of the ink beyond the type-face; or 
they were found to be the results of imperfections in the paper used in printing the 
original volume from which the photographs had been made. Again and again when Mrs. 
Gallup's classifications of a type form was questioned, she would calmly and flatly 
assert that the questioned letter showed a dot within it, or was “accented,” which, 
she maintained, was Bacon's way of "reversing" a form. This was a rule of her own 
devising, it should be noted, for Bacon, in his own explanation of his system, says 
nothing of such a provision. These "dots" were frequently revealed in the enlargements 
as being patently imperfections in the paper or adventitious marks from a variety of 
sources. 

Many of her ardent followers have confessed that she never explained in sufficient 
detail or with any degree of clarity the technical bases on which she made her 
classifications of the fonts into a and b forms. Her so-called dotted and accented 
letters were never mentioned by her until some one challenged her on her s cursus 
cation. It is true she made reference here and there to serifs, or to a slant, % 34 


— — 


the lack of same; and she maintained that sometimes the position of the dot over the 


Plate 00. -- "The biformed alphabets," intended 


to facilitate deciphering the Novum Organum, 1620. 
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No orum Organu ım, 1620 
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Plate 00. -- "The biformed alphabet classifier," 


intended to facilitate assigning letters of 
Novum Organum (1620) to their proper a and b 


forms. 
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letter i regulated its form or its reversal. The basis for her original assignments 


of a and b forms in any given work had to be, by the very character of Bacon's 


 biliteral alphabet or key, one of frequency--that is, the more frequent form of 


a letter must be classified as an a form, merely because the proportion of a's 

to b's in the 24} letters of Bacon's alphabet-key is 68 to 52: that is, there are 

68 a's and 52 b's in the 24 x 5 or 120 symbols composing the alphabet. In other 
words, if all 26 letters had the same chance of occurring (which is far from true), 
English text would consist of 56 2/3% a-forms and 43 1/3% b-forms. But if the 
relative frequencies of the letters normally occurring in English literary text are 
taken into account, the ratio of a's to b's to be expected in such text is much 
greater--64% a-forms and 36% b-forms, almost 2 to 1. This is because certain high- 
frequency letters, such as E, T, R, I, and A, have more a's than b's in their 
biliteral cipher symbols--for example, it takes 5 a-forms to represent the letter A, 


4 a-forms and 1 b-form to represent the letter E and also R (See Bacon's alphabet- 


espe -EA L. Tob 1 E 
E rw pages OO or 00). 


T 
For those interested in the calculation we cite the relative frequencies given 
in Col. Parker Hitt's Manual for the solution of military ciphers,leavenworth, 
1916, and give the calculations below: 


Letter Biliteral Cipher Frequency in literary No. & Value of No. & Value of 


Symbol English a's b's 
A aaaaa 778 (5) 3890 (0) ---- 
B aaaab 141 (i) 564 (1) 1 
C aaaba 296 (h) 1284 (1) 296 
D aaabb hoe (D 1206 (2) 804 
E aabaa 1277 (h) 5108 (1) 1277 
F aabab 197 (3) 591 (2) 394 
G aabba 174 (3) 522 (2) 348 
H aabbb 595 (2) 1190 (3) 1785 
I-J abaaa 118 (4) 2872 (1) 78 
K abaab Th (3) 222 (2) 148 
L ababa 312 (3) 1116 (2) 7h 
M ababb 288 (2) 576 (3) 864 
N abbaa 686 (3) 2058 (2) 1372 
0 abbab 807 (2) 1614 (3) 2421 
P abbba 223 (2) hh6 (3) 869 
Q abbbb (1) 8 (4) 32 
R baaaa 651 (4) 2604 (1) 3 651 
S baaab 622 (3) 1866 (2) 124} 
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T baaba 855 (3) 2565 (2) i710 
U-V baabb 420 (2) 840 (3) 1260 
W babaa 176 (3) 528 (2) 252 
X babab 27 (2) 5h (3) i 
Y babba 196 (2) 392 (3) 588 
Z babbb 17 (1) 17 (4) 68 
Totals 10000 (68) 32033 (52) 17967 
Ratio of a's to b's = 32,033 17,967 

s BO 1 18 

Proportion in 100 a (Gh g 36 

a b 


While some of the staff at Riverbank were undertaking the aforenamed 
scientific and mechanical tests of the biliteral cipher, others were spending hour 
after hour, week after week, in attempts to produce "secret" or deciphered 
messages from pages of Elizabethan books, by means of assignment of type fonts to 
a and b forms according to the two classifications set down by Mrs. Gallup, who 
almost invariably made drawings of the two forms as seen by her eyes, and then 
selected the master or typical form to be used in the alphabet classifiers. Mr. 
Friedman was engaged, but only as an avocation, in the first of these branches of 
iu E Mrs. Friedman busied herself in the latter phase of the work. 

1 


As an extra-curricular activity, since he had gone to the Riverbank Laboratories 
to perform research in Genetics. + 


. From this point let her describe her experiences of the first eight months: 


Having met Colonel Fabyan in Chicago through the reference librarian at 
the Newberry Library, and after spending a week-end at Riverbank, I we confess 
I was overcome with a, combination of astonishment, incredulity and curiosity, 
with the result that I agreed to come to the estate to work with Mrs. Gallup. 
I soon found myself one of a number of earnest students, most of them with a 
background of education in English literature, all with keen eyesight, and 
none with any preconceived notion of authorship for Shakespeare or Bacon. 
They were "earning while learning" the details of the work. Hundreds of 
pages were marked, as their eyes dicated, showing assignments to the two 
forms of italic type. These pages were collected and collated by me into 
@ kind of master copy which bore the assignments selected by means of a 
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tally; then either I as the collator, or Miss Wells, attempted, after 
dividing the assignments into successive groups of fives, to read a 
cipher message. Following failure to produce an intelligible message 
of more than a word or two, the papers would be taken to Mrs. Gallup, 
who almost invariably produced extensive " ie we would say 
to her that she had done so by changing certain of,&Ssignments; whereupon 
she would reply that the student had failed to note a dot or an accent, 
which would, of course, reverse the category of the font; or perhaps that 
the dot over an i in some places had been placed far to the left, which 
was another way of changing its form. This happened in both types of texts-- 
that is, with new texts that had not before been deciphered by her, but also 
with the texts that had already been determined as to hidden message and had 
been given to the students as "lesson sheets." In other words, she always 
had an explanation for the failure of students to confirm what her own eyes 
saw, or thought they saw. 
I became confused and then sceptical, but I suspended judgment as long 
as I could. For some time my admiration was stimulated by her facility 
in reducing what I brought to her as wholly unintelligible successions of 
a and b assignments to successive groups of fives in which the a's and b's 
fitted Bacon's alphabet key and from which she readily produced intelligible 
months / messages. After weeks of struggling on my own part to see her interpretation 
of the fonts and my own efforts to produce hidden messages came to naught, 
my admiration for her facility turned to uneasy questioning, and then to 
agonizing doubt, and then to downright disbelief. 
I can state categorically that neither I nor any other one of the busy 
and industrious research workers at Riverbank ever succeeded in extracting 
a single long sentence of a hidden message; nor did one of us so much as 
reproduce, independently, & single sentence which Mrs. Gallup had already 
deciphered and published. 
It is fitting here to remind the reader once more that in any true 
cryptogram any given number of decipherers must, and will, arrive at the 
same solution. 


The failure of one and all of us there to confirm Mrs. Gallup's findings can- 
not be explained away by the statement made by some Baconians that this is not & 
matter so much of pure eyesight as of perception; that the average person cannot 
distinguish between modern typefonts, yet the expert type designer can look 
at & printed page and tell who designed the type, just as art connosseurs can tell 
what artist painted a, given unsigned painting. Even if it be granted that we lesser 
students did not have the proper gifts, or the perceptive eye, there is still to be 


explained the failure of qualified type founders and expert designers of type to 


confirm Mrs. Gallup's findings. The most renowned of the latter, the late Frederic 
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W. Goudy, was selected some time in the latter part of 1920 by Colonel Fabyan 
to make a study of the type forms of Novum Organum (1620). Goudy's unsigned report, 
(his name is conspicuously missing) may be studied in the Fabyan Collection in 
the Rare Book Room at the Library of Congress. Why Colonel Fabyan did not publish 
| it will be understood from the following quoted excerpts: 

"The Riverbank Laboratories has commissioned the writer to make a 
scientific study of the italic types on which John Bill, King's Typographer, 
printed Francis Bacon's Novum Organum (1620), in order to establish the pre- 
sence of two or more forms of each letter employed, or to show conclusively 


the contrary fact; if varying forms were found, to ascertain whether the 
two forms were regular, constant, and maintained consistently throughout the 


tie WA 
dese _, 7alphabet. In fact, the problem which the writer was asked to solve was 
palinsesti whether the homogeneity of the forms of the Novum Organum is an ordered 


7M 'result, or the result of bad presswork, poor ink, broken and distorted letters, 
^C . a , etc., or whether due to some essential and inherent variations in the design 
RL GA of the types themselves of which Bacon might avail himself to constitute a 
biformed alphabet for use in the biliteral cipher which he presents and 
explains ... 

Before presenting the graphic results of his study, the writer feels it 
desirable to preface his findings with brief statements both personal and tech- 
nical. He has, therefore, to cover these points: first his mental attitude 
regarding the work: not so much his attitude regarding the Baconian cypher 
controverSy, ... but rather the state of his mind regarding the commission 
itself and his personal responsibility for the conclusions reached. Second: 
the processes and means employed to illustrate his findings. Third; a history 
of the types, their sources, and subsequent ownership so far as can be 
ascertained. Fourth: to establish a terminology of technical terms with 
which the student of typography or the typefounder is familiar and which the 
layman should accept as referring to points already definitely named and 
described. Finally, to add to his text large drawings of each letter of the 
alphabet in as many varying forms as he may find, each pair described and the 
differences pointed out. 

I 
Personal attitude 

The question of the writer's belief or disbelief in the enfolding of a 
cypher in the Novum Organum does not in any way enter into the conclusions 
he presents herewith, nor are any statements he makes regarding the matter to 
be construed as accepting or denying it ... . The presence or absence of a cypher 
is a matter for those interested and may be decided by each one for himself 
from the showing herein. 

The heterogeneity of the type forms is patent to any one who will give 
them a discriminating attention. That there is undoubtedly more than one 
form of some letters is too obvious to require more than a cursory examination. 
Whether there are two or more forms of each letter can only be decided by 
a careful study of them under conditions not always under the control of the 
casual reader. To bring the forms within the ken of any one interested, in 
such a way that he may decide for himself, the writer herewith presents 
enlarged drawings of each letter of the alphabet, capital and lower case 
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letters and their ligatures, for the accuracy of which he is prepared to 
accept full responsibility as to their faithful translation, both in form 
and spirit ... as faithful renditions of them as types in their original 
physical aspects. 

Human nature is much the same today as in Bacon's time; a designer of 
type would then produce forms influenced or inspired by the forms of letters 
with which he was familiar, and as he worked to give those forms new 
expressions, certain features of design would call for certain sequences. 
The type designer today, asked to solve the same problem under similar con- 
ditions, would proceed very much as did his proto-type, and produce results 


distinctly similar. The designer may now project himself back, as it were, 
into the thought and mood of the older craftsman and decide almost with exact- 
ness just what the original must have been, and, too, with even greater 
assurance that his reconstruction is likely to be more nearly correct than 


the scientist's reconstruction of some prehistoric monster from a single 
bone. (Our emphasis.) 


With no egotistic intentions the writer wishes to assure the reader that 
his artistic conscience will not allow him to present any dubious form for the 
sake of expediency, and where there is & doubt he has not attempted to 
coerce a letter into & varying form simply to supply material. Neither has 
he attempted to decide which forms might be construed as being the "a" or "b" 
of Mrs. Gallup's classification. He has, however, attempted to indicate 
which forms probably constituted parts of the same fonts, but in the absence 
of the actual types, his attempt has no real foundation, except his personal 
conviction that he is correct in his classification. 

XOOOGUCOOOOODOUOOOOCOUIOOHOOO|d!|e 


After several paragraphs devoted to the utter impossibility of making such 
determinations as he sought to make from photographic or other facsimile repoductions, 
the writer relates that he made his studies from a Novum Organum original at s 
Riverbank Laboratories, and made them with a camera lucida, "turning the pages 
hundreds of times for corroborative evidence before accepting the drawings as 
finished enlargements." He states that the trained eye is able to detect with 
ease a difference of .003 inch--differences difficult to show by drawings, since 
the width of a fine pen line is more than .001 inch. Proceeding, then, we read: 

The Novum Organum is not a well printed work. In England in 1620 print- 
ing was at & low degree of excellence; practically all the types used there 


were of Dutch origin. No type founder of taste had as yet appeared nor did 
one appear until a hundred years later in the person of William Caslon. 


X3109]80)8O]O]XI]/rHOO]OP/CO[|)OOOp|]/p|aeogyB|eg/aoeoedp|erc 


"John Day (born 1522) was the first English type founder whose productions 
showed more than mediocre craftsmanship. ... Italic types had been used in 
1524 by de Worde, but Day brought them to a higher state of perfection than 
any printer preceding him; so much higher, in fact, that his italics remained 
in use long after his death (1581)... . 441 
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We reach now a point where the relation between the italics of John Day 
and those used by John Bill in the Novum Organum seems intimate. ... Bill 
was apprenticed to John Norton in 1592. After finishing his apprenticeship 
he was recommended to Sir Thomas Bodley, ... to buy books for the library ... 

William Blades, the English typographic authority, explains ... that 
upon the types becoming worn, some of the best were selected, trimmed with a, 
graver and used for making matrices for a new casting. ; 

This much of the history of English printing is set down as & foundation 
for the writer's belief that some of the italic types of the Novum Organum 
were in existence long before Bacon's time, that some of the variations and 
differences in the same letters are to be accounted for naturally by & 
makeshift that was & usual and necessary practice in those early days of 
printing where there were few or no founders in the trade on whom to draw 
for "sorts". 

If the worn types required only slight changes to make them usable, the 
new casting might appear in the same book with the original fount, as it 
would be on the same body and line, although it might be thinner in weight of 
line; but printers were not finicky regarding appearance of their work in 


those days. 
De Vinne says bad fitting is exceptional in the Roman but "not at all 
infrequent in some of the older founts of italic." 1/ ... De Vinne also 


i 


De Vinne. Plain Printing Types, p. 271. 


calls attention to the fact that "there are old-style italics in use that seem 
to have been made up from & haphazard collection of discarded punches or 
matrices, gathered from old Dutch and early English type founders." 

This trimming and recasting may have occurred successively in each of the 
printing offices from the time of Day to Bills: it may therefore readily be 
imagined that a considerable variety of sorts came into Bill's possession from 
his predecessors. (The new characters would not preclude the use of those 
worn or those not good enough to use except in some emergency.) ... For purposes 
of mere printing it would be & simple matter to draw similar characters from 
other founts to add to those already his and thus easily furnish materials 
for & bi-formed alphabet. On the other hand, the use of two forms of some 
of the letters was the usual or ordinary practice on the continent, regardless 
of any demand for the purposes of a cipher. 


RII IIIT 


Without attempting to place himself on record as to the merits of 
fallacy of the claims regarding the Baconian cipher, the writer is yet free 
to say, that if Francis Bacon desired to conceal any message in the Novum 
Organum, the materials were immediately to hand in the possession of “hip 5 
printer John Bill ... . While variety in forms was usual, ... the additional 
forms necessary to the cipher would, however, not necessarily excite suspicion, 
& point of which Bacon would no doubt take full advantage. 

As & type designer of long experience ... it is quite evident (to the 
writer at least, who is also a practical printer) that letters from totally 
foreign founts have been deliberately interpolated amoung those that would 
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ordinarily be required--and these strangers are indicated by the thickened 
impression (or a lighter impression), bad lining, different heights, etc., 
which occur frequently in one or more letters of a single word. 

Reed says /due to/' Uneven casting, bad inking and rough press work, many of 
the earliest types presented irregulerities among themselves that produce 
an illusory resemblance to writing--an illusion which has more than once 
puzzled students of early printing not acquainted with the extraordinary 
variations which the same types ... are capable of exhibiting in print.' 

Printing in 1620 was done on hand presses of weak construction, on 
paper which first had to be softened by dampening, against a blanket of 
wool in the tympan to make the types of unusual height fairly readable--the 
spongy blanket serving to diffuse the pressure to all the types under 
standard height. The paper dried out unequally so that types on one page 
might vary slightly in size from those on another. 

An examination of the early types (the Plantin Museum at Antwerp contains 
the fullest exhibit of types in use after 1600, and which may be taken as 
typical of the times) discloses particularly the shallowness of the counters. 
The depth of about 1/50th of an inch would not now be tolerated. Such letters 
as a, e, o, etc. would fill with excess of ink and show a spot in the impression 
that might -be taken for actual print from type. 


Then after a careful explanation of his terminology and a listing of the 
terms used in his report, Goudy included most meticulous and exact drawings 
of the forms of the letters, as well as ligatures, of the Novum Organum. Except 
in a very few instances, not even in the case of the capital letters was Goudy 
able to reduce the forms to two and only two. He shows two forms of the romanesque 
A, and two forms of the swash A; there are three distinct types of capital C; 
three of E; three of I and of T. In the lower case letters, he shows four : 
distinct forms of c; four of e, i, 1; three of m, four of o, r and t; of the 
ligatures there is hardly one of less than four forms. It is fortunate that the 
pencilled lines showing the angles and slants of the different letters reproduce __ 
in the photographs so that the reader ae for himself the painstaking, ae 
microscopic and scientific drawings along with the technigues which the writer used 
in making his drawings. His technical explanations for the many forms of each 
letter and why they must be so are indeed convincing. There can be not the 
slightest doubt that here was an investigator with a keenly perceptive eye. Yet 


what he found was not two forms of type, but several forms; not bi-formed type, 
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but multi-formed. Therefore, if Bacon's biliteral cipher was embedded in the 
Novum Organum, Mrs. Gallup's demonstration of it to her students should have 
described the different members of the same font--the brothers and sisters of 
the same family, so to speak--for if the cipher were there, the many forms should 
have been recognized by her, and those with family resemblances clearly classified 
in the same font, and so indicated. (Yet Mrs. Gallup claimed that there were, as 
a rule, only two forms, and had alphabet classifications prepared on such a basis. 
One «such set is reproduced herewith (erate ‘ob: it is taken from a plate in the 2d 
edition of her book--the only edition in which it appears, for it was eliminated with- 
out any comment from the third edition.) Space prevents reproducing more than a few 
pages of Mr. Goudy's drawings, but even those few demonstrate the irreconcilable 
differences between his work, and the dual type-form requirements of Mrs. Gallup's 
decipherments by Bacon's biliteral cipher method. 

The name Goudy meant a great deal in the world of typography and type 
design; a pronouncement by him carried the weight of final authority, so great was 
his repute in his field. When his study and conclusions failed to bring to Mrs. Gallup’: 
work the technical support which Colonel Fabyan expected to obtain, the Colonel merely 
suppressed the report--but it probably dest him too great & sum of money to make 
it easy for him to destroy it; hence the manuscript now reposes in the Fabyan 
Collection--without Goudy's name appearing on it. There is, however, immediately 
underneath the title, in exactly the position where the author's name would be 
expected to appear, a curious defacement of the paper--so defaced is it, in fact, 
that not so much as a single letter of the legend once there can be made visible by 
any technical means, including grazing and ultra-violet light. Accordingly, after 
such tests did not corroborate our conviction that the paper was Goudy's work, it was 
decided that an attempt should be made to O tue handwriting with that in his 
personal papers and also to trace the paper used for this report by means of a 
comparison of watermarks on that paper with watermarks on papers in the Goudy 


Collection, which, to our good fortune, we found had also been bequeathed A 
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to the Library of Congress. We were elated to find in this uncatalogued collection 


of the great type-designer's personal papers a large envelope bearing the legend 
"With Colonel Fabyan and Staff;" inside was a smaller envelope bearing the legend 
"Novum Organum--Commissioned but not printed by Col. Fabyan." Unfortunately, and 


Jaa se our great chagrin, this envelope vas completely devoid Qf confents. Minutes later, 


Mu 
x in further search of the Goudy papers we found in an envelope labelled "Miscellaneous" 


two carbon copies of the whole typescript of his report, the original of which we 


had found in the Fabyan Collection. If we were astonished and elated at finding 


these carbon eopies this was not to end; for on the first page of these carbon copies 
a second surprise met our eyes when it was noted that the Space underneath the title 
where the author's name was expected to appear was occupied by the sub-title "Plan of 


the Investigation." This fact not only did not lay to rest our research, but stimu- 
lated the baffling query: Whatever implication could there have been in this innocuous 


sub-title to have caused Fabyan to have it so irrevocably obliterated? Considerable 
pondering over this mystery and studied reflection of Fabyan's personal characteristics 


when thwarted have led us to the following speculation as a possible explanation: 

Goudy himself caused to be erased from the original of three copies of his 
Study the sub-title and had it replaced by his own name, probably in capital letters, 
and thus it was forwarded to Riverbank. Perhaps Goudy by this time had become 
familiar enough with the personality of the man who commissioned him to do this 
study, that he suspected that the paper would never be committed to & printer's 
hands, or would in any way progress beyond the then point of being embalmed in 
typescript. Thus if our earlier suspicion be correct, that Fabyan had caused the 
name to be removed, it would have necessitated the very thorough defacing process 
which is now evident thereon -- how thorough any one who has attempted to erase 
typescript superimposed upon earlier erased typescript knows quite well. Fabyan 
on his part could not possibly have foreseen that the Goudy Collection would turn up 
some day in the Library of Congress -- with the carbon copies of his report to 
Fabyan, and therefore Fabyan doubtless believed that he had definitely and irrevocably 
removed any effectiveness the manuscript might have, because he believed that 
effectiveness to rely wholly upon Goudy's fame in the particular field. 
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Plate 00. -- Mrs. Gallup's biformed alphabet - 
applicable to the letters of the Novum Organum 
(1620); this alphabet appeared only in the 2d 
edition of her book, The biliteral cipher of — 
Sir Francis Bacon. 2 x 
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In the dier df 1953, some 30 or more years after Goudy's report was completed, 
it occurred to us that new techniques and improved methods of document examination, 
especially such as had been developed or brought into use and perfection by the 
scientists of the United States Federal Bureau of Investigation, might shed 
additional light on the question of the existence or non-existence of the biliteral 
cipher in books of the Elizabethan period, as claimed by Mrs. Gallup and her 
supporters. We accordingly sought and were fortunate to obtain the interested 
and expert assistance of Special Agent Fred M. Miller, of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, who was kind enough to conduct his experiments and studies 
entirely during his own leisure hours, this purely in the interest of science 
brought to bear upon a literary problem. We explained to Dr. Miller, in very 
general terms, the nature of the problem and gave him certain materials by 
the study of which he could gain the details necessary to provide authoritative 
answers of the following type: 

Given a fairly long passage of italic type which had been deciphered 

by Mrs. Gallup, and using a first-class photograph of such a passage 

taken from a good original, could Dr. Miller find consistency in Mrs. 

Gallup's classifications into a-forms and b-forms? Was there a very 

small or a very large amount of variation among the letters classified 

into each of the two categories? Are there characteristics which support 

Mrs. Gallup's classification into two fonts? Is it possible to identify 

letters as having come from type that originated from the same matrix? 

As to the last question, it is obvious that if such identification were 

possible it would be relatively easy to check on Mrs. Gallup's classi- 

fications in numerous instances and to find either that she had found 
characteristics which enabled her to make correct classifications and 

had indeed been consistent in her markings into a and b forms--or that 


she was entirely misguided by her subconscious; in short, that letters 
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Plate 00. -- The Prologue to Troilus and 


Cressida, as it appears in the First Folio. 


Reproduced from Copy No. 28, Folger Shake- 


Speare Library. 


The Prologue, 


N Troy there les the Scene : From Iles of Greece 
The Princes Orgillous, their high blood chaf'd 
Haue tothe Port of Athens fent their fhippes 
` Franght with the minifters and inftruments 
Of cruell Warre : Sixty and nine that wore 
Their (rownets Regall, from th Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia, and their vow is made 
To ranfacke Troy, within whofe ftrong emures 
` Therauifird Helen, Menelaus Queene, 
With wanton Paris fleepes, and that’s the Quarrel, 
To Tenedos they come, 
And the deepe-drawing Barke do there difgorge 
Their warlike frautage : now on Dardan Plaines 
The frefh and yet conbruifed Greekes do pitch 
Their brane Pauillions.Priams fix-gated (ity, 
Dardan and Timbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, 
And Antenonidus with mafsie Staples 
And corre/ponfi iue and fulfilling Bolts 
Stirre op the Sonnes of Troy. 
Now Expectation tickling skittifh fpirits, 
On one and other fide, Troian and Greeke, 
Sets allon hazard. And hither am 7 come, 
A Prologue arm d, but not in confidence 
_ Of Authors pen, or A€tors voyce ; but fuited 
jn like conditions, as our Argument ; 
To tellyou (faire Bebolders) that our Play 
Leapes ore the vaunt and firfilings of thofe broyles, 
Beginning inthe middle: : fear ting thence aa), 
To what may be digefted ina Play: 
Like, or finde fault, doas your pleafures are, 
Now good or bad, "tis but-the chance of Warre. 
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Plate 00. -- Page 23 of the Novum Organum, 1690. 


Reproduced from the Harmsworth Copy in the Folger 


Shakespeare Library. 
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inquifitioni , ac mundane perambulationi vlla ingenij; 
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Figs. 1-4. -- Reproductions of enlargements 
made by Dr. Miller of letters selected from 
The Prologue to Troilus and Cressida (Plate 


00) and from the Novum Organum (Plate 00). 
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which could be proved to have been printed from pieces of type which 
had come from the same matrix had been classified by her sometimes as 
a forms, sometimes as b fürs. 
We provided Dr. Miller with excellent photographs made by the staff photographer 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library of these two passages: 
1) The Prologue to Troilus and Cressida, from an original 
First Folio (Copy No. 28 ). 
2) Page 23 of Novum Organum, in the Harmsworth Copy of Instauratio 
Magnum (Folger Library Item No. 1162). 
In the case of both these pages we had in our possession copies of Mrs. 
Gallup's assignments of the letters into their a and b forms. Dr. Miller made 
many-fold enlargements of the letters occurring in these two pages of text and 


almost 20, 
studied them intensively in the light of his Á years experience in document 


examination. Some of the results of his studies are shown in Figs. P=) pse in 


which the first lines of each group of letters are (according to Mrs. Gallup) 
a-forms and the second lines are b-forms. 


Here, in four succinct sentences, are Dr. Miller's findings: 


n 
1. An analysis of the type disclosed the existence of a 
wide variation among those letters classified as a-font 


as well as among those classified as b-font. 


2. No characteristics were found which support the class- 
ification into two fonts such as a-font and b-font. 


3. Greater similarities were found between individual 
letters of the two different fonts than between 
various letters within the same font. 


4. No two letters were found among either of the two 
fonts which can be identified as having originated 
from the same matrix." 
We are well aware that Mrs. Gertrude Horsford Fiske in this country, and Mrs. . 
Henry Pott _ and Mr. Henry Seymour, as well as Mrs. D. J. Kindersley, in England, 
all stoutly maintain that they, as students of Mrs. Gallup, were able to reproduce 
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her readings of at least certain cipher messages, and also, in the case of the first- 
named student, secret messages not hitherto found. We shall return to Mrs. Fiske 
in due course. Seymour reiterated again and again that he deciphered Henry VII 
without any aid or assistance from Mrs. Gallup, that she was not even present when 
he did it, and that his independent reading differed from hers in only a matter of 
a few words. But Seymour never said, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
that he had never seen Mrs. Gallup's decipherment before he worked so assiduously 
at his -own; and there are those who strongly suspect that his longstanding bias 

in favor of Baconian authorship of many Elizabethan works was a psychological 
factor in producing from his subconscious memory the gist of a message which did 
not exist in his conscious memory. Both Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Kindersley were ardent 
Baconians before Mrs. Gallup published her discovery of the Biliteral Cipher. They 
did none of their work, so far as we know, except in the presence, or under the 
tutelage, of either Mrs. Gallup or her sister, Miss Wells. The fact was observed 


by a Baconian, Mr. W. L. Eagle, who (writing in the April 1949 Baconiana) stated 


that "it is not satisfactory to claim that one has checked Mrs. Gallup if a 
supporter, already convinced of her work, does so with her decipherment before him". 
And a second comment by Eagle in the same article may well explain Seymour's decipher- 
ment of Henry VII: "Opinion, as Herbert Spenser said, is often guided by the 
feelings, and not by the intellect”. 

An American who. at first. was a vociferous critic of Mrs. Gallup, came later 
to be one of her ardent defenders. Thisrwas James Phinney Baxter, who published 
his conclusions on the authorship problem in an impressive volume: The Greatest 


3 3 
of Literary Problems. The Authorship of the Shakespeare Works. Its subtitle is 


— Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1915. 


revealing: An exposition of all points at issue, from their inception to the present 


moment. After 15 chapters covering 520 pages of general discussion, Baxter comes 
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to "Ciphers." In this area of his studies he expended his greatest energies in 
testing Mrs. Gallup and her decipherments by means of Bacon's Biliteral ut 
l: 
Baxter tells of a test which he made with Mrs. Gallup as the subject, and 
X 
Op.cit., pp. 536-44. 
in which he made use of the famous “I.M. poem" in the First Folio (Plate 00): 
"Tt occurred to us that the best test of Mrs. Gallup's trustworthiness 

as a decipherer would be to enfold in the body of the 'I.M. Poem' a 

combination of German words, and submit it to her. We therefore had a ' 

photograph, many times enlarged, made of the poem, from which the letters 
were cut, and an alphabet made of the two fonts of type in which it was 
printed. Though time and patience had been devoted to distinguishing 
between the letters t, n, e, o, w, and r,the proper ones were selected 

as nearly as possible, pasted upon a large sheet of cardboard, and then 

photographed down to the original size in the Folio. This we mailed to 

Mrs. Gallup requesting her to favor us by deciphering it." 

In due time, he states, he received her decipherment of his version of 
the I.M, Poem containing his secret message, but it showed some differences 
from the message he had enfolded. He goes on to state, however, that he found, 
on further study, that he had made some errors, which he then corrected; the 
corrected version of the I.M. Poem was then sent to Mrs. Gallup, whereupon she 
responded at once with the message exactly as he had infolded it. Mrs. Gallup 


was very proud of her success in this test, for she had it reconstructed in a 


form which was used as & lesson sheet for demonstrating her work. 


To the memorie of M.W.Sbake-fpearo, —— 
E E wondred (Shake-fpeare) that thou went'fl fofcoie ° — — — — —— 
From the Worlds-Stage,tothe Graues-T yring-roome. 
Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, a 
Tels thy Spetlators that thou went fi but forth px ee 
To enter with applaufe. An Actors Art, 
(an dye,and line,to aéte a fecond part. Soe 
T hat's but an Exit of Mortalitie ; x 
This,a Re-entrance toa Plaudite. EXON CEU 
1, M. ic 
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To the memorie of M.W.Shake-/peare. 


E E wondred (Shake-fpeare) that thou went ft fo foone 
From the Worlds-Stage,to theGraues-T yrinz-roome, 

Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed worth, 

Tels thy Spe€lators, that thou went’ fl but forth 

To enter with applaufe. An Alors Art, 

(an dye, and line,toatte a fecond part. 

T hat's but an Exit of Mortalitie ; 

This,a Re-entrance toa Plaudite. 
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Following the foregoing test, Baxter devised another for Mrs. Gallup, because 
he wished to prove to himself that the type fonts in the Second Shakespeare Folio, 
as well as in the First, were classifiable. He therefore proceeded, as before, to 
photograph and greatly enlarge the Leonard Digges Poem in the later Folio; from 
this he again puzzled out and pasted down upon a sheet the particular typical 
form of each letter as he determined it to be according to Mrs. Gallup's decipherment 
of the Digges poem. On this occasion, however, he did not set up a new Digges poem, 
with a new secret message, but used the master alphabet he had reconstructed 
(see a ese to compose Sonnets XXXII, XXXVI, and XXXVIII, the open text, of 
course ,being the original and the secret text being a poem of Baxter's own 
composition. He forwarded this to Mrs. Gellup, who dispatched it back to him, by 
return mail, with his secret message revealed. This feat greatly impressed Baxter; 
thenceforward he accepted Mrs. Gallup's cipher stories as being entirely valid. 
(We shall revert to Baxter later.) 

Mrs. Gallup regarded her performance on this challenge as irrefutable proof 
of the validity of her work. Therefore the Baxter tests constituted a specific 
study for students at Riverbank, they being challenged to reproduce, or find 
independently, the hidden messages in the Baxter exhibits. Curiously enough, this 
was one thing they were always able to do, and each being greatly impressed and 
thereby led into a belief in the existence of the biliteral cipher in the Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan works, they worked with great enthusiasm, only to be met with 
disappointment in other cases in their attempts to confirm the Gallup readings. 
The -expdanation of their success in one and failure in the other, is a simple 
one: in the Baxter tests, the poems were made up, as we have just explained, from 


two and only two forms of type; in the printed books, plays and poems, multi- 


formed type appeared and the problem was to compress these many-faceted letters 


a | H6| 


Plate 00. -- Pages 540-543 as reproduced from 


Baxter's The greatest of literary problems. 


THE GREATEST OF LITERARY PROBLEMS 
XXXY III. 


How can my Muse want subiect to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pourst into my Verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearser 

0, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 

For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give invention light? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more inworth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 
And be that calls on thee, let him bring forth 


° e 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 


If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 


Yet be seems toset tbe greatest store by hiswork, 


and following Bacon’s directions, we enfolded in them a poem 
of our own, adding a prose line to contain the signature, which 
was then photographed down to the proper size so as to show 
a facsimile of the sonnets enfolding the poem in the bi-formed 
alphabet given on page 540. This we mailed to Mrs. Gal- 
lup, which reached her two days later, and was returned to us 
by next mail with the poem correctly transcribed without a 
single error. The title was “The Library," but we left it out 
to avoid furnishing the decipherer with a clue to the subject 
of the poem. 

Sonnet XXXII. and part of XXXVI., containing first. 
stanza of poem bv author as marked by Mrs. Gallup 
using letters from poem of Digges in second Folio (page 
540). 

542 


THE GREATEST OF LITERARY PROBLEMS 
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XXXII. 


j f thou surcvicve my well contented day, 
When that churl death my bones with dust shall cover 
And shalt by fortune once more resurcvey: 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased Lover: 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstript by every pen, 
‘Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men, 
Oh then vouchsafe me but this loving thought, 
Had my friends Muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this bis love bad brou ght 
To march in ranks of better equi page: 

But since be died and Poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I'll read, bis for bis love. 


XXXVI. 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves areone: 
So shall those blots that dowith me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
Jn our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though inourlives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet boursfrom lovers deli ght, 
J may not evermore acknowled ge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kind nefs honour me, 
Valef; thou take that honour from thy name: 
But donot so; 1 love theein such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 
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into two and only two classifications. 

Tests of this sort are relatively easy to prepare amd their significance 
reflects this ease in preparation: they mean exactly nothing in connection with 
proof of the thesis at issue. As we have mentioned repeatedly, there is and can 
be no question as to the possibility, indeed, the practicability, of incorporating 
biliteral cipher messages in the text of a printed work; the real question is: 
was that cipher actually incorporated in the works in which Mrs. Gallup claims to 

* have found such cipher? We have seen that Baxter had no difficulty in incorporating 
a cipher message of his own in the "I.M. Poem;" others have executed analogous 


1/ 
experiments. For example, Granville C. Cunningham incorporated in a long 


1/ 
Bacon's secret disclosed in contemporary books, London: Gay and Hancock, Ltd., 
1911, pp. 180. 


Preface a "secret" message in biliteral cipher, in which he vouchsafes to us the 


following "secret" history: 


"Bacon did not die in twenty-six, but retired into hiding, lived 
to very great age, bringing out works; he died about sixty-eight 
at age of hundred and seven; where, I know not, but probably abroad: 


/ 


this was known to some in England."2/ 


Those who scoff at the Baconians point out that some of them realize that Bacon's 


living to the ripe age of 107 years is móre or less necessay to account for his . 
x nay 1$. Weare _ 
producing practically the majority of the works of the Elizabethan period —aeaezding 
i A 
elievo... 
to,the Baconians. 
^. 2/ 
General Cartier, about whom we shall have much to say presently, tells us: 


gy 

Op.cit., p. 265. | | 
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"Thus, here is an example of a work containing a cryptographic 
passage according to the Francis Bacon system, a passage situated 

as a Sign-post to attract the attention of readers, since it is 
itself the preface to the work, and which remained almost completely 
ignored for 11 years. Mr. Cunningham wrote me in effect that to his 
knowledge only two persons had noticed and deciphered his eryptogram." 


464 
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Plate 00. -- The Preface to Granville C. 
Cunningham's Bacon's secret disclosed in 
contemporary books. The preface embodies 
& secret message in the biliteral cipher 


of Sir Francis Bacon. 


PREFACE 


Tug great interest that has grown up in recent 
years in the life and work of Francis Bacon 
induced me to collect early editions of his books, 
and of books that have a bearing on him and on 
his life. Reading these and comparing them has 
brought out many curious facts, and has sug- 
gested or compelled many still more curious in- 
Jerenees, while numberless questions that press 
for answers have sprung up. From reading and 
annotating the step to publishing is not a long 
one, though it is one often taken with great hesi- 
tation. But the facts that I have been able to 
gather together have convinced me that there Is a 
real mystery and a carefully-veiled secret about 
the life of Francis Bacon. The uncovering of all 
this has proved an absorbing pastime for myself, 
and to those who are interested in this question 
the windings of the trails I have been following 
wil, I hope, prove also attractive and stimulat- 
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Extract from "Bacon's Secret Disclosed" by Granville C. Cuningham 


Publisher: Gay & Hancock, Ltd., London 


is 
vi PREFACE 
dug. This is what has led to the production of 
the present little book, which, small though it is, 
represents the search and thinking out of some 


years. 
GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHA M. 


37, CRAVEN HILL GARDENS, W., 
August 1, 1911. 
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The Baxter tests were also always à prominent part of any demonstrations that 
were given to representatives from the academic world who came . to see 
and examine Mrs. Gallup's work. Fabyan brought to Riverbank, as a part of his 
campaign to have the biliteral cipher readings accepted in the world of scholars, 
many college and university professors. Traveling at his expense, they were then 
entertained royally on arrival at his estate. Usually treated to a lanternsslide 
lecture on the Gallup work on their first day, they were then urged to observe 
the students at work, and to spend a modicum of their week-end, or other short 
period there, in talking with, and questioning Mrs. Gallup. Professors Manly, of 
the University of Chicago, Kittredge of Harvard, Pierce of Yale, Neilson of Smith 
College, as well as many lesser names in the academic world, came to see, to 
question, and to pronounce verdict. Each was urged to keep "an open mind" until 
investigation furnished sufficient grounds for an appraisal. We research workers 


T : 
What Professor Pierce said about the biliteral cipher is to be found in part on 


page 25 
were carefully instructed as to what we could and could not say to these visitors. 
Fabyan, we could see, was conducting an advertising campaign in a businshs-like 
way, to "sell" a product; he would brook no action or word which would interfere: 
There was the equivalent of the slick card to be flashed from the pocket--the 
"Castle" made of shaded and plain stones which spelled a cipher message (Ch. V); 
the book for children: "Ciphers for the Little Folks," a kind of kindergarten 
play-book; the highlighting of startling statements that came from Mrs. Gallup's 
hidden messages, accompanied with the attempts to dull the spirit of inquiry by 
stunning if not straining the credulity of the visitor. These and other types of 
more or less startling o er by Fabyan, who, we regret_to. 468 
have to admit, was an early disciple of the sort of high-pressure salesmanship which 


has recently come into disrepute under the name of "professional hucksters." 
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In the textile world he had been a salesman par excellence; he was now merely 
transferring his talents to a new field, and in 1915 he had no more doubt that 
he should ultimately attain his goal, that of seeing Shakespeare dethroned and Bacon 
vindicated by means of Mrs. Gallup's deciphered messages, than he had of his own 
existence. Educated, he was not; gifted, he certainly was. To him the failure 
of Mrs. Gallup's work to have "caught on," to have been accepted by all and sundry, 
was simply due to faulty presentation:--he would change all ur 


1 
In the light of these rewerks it is easy to see why Fabyan had printed on the back 
cover of the first pamphlet Riverbank published on Mrs. Gallup's work a 3-stanza 
poem then quite popular, the third and last stanza of which is: 
It Couldn't Be Done 
X X X X X X X X X X X x 
There are thousands who'll tell. you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands who prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it-- 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That "cannot be done'"--and you'll do it. 
--Edgar A. Guest 
Later, after several years’ high-pressure salesmanship had apparently turned out 
to be a dismal failure, it was quite in keeping with his character to find Fabyan 
saying in a letter dated 23 March 1929, addressed to M. Yves Gylden of Stockholm: 
...The so-called Baconians are interested because they expect to use 
the results to prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, and in my opinion 
he didn't do anything of the kind, at least not in the accepted sense 
of "write" today. ...; 
for by this time Fabyan would have been quite content merely to prove the 
existence of biliteral cipher--not that Bacon put it there. 
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fathering of the Shakespeare Plays aroused so much comment both nere and abroad, 
that the story warrants telling. It deals with what in these days would be termed 
a clever and unusual publicity "stunt", but one which bordered on the dangerous, be- 
cause it carried a definite odor of collusion between Colonel Fabyan, and William 
N. Selig, then a prominent Hollywood motion-picture producer. The stunt consisted 
in a legal action, brought by Selig before Judge Richard S. Tuthill, of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, to restrain Fabyan from publishing material tending 
to prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare--Selig being then engaged in producing some 
Shakespeare Plays. The action was masked as a legal action, and, of course, no 
imtimation was given publicly that it was a publicity stunt. In order to let the 
reader judge for himself how adroitly the stunt was executed, we shall quote from 
a brochure published by Fabyan in the external form of a legal brief, a copy of 
which will be found in the Fabyan — the Library of Congress: 
1 
^ Item No..00. Circuit Court/ In Chancery/ State of Illinois - County of Cook 

ss/ William N. Selig/ vs/ George Fabyan/ et al./ (In which the existence and use 


of the Biliteral Cipher/ were passed on by Judge Tuthill)/ THE EVIDENCE IN THE 
CASE/ Charles J. O'Connor/ 1730 Tribune Building/ Solicitor for Defendants/. 
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THE BACON DECREE 
Some Evidence Relating to Ciphers Introduced in the Cause of Fabyan ads.Selig. 
The suit of Selig vs Fabyan, in the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
attracted world-wide attention. The decree of Judge Tuthill aroused 
intense antagonism, so much so that the benefits of the findings of fact 
were lost sight of. The work being done by the researchers of the River- 
bank Company which Mr. Selig sought to enjoin, on the ground that the 
publication thereof would injure him in his property rights by destroying 
the reputation of William Shakespeare, is extremely valuable even to those 
who reject the claim of Bacon's authorship revealed by the cipher. The 
claim of authorship made by the cipher messages may be denied as com- 
pletely as though it had been concealed elsewhere than in the 1623 edition 
of Shakespeare's works, but the fact that said claim exists and was con- 
cealed in cipher must be recognized. 

Legal technicalities were waived by parties litigant and their counsel 
in order to secure an issue of facts. The trial of the cause was presided 
over by one of the oldest, most experienced and capable jurists in the State 
of Illinois. The evidence was weighed, measured and examined by him 
more carefully than it usually is in even a hotly contested suit. The find- 
ings of fact by the court were as free from bias as the findings are in any 
litigated matter. 

The novelty of the proceeding, and the decision contrary to the long- 
established opinion of many people created ridicule and scoffing comments. 

The evidence introduced in the cause conclusively showed that Francis 
Bacon, in his early youth and while a student in Paris, devised a cipher to 
which he applied the name Biliteral Cipher, and which he described fully in 
his published and accredited works; that there has been no dispute regard- 
ing his authorship and the authenticity of the Biliteral Cipher, nor regarding 
its ability to conceal messages; that by following the principles of this 
cipher it is possible to hide a secret message within an apparently ordinary 
page of printed matter by the use of two slightly different forms of type 
for each letter of the alphabet; that the only restriction whatever to the 
concealment of such messages is that the external or open matter contain 
at least five times as many letters as the internal or hidden message. 

The evidence inthe Selig vs. Fabyan case conclusively shows that in 
the original folios of the works of William Shakespeare two forms of type 
were used; that these two forms of type were used systematically and not 
haphazard; that Elizabeth Wells Gallup had applied to these two forms of 
type in the original folio editions of the works of William Shakespeare the 
principles of the Biliteral Cipher as set forth in the published and accredited 
works of Francis Bacon; that the result of her application was the discovery 
of hidden messages which make a connected story; that these messages 
present certain claims as to birth and authorship; that these claims are 
appended with the name of Francis Bacon. 

The court believed the evidence on this score and found the facts 
accordingly. These facts stand legally adjudicated, even though the decree, 
for other reasons, was set aside. 

The facts are irrefutable, and the following pages present a few extracts 
from the voluminous proof produced before and accepted by Judge Richard 
S. Tuthill in this controversy. It is well worth the time of any lawyer to 
give these pages a careful examination. 
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I beg of the legal fraternity the few hours it will take to inspect the 
following facsimile proofs. The patience to master these, amd the indefatigable 
effort to give them to the world freely, deserve at least the world's kindly 
consideration of them before their rejection. If the wisdom of the ages is 
increased; if history is broadened; if justice is done, by your action hereon, 
the sense of being shared in this result will be your reward. 

Colonel Fabyan has worked ceaselessly to find the truth regardless of 

j what it was. His investigation was made without bias and his results are 

/ published without expect of reward. He has worked tirelessly for the ` 
advancement of learning ‘among civilized people and he gives you, without 
charge, the right of way he has cleared. The mystery and the secrecy are 
torn away. The story may be taken in plain English for what it is worth. 
Your knowledge of the cipher, which you may acquire by study, is a means 
by which you may check up on the translation. 

The modern edition of the Shakespeare plays presents the 256th revis- 
ion of the original folio published in 1623. The Biliteral Cipher is 
.contained only in the original edition of the folios and quartos of the plays, 
which originals, or good facsimiles of the same, may be examined at any 
of our large libraries. 


CHARLES J. O'CONNOR 

From those of us associated with him at Riverbank, however, Colonel Fabyan 
more or less gleefully made no pretense of concealing the real ruth and the 
facts--that, in reality, the legal action was brought at his instigation in 
the definite hope of bringing the names of Bacon and of Shakespeare into daily 
prominence in the newspapers of the time (1916) -- which indeed it did. Con- 
sequently the affair was for many years accepted at face value, particularly in 
England. In 1934, many years after the stunt was perpetrated, in fact, a Baconian, 
Mr. Henry Seymour, then President of the Bacon Society, got to the bottom of the 
matter, so to speak, and published the results of his inquiries in an article 


1/ 
entitled "A Belated Publication." Therein he relates: 


y mmm 


 Baconiana. Vol. XXII, No. 82, 3d Ser., Jan. 1935, pp. 33-34. 


"Referring to the legal action taken by William N. Selig against 
Colonel George Fabyan and others for a judicial decision that Francis 
Bacon was not the real author of the Plays ascribed to 'Shakespeare': 
In his decision at the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, U.S.A., 
Judge Tuthill found for the defendant, Colonel Fabyan, and awarded damages 
to him in the sum of $5000, for restraint of publication that Francis 
Bacon was, in fact, the real author. This action was tried in the year 
1916. The decision set a good many people, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
to think furiously, and the London Bacon Society issued a propagandist 
leaflet putting forth the particulars. 472 
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It now appears that Mr. William D. Austin, of Boston, U.S.A., not 
satisfied with the regularity of the case, referred the matter to a legal 
friend of his, Mr. Ralph Warlaw Gloag, who eventually obtained from Mr. John 
E. Conroy, Clerk of the Court of the said Circuit Court of Cook County, the 
following letter: 

April 30, 1934 


In re William N. Selig 
vs. B 19054 
George Fabyan, et al. 


Mr. Ralph Warlaw Gloag 
30, Pemberton Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


Replying to your letter of the 5th ultimo, I would say that on March 

9, 1916, Judge Richard S. Tuthill, then a judge at this court, entered 
an order that a writ. of injunction issue in the above entitled and num- 
bered cause restraining the defendants from publishing the five histo- 
ries, five tragedies, etc. entitled... [here follows & lengthy listing 
of the full titles/. 


On April 21, 1916, Judge Richard S. Tuthill entered a decree find- 
ing that the claim made that Francis Bacon is the author of the works 
published in the name of William Shakespeare, and the facts and circum- 
Stances in the vast bibliography of the controversy over the question 
of said authorship convinces the Court that Francis Bacon is the author 
of the works so erroneously attributed to William Shakespeare. 

The said decree further finds that the defendant, George Fabyan, 
has been damaged in the sum of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000) by the 
improvident sueing out of the injunction. 

On May 2, 1916, Judge Richard S. Tuthill entered an order va- 
cating and setting aside the decree heretofore entered and placing the 
said cause upon the calendar of Hon. Frederick A. Smith for hearing. 

I have been informed that the members of the Executive Committee, 
at the time of the entry of the decree in question, were of the opinion 
that this proceeding was instituted to exploit and advertise a moving 
picture involving the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy then being displayed 
upon the screen and that the question of the authorship of the writings 
attributed to William Shakespeare was not properly before the Court. 


Very truly yours, 
(Sed) John E. Conroy, 
Clerk, Circuit Court. 


Under these extraordinary circumstances, the Bacon Society takes the earli- 
est opportunity of withdrawing its propaganda leaflet,No. 1, from circulation, 
in the common interest of truth and fair play. 


H (enry) S (eymour). 
In spite of this emphatic repudiation in 1935, however, the autumn number 1950 


of Baconiana is found referring the the Selig Trial as if the findings were true, 
473 
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This somewhat shocking display of American advertising methods brought to 
bear upon a subject deserving the greatest respect, found little credence at 
the time (1916) with the American public, who seemed sufficiently astute to 
"see through” the stunt for what it really was. Colonel Fabyan continued his 
support of Mrs. Gallup and his efforts thereafter in a more dignified manner to. 
convince the academic world of the worth of her discovery. World War I inter- 
vened and caused the present authors while still at Riverbank to be diverted 
to cryptographic endeavors related to the war. Early in 1918 both of us left 
hipa for closer association with the war effort. But at the end of the war 
we were urged to return to Riverbank and continue the investigation of the Biliteral 
Cipher. We agreed to return but only upon the condition that we should be allowed 
complete freedom to prove or disprove the existence of the cipher wherein Mrs. 
Gallup had found the hidden messages. But we left Riverbank at the end of 1920, 
after approximately one And one Hal? years, without being permitted to reveal any 
of our findings. 

Mrs. Gallup, however, remained at Riverbank for several years longer, although 
her evecetant had progressed from bad to worse; and it was soon after we departed 
that Fabyan persuaded Genéral Henri Cartier, the French cryptographer, to turn his 
attention to the Biliteral Cipher. His favorable opinions were given wide acclaim 
in Europe, a series of articles by him being published in Mercure de France fion 


1/ 
1921 to 1923; these were then collected and extended in a book issued in 1938. We 


OO a A R 


Un Probleme de Cryptographie et d'Histoire, Mercure de France, Paris. 


shall deal with these articles and book in some detail in a later chapter. 

Mrs. Gallup's health and eye-sight required that she give up active research, 
and she was pensioned by Colonel Fabyan until her death in 1933, at the age of 87. 
Colonel Fabyan himself died in 1936, and his quite extensive and valuable library 


of cryptographic items and Elizabethan literature was willed by his widow to the 
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Library of Congress at her death in 1939. One of those volumes, now to be seen 
in the Rare Book Room, Bacon's Historiae Vitae et Mortis, bears on the inside 
back cover in Elizabeth Wells Gallup's handwriting the following inscription: 

"The hidden story in Vitae et Mortis as published in 'the Biliteral 

Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon' was deciphered from this volume. 
— Elizabeth Wells Gallup. 
Detroit, May 12, 1900." 
There also are the very volumes from which Mrs. Gallup derived the contents of 
the 1910 publication, "The Lost Manscripts," as well as most of the other original 
Bacon works wherein she had found hidden messages--the oft-mentioned Henry VII, 
for example, and the 1623 (London) and 1624 (Paris) editions of De Augmentis. 

The basic thesis in this last of Mrs. Gallup's published works is that 
Francis Bacon's (= Shakespeare's) manuscripts were hidden in a secret compartment 
in the walls of Canonbury Tower in London. There has been much speculation as 
to the whereabouts of the manuscripts of the Plays, but this has been a 
problem of more fascination to the layman than to Shakespearean scholars, for the 
absence of authentic manuscripts in Shakespeare's handwriting is one of the very 


important facts to which only sceptics of Shakespearean authorship like to point. 


Those of our readers who wish more light on what became of Shakespeare's holo- / 
; al 


graphic writings should consult Dr. James G. Mehanaway S convincing explanation. 
i. 

"Where are Shakespeare's manuscripts?" The New Colophon, No. 8, 1950, pp. 357-369. 

During the association of Mrs. Gallup with Colonel Fabyan, the latter 

published, as issuing from the Riverbank Laboratories, six very small items relating 
to the Biliteral Cipher and its applications. It is significant that there is not 
included in these publications a single example of new hidden messages, or any 
deciphered text whatsoever which had not appeared in Mrs. Gallup's earlier 
publications. While at Riverbank we were always told that Mrs. Gallup herself was 
deciphering a continuation of New Atlantis. Why did not Fabyan publish this 


r 
accomplishment, if achieved? ATS 
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` . During the 1920's and even after Mrs. Gallup's retirement in the 30's his 
campaign continued with his renewed efforts to interest new persons and groups 

in her work. Having a flare for the spectacular and striking, he was always able 
to arouse curiosity and the impillse to consider, if not to investigate, the truth 
of the cipher stories, many of which were of & content sufficiently startling to 
arouse conviction that they must be true. Among his favorites were the stories 
dealing with Bacon! royal birth; the Queen's disposal of his person at birth 
and her subsequent ordering of his life after his discovery of the facts; of his 
"brother" the Earl of Essex and his unhappy E of the plots and counterplots at 
court; of the Queen's ring and its proof of her marriage to Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. These, among others, never failed to provoke amazement and consequent 
interest. Novels were written, using portions of the cipher story as the mainspring of 
the ud Dramatically Fabyan would relate some curious and unexplained facts 


F 


See for example, The Queen's Ring, the True Romance of Queen Elizabeth, by 
Anne Meeker. Chicago, 1910. 


and their significance as proof of the truth of the cipher stories; such as the 


fact that the names of the rulers of England from William the Conqueror to au I 
2 
were painted on the stone wall in the topmost or Tower Room of Canonbury Tower 


2 
The editorial of the December, 1953 number of Baconiana is devoted ta the history 
of Canonbury Tower. The Tower section of Canonbury is believed to have been 
built between 1500 and 1532, by prior Bolton. Upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries Henry VIII gave Canonbury House to John Dudley, father of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth's longest-enduring favorite. When the 
Catholic Queen Mary came to the throne, she gave the property to a rich alderman 
whose daughter eloped from Canonbury in a baker's basket, (as reported in Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Act IV, Scene II) to marry the Earl of Northampton. It is a 
matter of record that this couple let the property to "Sir Francis Bacon Knight, 
His Majs. Attorney General." It is recorded in Nichol's Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth that the Queen visited Canonbury and that there was a room there’. 
known as "The Queen's Lodge." "Inside the upper room is a list of names, in 
Latin, of the Kings and Queens of England from William the Conqueror to Charles I. 
Between the name of Elizabeth and that of James (Jacobus) there is a word, or 
name, which has been deleted by chiselling away part of the plaster work. The 
only letter of that word or name remaining is the initial, a capital F. The 
letters are an inch or so in height and painted direct onto the wall, the whole 
forming a varnish covered area about three feet long and eight inches deep. ... 

ti 
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But what was the name following the letter F, and who deleted it, and why?" 

This portion of the inscription reads as follows: 

"Ed. Sext. Reg. Mar: Elizabetha Soror: Succedit F... 
Iacobys subsequitor Charolus..." 

The May 1954 number of this journal offers the explanation that the missing 
letters could have been EAMQ:--i.e."and James succeeds her" (the Q being an 
abbreviation for QUE). | 

(where Bacon lived for several years before or after 1617), and that the 

obvious space for one name between that of Elizabeth and James I, had at one time 

contained at least three and possibly four letters, but that these have been effaced. 

Mrs. Gallup claimed that the e F. Rex or FR.R. (Francis, Rex) were once there. 
T 

Mr. Friedman himself recently inspected this painting high up on the wall near 


> In September 1953 and again in July 1954. 

the ceiling of the Tower Room, obtaining a ladder to make close scrutiny of the 
space where the letters are missing. There is no doubt that some letters, about 
three or four, are missing, they having not been merely effaced by painting over 
them; no, they were actually excised from the wall by a sharp instrument, probably 
a chisel. A friend has suggested that the letters F. NON (Filiae non- "no issue") 
could well have followed the name of Elizabeth, and that some vandal (in disbelief 
of the notation, perhaps) decided to express his scepticism by eliminating the 


letters. 
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Another curious dnd interesting fact fe that in the Tower Room of Canon- 
bury, a secret chamber had actually once existed behind panel five, as 
discovered when Canonbury was reconstructed, at which time the secret space had 
been closed for safety reasons, thus forever preventing the opening of the 


chamber and finding es "lost manuscripts," as deciphered by Mrs. Gallup from 
L 
Resuscitatio, 1657. 


The message, which according to Mrs. Gallup's story, was placed there by Rawley, 
reads (from a longer quotation on pag ): 
"Now to reach rare papers take panell five in F.'s borer room, dn 
it under fifty with such force as to gird a spring. Follow a.b.c. 
therein. Soon will the MSS so vaunted, theme o' F.'s many bookes, bo 
your owne.” 


Revelations such as these convinced many persons that the cipher stories 

must indeed be beyond question. It must be added, too, that Fabyan did not always 
cease his efforts to make converts by the above-named methods aloné: he sometimes 
created misleading situations from which erroneous or partially faulty ` 
were drawn by persons seeking light on the existence of the cipher. The approbation 
of General Cartier was just such a case, and it was Cartier's endorsement that 

has for the past 20 years bolstered and upheld many espousers for the cause of 

Baconian 


Elizabeth Wells Gallup and her biliteral cipher. To members of the faith, it is 


monstrously incredible that the famed French cryptographer could be wrong. 
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` 
For this is definitely the position taken over and over again by believers in 

the existence of the cipher and the correctness of her cipher stories: Géneral 

Cartier, head of the French Cipher Bureau in World War I, not only believed Mrs. 

Gallup; he published his belief in her, and stated that to his satisfaction, it 

had been proved by competent technicians that the Biliteral Cipher existed as 

she had related. Géneral Cartier's endorsement has become as the Stone of Scone 

to many Baconians who found in Mrs. Gallup's cipher stories of Bacon's sonship to 

Queen Elizabeth the perfect explanation why the man they believe to have been 

the author of the Plays could not openly acknowledge them. Some twenty or more 

years after Mrs. Gallup's "discovery," a man justly famous in the field of crypto- 

graphy, whom no one could dispute (so they argued) has placed his seal of approval 

upon her. Cartier's book was published in ca” as a summing up and general answer 


l 


Un Probleme de Cryptographie et d'Histoire, Paris: Mercure de France, pp. 330. 


This book is & reprint of & series of articles and letters published in 

Mercure de France: Dec. 1, 1921, No. 563, pp. 385-400; Complément, Feb. 15, 1922, 
Vol. 154, pp. 116-124; Sept. 1, 1922, No. 581, pp. 289-329; September 15, 1922, 
No. 582, pp. 604-565; February 1, 1923, No. 591, pp. 603-635. 


to correspondents following articles by him in Mercure de France in previous years. 
All of Cartier's relations with the Riverbank Laboratories were conducted by 
correspondence --General Cartier never met in person either Mrs. Gallup, Miss Wells, 
or even Colonel Fabyan. The latter wrote General Cartier and requested his attention 
to the study of the Biliteral Cipher. Although we are not cognizant of the exact 
contents of the correspondence between the two, we can cite certain deviations from 
fact, as evidenced in General Cartier's own statements. One of these is that Mrs. 
Gallup's decipherments were produced and authenticated by a group of experts "under 
the direction of Colonel George Fabyan of the American Army." George Fabyan 
was never in the American Army or any other army. His title of "colonel" was 
bestowed on him by the Governor of Illinois, in the manner of creating that well- 
known American institution, "Kentucky colonel." Fabyan was not an "expert," 479 
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neither did he "direct" any studies, beyond supplying money for same, and saying 
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what results he wanted. He was & man of dynamic personality, & blueblood in 
ancestry and fortune, but without formal education. His adventurous spirit had 
led him to "run away" from his family when a small boy, his schooling ending at 
that time. He had great natural gifts, one of which was a voracious and verbatim 
memory. He thus could parrot the technical jargon of any given science or 
literature, because he made it & practice to keep around him persons who could 
acquaiht him with just that. We can readily understand why many people, including 
General Cartier, were rather easily influenced if not at times completely over- 
whelmed or "taken in" by Colonel Fabyan. What General Cartier meant by the “experts” 
‘who passed upon Mrs. Gallup's work, is not clear: did 
he mean that Colonel Fabyan directed Mrs. Gallup's and Miss Wells, and that they 
were the "experts," or did he mean persons like us--the students and the 
investigators? It would have been characteristic of Colonel Fabyan prmemesmzy 
to be obscure in his original statements, and then to leave uncorrected any 
misconceptions created thereby. 

No final disposition can be made of the Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis 
Bacon as interpreted by Elizabeth Wells Gallup, therefore, without al analysis 


of General Cartier's unqualified and rather sweeping «endorsement of her work. 
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Chapter XIII 


The Biliteral Cipher continued; General Cartier's findings. 


We must lead men to the particulars themselves, and 
their series and order; while men on their side must force 
themselves to lay their notions by and begin to familiarize 
themselves with the facts. 


--Bacon 


Novum Organum 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Biliteral Cipher, Continued: General Cartier's findings 


We closed Chapter V, dealing with Mrs. Gallup and Bacon's biliteral cipher, 
with the text of & resolution adopted by the Francis Bacon Society of London, at 
a meeting on 5 December 1900. It will be recalled that the Council of the Society 
and its Resolution rejected Mrs. Gallup's work and findings as unproved: The 
Society, or rather its Council, found itself "unable to give any support to the 
alleged discovery" because of Mrs. Gallup's "failure to produce a satisfactory 
key-alphabet for the cipher narrative", and because of "the inconclusive nature 
of her demonstrations". But the Gallup work and findings remained very mucha live 
topic among the Baconians, for in 1927, more than a quarter of a century after the 
adoption of the above-mentioned Resolution, the then President of the Francis Bacon 
Society, the Honorable Sir John A. Cockburn, complained that despite the findings 
of the Council many years before, "a great portion of the official journal of the 
goedsty; Baconiana, has been taken up by the question of the biliteral cipher, 
as sua no one, even after patient study and desire to be convinced, has been 
able independently to follow it". 


1 
Baconiana,Vol. XIX No. 73, December 1927, p. 99. 


There arose very promptly upon the Cockburn attack, a defender of Mrs. 


Gallup. Mr. Henry Seymour, one of the staunchest of the Baconians, in T same 
2 
issue of Baconiana, wrote a rejoinder in which he contended as follows: 


27 a TCT NE CS CA Oe eT qo Oa eR age 
Op.cit., p. 106. 


."... The onus probandi is certainly on the shoulders of those who 
affirm the reality of Mrs. Gallup's deciphering, and as far as I know 
there is no attempt to shirk its responsibility. The whole question resolves 
itself into & necessity for the strictly experimental examination of Mrs. 
Gallup's classification of symbols, as set forth by her, to the end of 
arriving at a correct conclusion whether, or to what extent, the decipherment 
. is accurate or otherwise. This method has never been attempted so far. by 
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the Bacon Society, in spite of the unctuous resolution of more than a 
quarter-of-a-century old, and that is why it is felt by many of us that 

it is high time to put this work to a thoroughly impartial scientific 
investigation, by reason of its tremendous importance to our subject 

if it can be proven. The fact that Sir John or anyone else have not 

yet been able, independently, to follow it is no evidence of its unreality. 
On the other hand those who can claim to have some skill in the art of 
cyphers, such as the experts of the Riverbank Laboratory and General Cartier 
(head of the Cryptographic Department of the French Army during the late 
war), are convinced that Mrs. Gallup's deciphering is genuine." 


A decade later Cartier's-findings were again va subject of an article. 
2 l 
This one was by the President of the Bacon Society : 


l 


Theobald, B. G.,' Mrs. Gallup's Competence." Baconiana, Vol. XXII, No. 8h 
(Third Series),June, 1936, pp. 125-126.. ; 2 


"Knowing that most readers of BACONIANA are but slightly interested 
in cipher work, I do not wish to inflict an article on them, but merely 
to suggest a few points for consideration in reference to Mr. Ewen's 
article in the last issue. /Oct. 1935/... It would therefore be well to 
bear in mind the following points at least: 


Ls we 
2. eee 
3. eee 
? L. eee 
5. eee j > 
6. In his articles in the Mercure de France, Sept., 1922, 


General Cartier, chief of the cryptographical staff of the Allies 
in the Great War, stated, inter alie (I translate his French): 
"We think it right to insist on the fact that from the standpoint 
of cryptography we have personally undertaken the work of checking 
& considerable number of passages, and that we are of opinion that 
the discussion should leave on one side the cryptographical point 
of view, which seems to us unassailable.” 
Tics vd 
8. In another article (Fly-leaves, Nov. 1923, p. 319) General 
Cartier stated, among other conclusions: "I consider the decipherings 
accomplished by Mrs. Gallup and verified by the cryptographers of 
Riverbank Laboratories under the direction of Colonel Fabyan to be 
authentic". And again: "I express no opinion concerning the other 
decipherings made by that lady, whose good faith in any case appears 
to me to be &bove all suspicion." 
|^. 9. ... [In re Baxter test/. 
In view of these and other considerations, ny own opinion is that judgment 
should be suspended on the validity of Mr. Ewen's findings, and certainly 
that no case has been made out for distrusting Mrs. Gallup's work as a whole." 
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It will perhaps weary the reader to keep on citing references to the high 
regard with which defenders of Mrs. Gallup refer to Cartier's estimate of her 
work but one more, we feel, will justify itself by way of exemplifying the 
sweeping and categorical statements made by some Baconians, with respect to 
the alleged studies and findings of certain cipher experts: 


"A very casual examination of italic letters shows us that the 
cypher exists. ...The heads of the Secret Services of America, 
England, and France in the Great War have declared there is a 
genuine cypher which could neither have been fabricated or imagined 
by Mrs. Gallup. No amount of denial by literary men, who know 
nothing about Cyphers and Codes... will abrogate the truth. ... 
Cypher experts like General Cartier, late head of the French Secret 
Service have not only declared the cypher exists, but it has on the whole 
been correctly interpreted."1/ 


T : 
~ Dodd, Alfred, The marriage of Elizabeth Tudor. London: Rider and Co., 1940. p. 90. 


No doubt the reader will have already noted how the findings of one such 
expert Wee by this time (1940) grown to become those of "the heads of the Secret 
Services of America, England, and France." We presume that[colonel Fabyan has 
thus become transmuted to the "head of the Secret Service of America;" General 
Cartier,"the head of the Secret Service of France," and one Major Stevenson (of 
whom something will be said on 2: Uo tior "the head of the Secret Service of 
England." In none of these cases is the statement true. The one investigator. 
whose career may be considered to have come at least within hailing distance of 
that of "head of the French Secret Service"issGeneral Cartier, a French Army 
reservist who was the chief of the cryptanalytic service in the Deuzieme Bureau 
("G-2") of the oun Staff of the French Army during the years 191h-18. 

UU eme references to General Cartier are of considerable interest 
and highest importance in connection with any study of Mrs. Gallup, we shall have 


to go into his researches and findings in some detail. 
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But first, before going more deeply into the matter of Cartier's connection 
with Colonel George Fabyan, the Riverbank Laboratoreis, and Mrs. Gallup, it is 
very important to note that all of Mrs. Gallup's published decipherments made 


their appearance in print at least a dozen years before she came to Riverbank 


Laboratories; in 1913. Indeed, we must emphasize the significant fact that after 
she came to Riverbank not a single new piece of decipherment was published, to 
add to the corpus of decipherments put into print before she came there. However, 


we know that she worked hard on the project of completing decipherment of Bacon's 
New Atlantis and it may be that she never completed the task in & form that could 
be published. And it may also be that with her death in 1933, and with the death 
of Colonel Fabyan 3 years later, the impetus to publication was lacking. However, 


` we do not wish to conjecture more than this 2 in the absence of access to 
l 
the papers and worksheets left by Mrs. Gallup. 


1/ C RNS CO UN Ue e M I ee CIENT TS RR UNUM IU cox UNO pa 
~ We under stand that all of her papers, including worksheets, were entrusted by 
Colonel Fabyan to the late Mr. George B. Curtis, of Lehigh University; Mrs. | 
Curtis, his widow and Dean of Moravian College, Bethlehelm, Pa., has not as 
yet found it expedient to afford access to serious students who wish to consult 

Mrs. Gallup's papers. 


In Chapter V we made it clear, we hope, that we were more than disinterested 
observers on the scene at the Riverbank Laboratories where and when Mrs. Gallup 
lived and did her last work: one of us (Elizabeth S. Friedman) participated 
actively in cue work there, first as a student and then as a co-worker with 
Mrs. Gallup for over a whole year and as a full-time vocation, while the other 


(William F. Friedman), although engaged in research in an saltogether different 
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field entirely separate from the work of Mrs. Gallup, took a considerable interest 
in her researches and, in fact, during leisure hours was glad to be of assistance 
to her by way of making drawings and plates of one sort or another at the request 
of Colonel Fabyan, her patron. These plates now figure prominently in those 
publications of the Riverbank Laboratories which deal with the work of Mrs. Gallup 
on the biliteral cipher, but the fact that they were prepared as herein indicated 
does Wee necessarily imply any indorsement whatever of the work of Mrs. Gallup. 

In fact, like most others, we did not endorse or subscribe to that work, for Mrs. 
Gallup's theories and her results as & general rule strained the credulity of most 
investigators and we were no exceptions. 

At the end of 1920 we left Riverbank Laboratories to go into government 
service, never to return to Riverbank except for a few hours' visit at rare 
intervals. In 1921 rumors reached us of an impending visit to Riverbank by 
the eminent French expert, General Cartier, for a first-hand study and in- 
vestigation of Mrs. Gallup's work on the biliteral cipher. We had, of course, 
known of Cartier of the French Army during the Great War (191h- 1918); we 
knew, too, that he was considered a cryptologist with an extensive military back- 
ground and long experience in practice. However, we did not learn until many 


1/ 
years later that Cartier never visited Riverbank. All his knowledge 


For instance, in Baconiana for June 1923 attention is invited to the 

Cartier articles in the Mercure de France. The author goes on to say: 

"General Cartier having been impressed by the internal evidence of the alleged 
decipherings, lost no time in paying & visit to the Fabyan Laboratory to 
investigate further and judge for himself the scientific accuracy of the work." 
This statement is quite in error, as we ascertained by writing to Mrs. Cora 
Jensen Tyzzer, & former Riverbank Laboratories employee who was at Riverbank 
until Colonel Fabyan's death, in 1936. General Cartier himself says that the 
projected visit to Riverbank was never made. 
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of the personnel, facilities, and work of the Laboratories was therefore gathered 


o, by are 


either from correspondence exchanged with or from study of the 


various so-called Riverbank Laboratories Publications on Cryptography. 


1 


Now it must be emphasized and clearly understood that those publications 


were of two very different sorts. In the first category were a small number of 
d 4 


very short papers which dealt with the work of Mrs. Gallup on the Baconian biliteral 


These publications dealing with the biliteral cipher were as follows: 
Powell, J. A. The Greatest Work of Sir Francis Bacon, 1916, pp. 14 


Anon, Hints to the decipherer of The Greatest Work of Sir Francis Bacon, 
1916, pp. 15. 


Pott, Mrs. Henry. Hints for deciphering The Greatest Work of Sir Francis 


Bacon, n.d., pp. 17 


Anai, The keys for deciphering The Greatest Work of Sir Francis Bacon, 
1916, pp. 100 


Crain, Dorothy. Ciphers for the little folks, 1916, pp. 73. 


Cipher; in the second category were over a dozen other papers which dealt with 


the cryptanalysis of certain types of cryptographic systems--and these papers 


had nothing whatever to do with the biliteral cipher or any other ciphers employed 


2/ 


in the problem of Shakespearean cauthorship. Those of the first category were 


These publications, dealing with crypt 


ography and cryptanalysis as technical 


fields in cryptology, were as follows (all except Nos. 19, 21, 50, and 75 were 
by William F. Friedman; No. 19 was by Lenox R. Lohr and William F. Friedman; 
No. 21 was by William F. and Elizabeth S. Friedman; Nos. 50 and 75 (not crypto- 
graphic, strictly speaking] were by H. O. Nolan): 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


No. 22 
(French) (Translation of preceding) 


A method of reconstructing the primary alphabet 1917, pp. 9. 
Methods for the solution of running-key ciphers, 1918, pp. 42. 

An introduction to methods for the solution of ciphers, 1918, pp. 46. 
Synoptic tables for the solution of ciphers, 1918 pp. 16. 

Formulae for the solution of transposition ciphers, 1918, pp. 2h. 
Several machine ciphers and methods for their solution, 1918, pp. 58. 
Methods for the reconstruction of primary alphabets, 1918, pp. 14. 
Synoptic tables for the star cipher, 1915, pp. 27. 


The index of coincidence and its applications in cryptogra 1922, pp.87 


L'indice de coincidence et ses applications en cryptographie, 1921, 
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No. 22, Part II Decryptement du system cryptographique du Commandant 
(French) Schneider, 1921, pp. 32. a French translation of Part II of 


Pub. No. 22, French) 


No. 22, Appendix An of the science of statistics to cryptography, 
1922, pp. 
No. 22, Appendix A ication des methodes de la statistique a la cryptographie, 
(French) 1922, pp. 9. (A French translation of the paper under the 
English title above) 
“No. 50 The production and detection of messages in concealed 
writings and images, 1916, pp. 20. 
fio. 75 Memorization methods specifically illustrated in respect 


of their applicability to codes and topographic material, 
1919, pp. : 


prepared by, for, or with Mrs. Gallup, largely with the help of Dr. J.A. Powell, 
who had been director of the University of Chicago Press prior to joining the Staff 
of the Riverbank Laboratories. Those of the second category were, with the 
exception of the last two, prepared by the present authors. In cryptologic circles 
today, it is the indictio of the second category, which are in mind when 
reference is made in the literature to the Riverbank Publications on Cryptography 
and which have in a small way become rather widely knownin cryptologic circles. 
One, indeed, was regarded so well by the General Cartier, whose studies of Mrs. 
Gallup's us we are to scrutinize ,that he, as the then head of the Cipher Bureau 
of the French Army, caused that Riverbank publication to be translated and printed 
for that Bureau from the English original in manuscript before the. English 

edition was te ` ti (Somehow or other the authorship of that paper, or at 


D UH x £ x 
See list of titles under footnote O, p. vdd 


least a signifiant portion of it, came to be attributed to Cartier--without any 
basis for such attribution, of course.) 

The Index of Coincidence and one or two other papers of a rather advance 
technical character (for those days) served to enhance the repute of the cipher 
staff of the Riverbank Laboratories and of the owner and director thereof, Colonel 


AL) 
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George Fabyan. By a gore of reflected glory, perhaps, and assisted by the title 
Colonel, he, too, gained repute as a great expert--in the eyes of the very trusting, 
if not naive, General Cartier. We say “trusting if not naive" because it is evident 
from his writings that the General drew many erroneous inferences and made many 
wrong deductions which, we regret to have to admit, Colonel Fabyan unfortunately 


appears not to have made attempts to correct. Hence, the kindly General concluded 


that the technicians who had produced the technical papers on cryptologic subjects 


were the same as those who, under Mrs. Gallup's guidance, produced the decipherments 
in the Shakespeare Plays; and, unfortunately, Colonel Fabyan appears to have made no 


effort to disabuse the General's trusting mind of his error in this regard. 

And now let us see what Cartier's opinion was of the work of the Riverbank 
laboratories in the field of cryptography. We shall listen with great respect and 
confidence to what he says because he was, indeed, a cryptologist of great repute and, 
as already stated, was during the four years of World War I the directing head of the 
very competent cryptanalytic bureau of the French Army in the Deuzieme Bureau (G-2) 
of the French Army General Staff. We should also pay ved) careful attention to what 
Cartier says because so many fervent believers in the Baconian authorship thesis 
. constantly quote him, as witness the following quite recent testimonial by the 


3 i 
Editor of Baconiana, which is typical: 


y 
Baconiana, Vol. XXXVI, No. 142, January 1952, p. 3. 
s i oot LL LN Pc A Qu o RE 


"The most brilliant exposition of these /ciphers carrying the secret 
Story of Bacon's life/ perhaps is demonstrated by Gen. Cartier, chief of 
the Cipher Department of the French Army in the first World War of 1914- 
1918, in his work 'Un probleme de Cryptographie d'Histoire [sic/, 1938.' 
-.. Bacon's opponents can only meet this evidence by flouts and sneers 
or by ignoring these ciphers." 


We shall certainly not ignore Cartier's evidence, nor shall we 
meet it with flouts and sneers. And although we shall take a careful look 


at his evidence we shall at the same time take nothing for granted. 
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Cartier's very first article, entitled "Un problème d' histoire et de 
cryptographie" was published in the Mercure de France in two installments, 
the first on 1 December 1921, the second on 15 February 1922. Several more 
articles in the same journal followed in 1922 and 1923. These were all collected 
in a book published in 1938 entitled Un problème de cryptographie et d'histoire. 
There seems to be a change in emphasis in the two titles: in his earliest 
writings Cartier was concerned with a problem primarily of history and secondarily, 
of cryptography; in his later ones the order is reversed. We shall see the 
reason behind this reversal in emphasis. 

Since the book which he published in 1938 contains everything in the 
articles and a bit more, we shall deal with its contents and not refer to the 
individual articles. In addition to the articles collected in book form, there 
is but one more article which we shall study. It appears in a now defunct 
publication known as Fly Leaves of the Ladies' Guild of Saint Albans, and the 
issue of interest to us is the one that appeared in November 145: It is 
L ; 

New Series No. l}, pp. 316-319, incl. 
clear from statements in his story that Cartier did a certain amount of work 
himself on the photographs of pages of texts sent him by Fabyan. Such labor is 
entirely to his credit, for in this respect he differed a good deal from Fabyan 
who, we regret to state, never applied himself to such a detailed study. Now in 
order to give the reader the opportunity to see at first hand what Cartier has to 
say on the subject we shall be pardoned for quoting liberally from his texts such 
extracts as will make clear his position in the controversy as to the validity of 


Mrs. Gallup's decipherments. 
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"Tn the article in Baconiana which we cited above, Mr. Frank Woodward 
declares that after having worked under Mrs. Gallup's direction he had 
come to identifying correctly 70 to 80 percent of the a and b forms of 
letters." 


1 

[We may be justified in asking, "what is the standard against which one 
can safely judge when the identifications are correct or incorrect?" Is it 
to be Mrs. Gallup's classification of the letters? But it is Mrs. Gallup's 
very own standards that are under scrutiny. If we start the investigation by 
granting that her work is beyond question accurate and is to be established 
as the standard, the answer to the investigation is completely foreclosed -- 
there need be none./ eae 


1 
Matter in brackets represents our own comments on Cartier. 


"Moreover, Mr. William Rawley also states that he made similar researches 
but had failed in identifying the letters B, I, L, M, N, P, S, and Z: the 
proportion of correct letters that remain is below 70 percent of the total 
number of letters." 


[The reader must not fail to remember that the statement Rawley is said . 
to have made about the biliteral cipher must not be taken as completely beyond 
suspicion. Mr. Rawlev, it is true, was Bacon's Chaplain and literary executor: 
But the statement General Cartier quotes came from Mrs. Gallup's deciphered 
story, not from anything Rawley said in any of his own published work or in any 
of Bacon's. In other words, Mrs. Gallup used her own decipherments in order 
to put words into the mouth of Mr. Rawley. What confidence can be placed 
therein if we are to use such & statement in & critical analysis of her 
decipherments?/ | | : 


"We are going to see that it would have been sufficient for these two 
operators /Woodward and Rawley/, a bit familiar no doubt with cryptographic 
operations, to pursue their researches methodically in order to achieve a 
solution. 


"In order fully to comprehend the method employed when one finds oneself 
confronted with ambiguities or errors, we will take the example given on 
page 55 where we will assume to be doubtful the type forms of the eight letters 
Rawley indicated above as the ones he could not identify correctly. 


"We are therefore going to recopy the first groups, assuming that all 
. the letters have been correctly classified into a and b form, except for 
the letters B, I, L, M, N, P, 8, Z, the form of which is doubtful and which 
we will indicate by a dot having the power of being either an a or a b as 
a, consequence. m d 


"We thus have the following groups: 
. aaa 8..8. aabbb aab.a b.... 
aa.bb ..aaa ab.b. ab.b. abbb. 
baabb aaaab ab..a ab... baaa. 
&..bb ba... aabbb .aaaa baaba" 
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[Me carefully checked the classifications indicated against the markings 
of the letters on page 55 of Cartier's book and found two important errors, 
one in the 7th and the other in the 8th group. The 7th should be "..aa." 
not "..aaa"; the 8th group should be "ab..a", not "ab.b.". In addition we 
call attention to the fact that at the point under study in the Novum 

Organum (see Cartier, p. 38), the word "quadam" is rendered as "quaedam" 
by Gallup and Cartier. In other words, an extra letter "e" has been inserted 
without warrant. This letter would of course. make the duc ur a groupings 
into fives wrong. However, we shall take General Cartier's groupings exactly 
as he gives them, errors included./ 

"The first group, '"..aaa" can be: 

aaaaa corresponding to the letter A 
abaaa corresponding to the letter I 
baaaa s UE to the letter R. 
bbaaa is a final possibility but: 

"The solution bbaaa cannot be retained, because no group in Bacon's 
alphabet begins with bb. 


"The second group /a..a./ can be: 
aaaaa, corresponding to the letter A 
aabaa corresponding to the letter E 
abbaa corresponding to the letter N 
aaaab corresponding to the letter B 
aabab corresponding to the letter F 
abbab corresponding to the letter O." 


[Here is a bad and careless error on Cartier's part. The group "a..a." 
yields the following possibilities in addition to the ones he lists: 
abaaa corresponding to the letter I 
abaab corresponding to the letter K/ 


"Consequently, the initial bigram can be: 
AA AE AN AB AF AO 
IA IE IN IB IF IO 
RA RE RN RB RF RO. 


[Tf we add the possibilities Cartier overlooked by error, we would have: 
AA AE AN AB AF AO AI AK 
IA IE IN IB IF IO II IK 
RA RE RN RB RF RO RI RK/ 


"A certain number of these can immediately be eliminated as improbable 
as the beginning of & word in English: 
AA AE AO 
IA IE IB IO 
RN RB RF. 


[Cartier assumes, entirely without warrant, that & cipher message begins 
at this very point--an assumption an examination of Mrs. Gallup's work will 
quickly dispel. However, let us grant that the assumption is valid at this 
time, and agree with him in eliminating the digraphs he discards as possible 
initials in English.7 
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"There remain for study only the following: 
AN AB AF IN IF RA RI RO." 


(Here, again General Cartier made a very cĉareless and serious error: 
he has somehow picked up as a possibility the digraph RI and has perhaps 
accidentally omitted RE as a possible initial digraph in the case under 
study. RE as an initial digraph in English ranks among the first five in 
frequency of occurrence in literary English text. Its omission is almost 
unforgivable because even in French it is a digraph of high frequency. 

What warrant is there for assuming, as Cartier does, that a word or a 
sentence begins at this particular spot in the external text? In fact, the 
spot chosen appears a most improbable one--in the middle of a two-letter word 
("in") which is the third word in the initial sentence of the paragraph 

(see Cartier, p. 38). If this limitation were removed, the deciphered 

text would not necessarily have to begin with letters likely to commence 

a word in English, as Gallup and Cartier have assumed to be the case. 


"The third group aabbb corresponds to the letter H. 


"The fourth group aab.a can be: 
aabaa corresponding to the letter E 
aabba corresponding to the letter G. 


"From which the initial tetragrams: 
ANHE, ABHE, AFHE, INHE, IFHE, 
RAHE, RIHE, ROHE, 
ANHG, ABHG, AFHG, INHG, IFHG, 
RAHG, RIHG, ROHC. 


"The only tetragrams to be retained are obviously. the following: 
ANHE, ABHE, INHE, IFHE. | 


"The last, IFHE, is evidently the most probable." 


[Again General Cartier made & careless statement, for IFHE is by no 
means "evidently the most probable' --INHE is just as good a beginning in 
English--and maybe a good deal more likely--than IFHE. Could it be. that 
General Cartier's mind was already polarized or tuned to IFHE--because 
Mrs. Gallup's translation began with those two words? We think we have 
perhaps already bored our readers by pointing out errors and careless or 
unwarranted assumptions in General Cartier's work and shall therefore omit 
pointing out further errors. let us go to the point where he is ready to 
put letters into & sequence to form the intelligible plain text./ 


[Cartier proceeds in the same manner to ascertain what the next eight 
letters could be, and we accept his findings, showing them in the next diagram 
in the appropriate columns. 


"Let us now consider the first twelve letters, writing down the possible 


. Solutions: 


[Cartier now discards tetragrams and returns to the consideration of 
individual letters ./ 
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1.2" 3^4 948 1 0:9 10 di. Je 
& NO SOHO Sp R D OA Lo S LOT U B 
AB S Lo M. MS V 
i N /sic/ RS Ru po p 
To E UV Q; Q 
; W 
X 
Y 


"The 10th and llth letters, before B, can only be PU. 
"The 8th and 9th, before PUB, are probably LL. 


"Prom which follow H as the 6th letter, S as the 5th, A as the Tth, 
and finally the follow initial sequence: 


"IF HE SHALL PUB ... 


"The last trigram suggests the word PUBLISH, which is possible, the 
letters LISH being able to correspond respectively: 
L ababa for the 13th group ab..a, 
I abaaa for the 14th group ab..., 
S baaab for the 15th group baaa., 
H aabbb for the 16th group a..bb. 


"The decipherment is completed in this same manner, advancing progressively 
and judiciously, the letters and the words already determined permitting 
limiting the number of trials that remain for suggesting letters and words 
likely to follow. 1/ 


p 


mn [We shall return to this most significant paragraph presently./ 


"Erroneous identifications can of course complicate the work and will 
sometimes suggest incorrect words. 


"But the errors, as well as the indeterminate cases, eliminate 
themselves bit by bit and it can be estimated that as soon as the correct 
identifications reach 60 to 70 percent of the letters the correct reconstruction 
of the plain text can be counted upon without much difficulty. 


"Naturally, errors in encipherment can only increase the difficulties 
in the work of decipherment. But in general if these errors are isolated ` 4 


ones, they do not constitute an insuperable obstacle. 94 
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"However, it is necessary to recognize that, in the exceptional cases 
some wrong words could be substituted for the correct ones, especially if 
they have the same number of letters and some letters in common, and if 
the meaning of the sentence does not permit recognizing the error. 


"The example which I have just given and of which the reader can 
complete the discussion by examining all the solutions grammatically 
possible, seems to me to be sufficient to demonstrate that there are 
cases in which it is unnecessary to add or to eliminate letters in order 
to construct a correct text." 


? Just what Cartier means by the last paragraph is not clear. However, he 

does invite the reader to complete the disucssion by examining all the salutions 
grammatically possible and this invitation we accept with alacrity. We shall take 
the diagram with which he concludes his demonstration (not correcting it for the 


errors we found): 


1 e 3 t 8 5 T] 80 9 10 a 19 
A N. H B. D À L LL P. UB 
A B S I" M M Q Ç 
I N(sic) PH B. P P 
Po y UV a. Ó 

W 

X 

Y 

É 


The General obtains from this series of letters and alternatives the sequence 
IF HE SHALL PUB/LISH/; but since he has invited us to examine all grammatically 


possible solutions we offer the following as an alternative to his solution: 
IF HERD ALL PUB/LIC OFFICIALS... 
IN HER DAMP PUB/ES... 
IF HER DIMM PUB/LICITY..... 

Other solutions are not impossible. They become a bit easier if a very few 


"corrections" are permissible. For instance, let us assume that a change is 
permissible (we shall show later that under Mrs. Gallup's thesis, such changes are 
always permissible) in the classification of only seven of the 60 letters comprising 
the first twelve 5-letter groups given by Cartier and here shown on eae the change 
merely being to make the changed letters indeterminate rather than a or b forms as - 


i 
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classified by Mrs. Gallup and presumably verified by General Cartier. 


groups before and after these changes have been made (indicated by arrows) are 


as follows: 


The original groups -- . «882 

The groups with changes-- ..aaa 
v 

The original groups -- . aaa, 


The groups with changes-- "9408 


If we now compose our sequence of letters and possible alternatives, we have: 


a..a. aabbb 
Ae "I-A dan 


y vy 
ab.b. ab.b. 
a..b. Beas 

4 


a> 


aab.a 
aab.a 


abbb. 
abbb. 


bz. 
Dives 


baabb 
baabb 


108 l 05.460 7 5 9 0 Eb 22 
Sie P B R 4 A08 A P D n 
T 5 G € 9 Bp OUR Db O B .q 
R E T. 0 I T € 
F UV D N E-D 
I W 8 R Lb BR 
K 2 ROW M . 
N Y G Ps 
0 AoE Q . 
y 
Q 


aa. tb 
as, ee 
T 


aaaab 
aaaab 
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The "secret text" could begin REFERENCE PUB..., or REFER BACK..., etc. In other words, 
in the original 12 groups, comprising 60 letters to be classified into a and b forms, 
Cartier assumed that 18, that is 30% of the letters were indeterminate and could be 
either a or b forms; the "plain text" he derived from these 12 groups was IF HE 
SHALL PUB...; we, however, obtained from exactly these same groups three differing 
"plain texts;" and if we are permitted to add but seven more indeterminate cases 
to the 18 Cartier assumed, making 25 or 42% indeterminate letters in all, we 
obtain a totally different "plain text," viz., REFERENCE PUB..., or REFER BACK. 
When the differentiation between a forms and b forms is subject to so much doubt as 
is generally the case in the work of Mrs. Gallup (except in the relatively few 
instances of capital letters of obviously quite different type forms and of the 
two obviously quite different but relatively infrequent lower-case letters "v" 
and "W"), the percentage of indeterminate letters used in this analysis may be 
taken to be below rather than above the percentage which might be normal. It is 
obvious that what is at the heart of the problem of appraising the authenticity of 
Mrs. Gallup's decipherments is this very factor, that of the difficulty, amounting 
to an indeterminacy, in classifying the great majority of the letters: if we are to 
allow a certain degree of indeterminacy, attributable to defects in printing, worn 
type, dryness or dampness of paper, and so on, how much shall be allowed before we 
would begin to lose confidence in the validity of decipherment? Shall we say 
10, 20, 30, 40%? Obviously, as we approach an indeterminacy TUS to 50% 
of the letters we begin to have less and less confidence in the authenticity of 
a decipherment--for if half the letters are indeterminate and if they are well 
scattered Gouied the text the number of alternative or possible readings 
becomes so high as to permit iens cheery. ait equally valid. On the other hand, 
if the degree of indeterminacy is low, much less than 50% overall, and if the 
indeterminate letters are well concentrated in odd part of the text, then that 
part of & decipherment which contains no or very few doubtful letters may be of 


unquestionable validity. We shall revert to this point in our next chapter. 
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General Cartier's firm beliefs in regard to Mrs. Gallup's works are 
summarized most succinctly in the following terms in a very short article he 
wrote in Fly-Leaves, cited above: 

1. There is a cryptographic system invented by Bacon between 1576 
and 1579 and described by him for the first time in the work Advancement of 
Learning published in London in 1605; 

2. The printing establishments of the Bacon period had the assortments 
of type forms necessary for the application of the system for enciphering 
secrets hidden under any external texts whatever; 

3. No one has, at least to my knowledge, discovered any document 
(manuscript notes or correspondence) clearly signaling an application 
‘of Bacon's system in printed or other works. 

4. I consider as authentic the decipherments made by Mrs. Gallup and 
verified by the cryptologists of the Riverbank Laboratories under the 
direction of Colonel Fabyan; 

5. I have no opinion whatever as regards the other decipherments 
made by that lady, whose good faith, however, appears to me to be beyond 
all suspicion; 

6. T disavow all competence as regards the conclusions to be drawn 
from the enciphered autobiography of Francis Bacon. 

We agree entirely with QWNSEKX Cartier's lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th points; we 
disagree most emphatically with his th point; and we agree with the latter part of 
his 5th point so far as regards Mrs. Gallup's honestly and sincerity. 

In addition to the errors he himself made in his analysis of Mrs. Gallup's 
decipherment in the Novum Organum, ERXRXHA Cartier made a serious mistake in 
assuming that the cryptanalysts who wrote the publications listed under footnote 
2 +37 | 
O on page 00 were the same ones who worked on Mrs. Gallup's decipherments and 
that they had indeed verified them or found them valid. 

But there remains this question: Géneral Cartier states specifically 
that he himself verified some of Mrs. Gallup's deciphered text in the Novum 
Organum and that "despite some differences which existed between his classifications 
of letters into their a and b forms and Mrs. Gallup's classifications, his 
decipherment agreed with hers save for about 10 percent of the letters and save 
for a few words." Shall we accept his statement without reservatioré? How is. it 
that no other cryptologists have had the same experience? How many létters did he 


study all told--10, 50, 100, 1000? This he does not tell us unequivocally. Here 
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is what he said in his article in Fly-Ieaves: 


"T took one of the photographs of a few pages of the Novum Organum 
on which the a and b forms had been determined by Mrs. Gallup"/ which Colonel 
Fabyan had sent me; “I numbered the letters by indicating the line number 
followed by the codi number in the line. I cut all the letters apart 
and grouped all the a' s, all the b's, and so on, which gave me 24 groups of 
letters. In each of these groups I selected two letters very clearly different 
from each other; I compared all the other letters with these two letters 
and I arrived at dividing each group into three subgroups, one (the most 
numerous) which I called the a group, another which I called the b group, 
and lastly the third which comprised the letters of doubtful classification. 

"My classification for the majority of the letters agreed with that 
of Mrs. Gallup; there was disagreement to the extent of about 10 percent of 
the letters; as to the letters which I had considered to be of doubtful 
form I decided I was in error and adopted Mrs. Gallup's classification for 
them." 

"However that may be and despite the differences there were between my 

classifications and those of Mrs. Gallup, my decipherment agreed with hers 
save for a few words." 


But BB Cartier cites no actual "igus. where we wish he had. He says 


that he "took one of the photographs [on which the a and b forms had been determined 
by Mrs. Gellup/ which Colonel Fabyan had sent me" and presumably the page which 

he used is the one that figures so prominently in the Cartier book (Novum 

Organum, p. 192; Cartier book, p. 38-39, p. 55-56, p. 214-220). We have distributed 
the letters of page 192 of the Novum Organum into a and b forms as classified by 
Mrs. Gallup, and find the following distributions for the lower-case letters 
composing the deciphered text given by Cartier on page 56: 


"If he shall publish what is conceal'd herein let him winnowe it well. 
If he doe this not, the booke must displease which should afford pleasure." 
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Now et up try to see how he proceeded with the work. He found a total of 
61 lower-case/a's in the piece of text. As to how he classified the letters 
of his collection of the lower-case a's into three subgroups, "one (the most 
numerous) which I called the a group, another which I called the b group, and 
lastly the third which comprised the letters of doubtful classification" the only 
thing he tells us as to the exact numbers of Tettero in these subgroups is 
that there was "one (the most numerous)" which he called the a group. How many 
more a's did he find or place in the subgroup he classified as the a-form a's 
than he found or placed in the subgroup he classified as the b-form a's? 
These are some.of the figures and data we should like to know before eee accept 
his statement that his decipherment agreed with Mrs. Gallup's "save for a few 
words". It is true that he says "My classification for the majority of the 
letters agreed with that of Mrs. Gallup; there was disagreement to the extent of 
about 10 percent of the letters; as to the letters which I had considered to be of 
doubtful form I decided I was in error and adopted Mrs. Gallup's classification 
for them"; but let us be sure to note that he does not tell us how many cases 
of this kind were involved. let us also be sure to note early in our analysis that 
Cartier would have had much difficulty in deciding on frequency considerations alone 
which were a-form and which b-form in the case of the following lower-case letters: 
b,c,f,g,h,j,n,0,q,v,x, and the ampersand--a total of 119 letters out of 575, or about 
20$, to begin with. That is, in the case of these letters what were classified 
as a-forms could have been, on the basis of frequency alone, b-forms and vice versa. 
In the case of the lower-case c's, if he had assumed the form which was most 
frequently represented to be the a-form c, he would obviously have been in error; 
the same is true in regard to g and v. ! 

What we have said in regard to the classification of the a's in this piece of 


text applies equally to the other letters of high frequency: e, i, and u. We 
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would have liked to have been given the actual figures in the case of each sub- 
grouping Cartier made. The General asks us to take more on faith than we are 
willing to accept in a matter of science, as he was asked to take and did 
accept. 

In final analysis, what General Cartier's so-called endorsement of Mrs. 
Gallup amounts to is that he himself merely set forth what he was told. He 
never actually worked as a professional cryptologist at the Biliteral Cipher 
to prove or disprove Mrs. Gallup's interpretations, but accepted the evaluation 
put upon it by c Fabyan, under whose auspices Mrs. Gallup was still working 
at the time. 

Let us scrutinize again the very significant QU C T among the 
extracts on p. pi above: | 

"The decipherment is completed in this same manner, advancing 
progressively and judictously, the letters and the words already 

determined permitting limiting the number of trials that remain 

for suggesting letters and words likely to follow." 

We are of the opinion that GXNNXXX Cartier has here unwittingly and un- 
consciously uncovered the rather shaky framework upon which his "test" of the 
validity of Mrs. Gallup's work rests. We believe that the General here provides 
most excellent confirmation for the theory we have held for many veces as to how a 
sincere, devoted researcher such as Mrs. Gallup XKK could have been led astray by 
her own subconscious mind into a preoccupation we call auto suggestion. We | 
KKXKKXXMXXXXA have reached an excellent point to quote from a lecture by x “< 
Professor George RI Mrs. Gallup and her biliteral cipher stories. 


= 
Le mystere shakespearien. Paris: Boivin et Cie., 1926, pp. 26h. 


"But Mrs. Gallup states that Bacon gave the formula for this cipher 
in The Advancement of Learning in 1624 because he used it the preceding 
year in the Great Folio. The Great Folio, as all books of that time, 
contains numerous passages in italics without one being able to ascertain 
why: these italic letters, Mrs. Gallup cd&ims, are of two different sorts, 
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one larger, the other more constricted. It is here, unfortunately, that the 
good lady betrays to us the secret of her auto-suggestion: she recognized that 
she often had difficulty in differentiating the two sorts of printed characters, 
the ‘books being old, stained, and poorly printed,’ and that it was necessary 
to educate the eyes to the degree required to recognize them Ae, the 
differences between the two sorts of printelcharacters./ It is therefore 
probable that every time it was necessary that a letter be allocated to 

sort number 1 or to sort number 2 in order to yield an intelligible meaning, 
one was easily led to decide to recognize it as such.” Be as a letter 
belonging to number 1 or to number 2, as needed by the text, if the latter 

is to be intelligible./ 


But General Cartier is not the only professional cryptologist who appears 


to have succumbed to the pitfalls of the biliteral cipher, if not to the _ ss vun 
l 
enthusiastic literary salesmanship of Colonel Fabyan, as witness the following: 


ay 
American Baconiana,Vol. I, No. 2, November 1923, p. 125. 


"A Confirmation of the biliteral cipher". 
"To the Editor of American Baconiana: 

Your Society will doubtless see Cassell's Weekly for 5th May 
(this week)2/. This contains a confirmation of the biliteral cipher 
by Major Stevenson, head of the British Department of Deciphering, this 


2 
This date is in error. It should have read 2nd May. 


adding to the confirmation already given by General r head of 
the French War Decipherers. 


KHRKKEKEKKE KEKE EK K 


Nottingham, England Parker Woodward". 
3d May, 1923 
X X X X X X X X X X X X X 


We have looked into Major Stevenson's affirmation of the authenticity of 
that Baconian biliteral cipher, as set forth in the indicated issue of Cassell's 
Weekly, and we confess to < feeling of disappointment. There is nothing in the 
article which directly attests to the author's own belief in the authentic 
character of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments--her name is not even mentioned in the 
article. Indirectly, however, Major Stevenson appears to set his seal of approval 
on the éryptoaraphy. so ly ihe the history unfolded by Mrs. Gallup's decipherments, 


for he says at one point: 
"The types actually used in the editions of the various authors in 
which the text was used by Bacon for communicating his story were singularly 
well chosen for the purpose." 50 3 
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And at another point he says: 


"The whole scheme was quite successful, perhaps too successful to 
suit Bacon's vanity, in that the author's miraculous literary merits-- 
to say nothing of his birthright--and his colossal output, enough for ten 
men, surely, when one remembers Bacon's manifold other activities, have 
remained hidden for nearly three centuries.” 


And Major Stevenson's final paragraph certainly allows the conclusion that he 
believed Mrs. Gallup's decipherments to be authentic: 


"If the cryptogram had been solved in Bacon's own day, I wonder 
whether the legal annals of the epoch would have been piquantly enriched 
by what would correspond = (in present day practise) to a series of libel 


[m 


actions against the Lord Chancellor: 


It is in the foreword to the article wherein something is learned from 
the Editor about Major Stevenson: 


("Major Stevenson ... is an expert of high standing on all questions of 
codes. He was a well-known, mysterious and ubiquitous figure at G.H.Q. and 
over the whole front in France throughout the war, being known &s the "Hush 
Hush" man--the deciphering of enemy messages being regarded necessarily as 
ultra secret. ...Major Stevenson had triumphs of far reaching importance, 
although known only to a handful of higher Staff Officers. In the early 
days he was pitted against & galaxy of German professors, and at the time of 
the first Zeppelin raids Lord Kitchener himself took the keenest interest in 
this struggle of wits. A scholar, a cousin of R.L.S., it is not necessary further 
to emphasize both his interest in literature and his authority when discussing 
ciphers. -- Editor.) 


If Major Stevenson was in fact an important factotum or cryptanalyst on 


the staff of the British Army's cryptanalytic bureau in World War I, all record 


of his services as "an expert of high standing on all questions of codes" has 
left ES trace either in the literature of cryptology or in the memories or eotant ee 
cryptologists whom we have queried and whose experience and memories go back to the 
days of World War I. In short, we regret to be forced to give it as our opinion 

(1) that Major Stevenson was (or is, if still alive) a nonentity in the cryptologic 
world, and (2) that Major Stevenson did not know what he was talking about when hen 04. 


-— — 


So glibly endorsed the biliteral cipher in his letter to Cassell's Weekly. It is 
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thoroughly obvious to the reader of that letter that its writer has spent no time or 
effort whatsoever in a technical examination of the application of the biliteral 
cipher. In other words, he made a pronouncement of belief,and that was not based 
on any mechanical tests. He permitted his reputation as a code Speers pf ladei he 
üotusiiy held such & rating--to substitute in the absence of any concrete analytical 
examination of the type forms. It is true he included in his own words an expla- 
nation of Bacon's method, and made up an example of his own. But any intelligent 
person can easily comprehend Bacon's description of his method and can readily 
construct an example of it with the necessary different type forms. As has been 
stated before and is here reiterated, it is not a question of whether any cipher 
could have been used, but was it used? This latter point could have only been 
disproved or proved by Stevenson's analytical examination of the type forms 

in the same books, same editions, as employed by Mrs. Gallup in producing her de- 


ciphered messages. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Biliteral Cipher continued: Mr. Ewen and Mr. Curtis 


Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof; 
x % * 


Make me to see't; or at least so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on ... . 

| --Shakespeare 


Othello, Act III, Se. iii 
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Chapter XIV 
Mr. Ewen, Mr. Curtis, and Mrs. Gallup 
Anyone examining the 3d edition y Mrs. Gallup's most important work, The 
1 
Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon certainly will be impressed by at least 


T 
~ Edition of 1910. 


one of its more obvious characteristics: the sheer bulk of her decipherments. 
The amount of her output of unravellings of allegedly secret history by means 
of the Baconian biliteral cipher is literally overwhelming, for the story in all 
its repetitious substance runs easily into more than 150,000 words. Unfortunately, 
among academicians and historians there were few or none who accepted Mrs. 
Gallup's secret biographical account of Bacon without serious reservations. There 
were, in addition, a great many adepiios who frankly labelled her & fraud. 

Among the latter there were some who predicted that sooner or later Mrs. 
Gallup would make & mistake of & mechanical nature connected with her work, or 
she would overlook some quite unobtrusive fact relating to the mechanies of her 
decipherments, and that the minor error or the small oversight would prove to be 
the point by which the validity of her work would be completely demolished. And 
perhaps so it may be -- as we shall soon see, when we come to examine the forth- 
right criticism of Mr. C. L'Estrange VM e man who,to begin with,was an orthodox 
2 

Article entitled "The Gallup decipher," in Baconiana, Vol. XXII, 3d Series, No. 83, 
October 1935, pp. 66-TT. 

Baconian but one who did not lean at all upon the reed which he considered 
particularly venk, viz., the decipherments obtained by Mrs. Gallup from the 
Baconian biliteral cipher. 

Ewen took note of the fact that Mrs. Gallup's corpus of decipherments 


contained a few cases in which two different editions of a work were involved. 
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Sonnet. 


Le doux Bab:! de ma lire d'inomre 

Serrat on front d'un laurier verdifant: 
Dont a bon drest ie te voy icsaffant, 
(Mon dowx ami) eterzifant ta gloire. 

T on nom( mon Creene anime par mes uers 
MAbarfe l ailde cens feditieux, 


° a 
£319 5) 


Tu de moteles compagnon de Dieux: 
N efi ce port graxá loyer dans l'uxiuers? REG VT 


(Me 


Tgnotinulla cnp:do. : 


\ 


Thomas Lodge. - 


Sonnet. 


a ee O 


Le doux Babil de ma live d iuctro 

Serra toa front A wa Liarier verd:fimts 
. X x 

Dont a bon drost ie to voy tota ]2:t, 


AV 


* 


(Mom do?x ami) eternifunt ta gloire. 


RA o. 
€ doo | e Aq Y o) 


Ton nom mon Greene anime par mes vers 

Abaife ail de zers fiditienx, 

Tu de morteles compagnon de Dieax: : E 
y < 

N efi ce pomt grand loyer dans Puzimers? 


w o£ 090/ 


` 


Tguoti nalla cupido, 
Thomas Lod ge 


Senner. 


Le doux Babil de ma lire d’itoire 

Serra ton front d'un Laurier verdifant: 
Dont a bon droit te te voy ionifjanty 
(Mon doux ami ) eternifantta gloire. 
Ton nom( mor Greene anime par mes vers 
Abaiffe Pail de gens fediticux, 
Tu de morteles compagnon de Dieux: 
N ef ce point grand loyer dans l'uniuers? 


. 


> " 
Oo 
sb) 
(9731 'F GSE 


Tgnoti nila cupido, | 


Thomas Lodge. 1 
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In some of these cases the two éditions are clearly quite different and contain 
different set-ups of italics; in these cases Mrs. Gallup's decipherments are 
understandably quite different. But in one case which Ewen studied intently and 
which involved two editions of a work by Robert Greene, The Spanish Masquerado, 
both published in 1589, he found a rather curious circumstance and wrote an 
article on his findings. Two years after Ewen had published in Baconiana, No. 83 


(1935) the pers of his study of The Spanish Masquerado he wrote again in 
1 


the same journal a comment which in a few words so clearly indicates the 


= 


No. 85, January 1937, pp. 253-258. 


that 
significance of those findings/we shall quote that comment out of chronologic order: 


" Mrs. Gallup/ operated on the safest possible grounds in claiming 

to see what others could not. Her greatest danger lay in using the same 

passage twice. That I submit she did unwittingly in the case of The 

Spanish Masquerado and thereby made the fallacy of her work demonstrable." 

Just what Ewen found will now be told, for it is quite clear that he had indeed 
discovered what seemed to him to be a fact which completely discredited Mrs. 
Gallup's work: two different decipherments from what he claimed were identical 
printings of passages of printed text. Ewen attempted to prove that these two 
passages had been produced by two separate impressions from the very same pieces 
of type, the latter not having been distributed after printing but were "left 
Standing" in the same "set-up" or "type-forme," as it is called in the printing 
p s the first edition to the second edition of the work in question, 
2 


~ The word forme, as here used, should be clearly distinguished from form as used in 
"a-form" or "b-form" in the biliteral cipher key. 


viz., The Spanish Masquerado. Space does not permit a detailed account of Ewen's 
criticism, nor do we think such an account absolutely necessary for our purposes; 


we shall merely summarize his findings and conclusions. 
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Ewen noted that Mrs. Gallup's two decipherments of The Spanish Masquerado 

| are identical for the first 60 letters, which neans, of course, that the initial 
(60x5 - ) 300 lettore of italics should be the same in both editions. This he 

found to be true, for the title pages of both editions are identical, a fact 

which Mrs. Gallup had noted, of course, and which accounted for that much identity 
ge her two decipherments. From the 61st letter on, however, the two decipherments 
are entirely different, which means that the italic letters on all the pages 
following the title page must have been printed from different type "set-ups" 

or formes in the two editions--"must have been," indeed, if Mrs. Gallup's work is to 
be believed. 

Ewen charged, however, that although most of the pages following the 
title page were indeed printed from two different settings of type for the two 
editions, Mrs. Gallup had failed to notice that some of them had been printed 
from the same type formes, that is, the type formes corresponding to some pages 
had been left standing, so that the corresponding pages in the two editions were 
obviously printed from the very same pieces of type. 

The clearest case of this sort involved signature page A2 verso, on miel 
there appears & Sonnet by Thomas Lodge of exactly 250 letters of italic type. : e 
We show this sonnet in Plate Q6, which consists of three reproductions of the ` 
same sonnet from two different editions. In M CIN. upper two (G6157 or 
"G," and 1060.L.5 or "OL") are from two copies of the same edition, the lower 
one (King's Library 95.b.18(6)) is from a different edition, the "K" copy. 

Ewen then matched the letters of each version of the sonnet to Mrs. Gallup's 

deciphered text, and says: 
| "Mrs. Gallup, having failed to observe that for this page containing 
250 italic letters the setting of type was identical in both copies, had 

no difficulty in making her K copy transcript (with the two italics left 
over) read: '-ing Tele of Troie, lately written to make a piéce suited to 
our' (with two italics carried forward); and the OL & G (with the three 


italics left over): '--o say will be nam'd as cistur' because severall 
riven rockes yet' (with three italics carried forward), sig 
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After setting down the transliteration (here omitted) Ewen then 
LOITO /juxtaposes the sequence of a's and b's in the two decipherments, thus: 
IN C == = 


"K aaaabbaaaabbabaabaaaaaaababasabaaabbabaababbaababa 
OL&G. abbaaabaaaaababbababaaabaaaababaababaaaaabaabaaabb 


K. aaaabbababaaaaabaaababaaaaaabaabaaabaaababababbaba 
OL&G. aaaaaaaababbaaabbaaaaaaaabaabaaabaaabbaababaabbbaa 


K. baabaaaaabaaabaababaabaaabaaabbaabaabaabbabababbaa 
OL&G. aaaaaabaabaaaaabaaaaaabaabbbaaasbasbaabaaabaabaabaa 


K: aaaabaabaabaaaaaaaabbbaabaaaaabaaaaabaaabaabaaabba, 
OL&G. bbaabaabaaaaaaaaaababaabababaaaaabaaabaabbaabaaabb 


K. abbabaaabaabaaabaaaaabbbaabaabbababbabbaabbbaaaa 
OL&G. aabaaaaabbabaaabaabaabaabaabaaabbabbaaabaabaabaa: 


and says: 


"A count shows that in deciphering 247 italic letters twice over 
Mrs. Gallup has failed to repeat her symbols in 111 cases, thus revealing 
45 per cent. inaccuracy, a proportion which it has been explained above 
would absolutely debar her from interpreting any message even if one were 
hidden. 

"This result, unfortunately for the decipher and the reputation of its 
‘discoverer’ is not an isolated example, for close examination shows that 
Mrs. Gallup's stories continued on different lines throughout the other 
pages now discovered to be identical in the two editions. 

"Any reader desiring to test the soundness of the conclusions now 
presented without putting himself to much trouble should first satisfy 
himself that /A2 verso/ is identical in both K and OL & G editions of 
The Spanish Masquerado, and secondly that two readings cannot come from 
one passage by way of the Bacon symbols. These Mrs. Gallup has given 
us, and it can be said without hesitation that from that fact alone her 
decipher is completely discredited." 


The Baconians were of course completely dismayed and in large numbers they 
attacked Ewen's very serious charge against Mrs, Gallup, whose death at the age’ 
of 87 was commemorated in the very same number of Baconiana in which this eritis... 
cism of her work was published. In that same issue, Mr. Henry Seymour, then Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Bacon Society, presented (pp.77-79) "A Note om the foregoing". 


We quote liberally therefrom: 


"The gist of Mr. L'Estrange Ewen's contention, stripped of incidentals 
is that Mrs. Gallup's alleged biliteral deciphering is unworthy of credenge, 
inasmuch as she has unwittingly rendered two separate and contradictory eae 
versions of cypher narrative from the same series of italic letters ina “= * 
portion of two otherwise differing editions of Robert Greene's Spanish 
Masquerado of 1589, which are to be seen at the British Museum Library, and 

C4 
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from which she has stated that she worked out such deciphering. 


x X X X X X X X X * X 

"This damaging criticism, which appeared to be easily verifiable, 
led me to the British Museum Library to make a careful comparison of 
the copies in question, and I found a remarkable resemblance in the type 
used to print this particular page. Yet I noted some slight individual 
differences in some of the letters. For one example, in the 'Old Library' 
and 'Grenville' copies, which Mr. Ewen contends are identical, there is 
& conspicuous difference in the form of the seventh letter on the last 
line--the letter p. The bottom seriff slants upwardly in the former 
and downwardly in the latter. To those familiar with Mrs. Gallup's 
characteristic classification of the two symbols, a small difference 
such as hi$ would be quite sufficient to differentiate one symbol from 
the other. And, on the other hand, notwithstanding the apparent, general 
similarity of the letter-forms, I fail to see how even one letter can be 
printed both ways from the same piece of type. 

"Be that as it may, the editors are bound to preserve an attitude 
of impartiality in the matter, since the accuracy or otherwise of Mrs. 
Gallup's deciphering does not affect the Baconian position. The Society 
has never officially committed itself to her claims, but, on the contrary, 
did, many years ago, reject them as unproven. It is unfortunate that 
Mrs. Gallup is not able any longer to defend herself. The matter must, 
therefore, be left for our readers to form their own conclusions.” 


The only retort to Ewen that can be considered in scholarly vein appeared 
four years after Ewen's attack, in an article by Mr. G.B. Curtis, entitled "A 


1/ 
Study in Elizabethan Typography." The Curtis article carried a supplement showing 


H 


= 6-2, 

Baconiana, Vol. XXIV 3d Series, Jan. 1939, opm! As University Editor and 
Registrar, Mr. Curtis was a member of the faculty of Lehigh University, 
Bethelehem, Pennsylvania. 


photographic enlargements of the Lodge Sonnet page in both the Old Library and 


King's Library editions, and many individual photographs of disputed ae 
2 
Curtis had procured photographs of all three copies in the British Museum, and 


2/ 
As a matter of fact the Museum now has four copies; it is possible that the 
fourth (Ashley 832) was acquired after 1939. All four were recently carefully 
examined by Mr. Friedman. 


had proved, to his own satisfaction, that Mrs. Gallup had used the two copies 
named above. He stated that Ewen's parallels, showing 111 differences in Mrs. 


Gallup's assignments of letters to a or b forms, constituted Ewen's own trans- 
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= Mrs. Gallup's own two versions differed by less than 34% (33.6%, to be exact). 


hed Mal. 
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literation, and not Mrs. Gallup's, simce Curtis was able to obtain Mrs. Gallup's 
own work sheets for study and examination. He stated that Ewen had included the 


letters A and TO (Roman) from the dedication page in the Old Library copy, as he 
believed Mrs. Gallup to have used it; Curtis, however, says it was never Mrs. 
Gallup's practise to include the signature on a page or the catchword. The 
inclusion of those three letters caused Ewen's transliteration to be incorrect. 
Curtis shows the assignments as Mrs. Gallup had made them, and his juxtaposition 
of the two sequences of a's and b's, with the omission of the above named 3 
letters, reveals that there are, for the sonnet page of 250 letters, only Oh 
differences, not 111, as Ewen believed from his juxtaposition. Instead of a 


variation of interpretation of 45% of the assignments, as Ewen's alignment showed, 


WLS 


This dide in the extent of the discrepancy is quite significant. When bd 
Ewen's juxtaposition of Mrs. Gallup's two se ouphetiienta of the Lodge Sonnet gave 
a discrepancy of 45% between the two versions, he said, as we have noted above, © 
that such a high proportion "would absolutely debar her from interpreting any 
message even if one were hidden." Let us see what he means by that statement. 
If he had pointed out that a discrepancy of 45% between the two versions is almost 
one amounting to 50%, and hence the assignment of a's and b's by tossing a uen. 
would have produced almost as good a distribution of &'s and b's, we could 
understand his statement. But that is not what Ewen Said. or means. He means, 
in fact, something quite different. 

In Ewen's first article (p. 68) we find him saying the following: 

"Tn considering the practicability of the two-fount system a 
point of great importance is the amount of error permissible to the 
decipherer. A slight experiment with the 'keys' printed by Fiske 


(1913) shows that if one in twenty-five of the letters of the text are 
wrongly symbolized the result is a meaningless jumble beyond adjustment .1/ 


M AT 
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1/Taking Peele's The Knight of the Golden Shield (Fiske 25), and 


misinterpreting every twenty-fifth letter only, we get this un- 
intelligible message:  IVALTEALLKSOWEAROADDASTOOQOURSFALOOTIING- 
NNTTOTK. If however, we pass over every twenty-fifth letter as 
unreadable we have:  IVAL.EALL.SOWE.ROAD.ASTO.OURS . ALOO,. INGN, TTOT.. 


AS Considering that this is the result of 96 per cent. accuracy in 


reading it is singularly troublesome to fill in, and shows that 

if any genuine messages are readable the decipherers must have 
very great efficiency. In actual practice the unreadables would 
not fall in such regular order, which would make some parts easier, 
and others more difficult. 


In other words, although we may have achieved 96 per cent. perfection 
yet we can read nothing. Has anyone attained that degree of accuracy? 
It is doubtful. Further it can be found by experiment that if any 
imaginary reading is to be introduced into the transliteration not 
more than a third of fixed founts can be used.2/ These figures. provide 
food for thought. 


2/A poor decipherer who elected to manufacture & story would be faced with 2 
considerable difficulty if the easily identifiable and unmistakghble a} 
founts amounted to more than one-third. But reading only every third ay, 
letter of the above message from Peele he would get: a..a./.a..b/..a../ 
&..b./.a..b/..b../a..a./.b..a/..a../. For a.a. he would have the 
choice of &8,b,e,f,i,k,n,o, and for some other groups of symbols even 
more letters of: the alphabet, giving a chance of building up a 


AE fictitious narrative, and yet being able to show one in every third 


letter correctly symbolized. It would be interesting to know what 
percentage of letters do fall unmistakeably into two founts. Some 
supporters of Mrs. Gallup claim 60 or TO per cent. Mr. F. Woodward, 
who had the tuition of Mrs. Gallup, declared he had classified 75 to 
80 per cent (BACONIANA, June, 1922, p.31). It will be shown by actual 
test of Mrs. Gallup's work at The Spanish Masquerado that in going over 
one passage twice, only in 55 per cent. of cases did she get an 


identical reading. 
It is clear therefore that if a discrepancy of 45% between Mrs. Gallup's 


two readings of the same passage can be reduced to 33.6%, as Curtis has shown, 
then her supporters who assert that 60 to 70 percent of the letters do fall 
unmistakeably into two fonts can claim evidence for their side from the Ewen-Curtis 
argument, for Mrs. Gallup appears to have obtained identical readings in almost 
two-thirds of the letters, in going twice over the same passage, not in just a 
little more than one-half the cases, as Ewen claimed. 

At this point it is obligatory upon us to state, in respect to Ewen's 


assertion as to the amount of error permissable to the decipherer, that we do not 
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agree with him at all that practically 100% perfection is necessary in classifying 
the letters into a and b forms before intelligible text can be produced. All 
that can be said here is that much would depend upon the actual distribution of 
erroneous or doubtful classifications into a or b forms and the nature of the text. 
Obviously, if the erroneous or doubtful letters were concentrated in a very 
limited region, while the remaining identifications were correct or without 
question, then only that part of the text corresponding to the limited region 

“of error or doubt would remain doubtful or unreadable; also, the correct reading 
oN could perhaps be supplied by the context. On the other hand, if the erroneous 
i i 

. or doubtful letters were well-scattered throug ont the text, then it might be 

EA 
impossible to arrive at a correct or demonstrably accurate reading, depending upon 
the number of erroneous or doubtful letters. A categorical answer to the question 
"Well, but how many?” cannot be given. As a result of actual experiment we 
may say that in a test in which 50% of the letters were not classified and were 
well-distributed throughout the passage, the latter was correctly reconstructed in 
toto after not too much work. This experiment will be described in detail very 
soon. 

Now to revert to the Ewen-Curtis dispute. When Ewen replied to Curtis he 
took no recognition of the fact that Curtis had what he (Ewen) had never seen, 
namely, Mrs. Gallup's work sheets, and therefore that he (Ewen) could have been 
wrong in his ne The present authors know nothing about Mr. Ewen, 


T 
Baconiana, Vol. XXIV, No. 95, October 1939, p. 225. 


his profession, his reputation, or whether he was scholar, academician, typographer, 
or merely & osos with a flair for putting others in the wrong. But We did know 
Mr. Curtis. Although the latter was by predilection a Baconian, that is, he wished 
heartily to be able to prove Bacon's authorship of the Plays, he systematically 


rejected all "proofs" of a cryptographic nature as unsound until he began to study 


He IU 
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Mrs. Gallup's work with the Biliteral Cipher. Her work impressed him and he was 
very meticulous in his efforts to verify it. He reproduced Elizabethan type forms, 
conducted various experiments with personnel of Lehigh University in identifying 
and classifying the different fonts, and thus satisfied his own academic mind 
that the use of such a cipher was entirely within the realm of possibility. His 
defense of Mrs. Gallup against the Ewen charges was, we feel, the fruit of deep 
conviction, not because he believed wholeheartedly that Mrs. Gallup's decipher- 
ments were entirely valid, but because, as a scholar who is eminently fair 
investigates each and every hypothesis, he had at that time still not arrived at- 
the point where he was willing completely to reject her or her work. Mr. Curtis' 
final judgment, in the last few years of his life, was to our knowledge just this: 
a rejection of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments (as being based on the published 
Biliteral Alphabet); and a belief that the Elizabethan type forms did embody a 
cipher, but one hidden by means of an alphabet (which in this sense means a key) 
which must still be discovered. 

To return to the Lodge Sonnet page of The Spanish Masquerado, Curtis did not 
&gree with Ewen in the opinion that the whole page of type had been left standing. 
) Pointing out differences in the type revealed by photographic enlargements, Curtis 
stated tha tone of two explanations was possible for the 84 letters marked 
differently by Mrs. Gallup; either that those 84 letters were pulled and replaced, 
or that the old setting was left "on the stone" and the new "built on the stick," 
using the letters of the old printing as they happened to coincide with the new. 
He was of the opinion that the latter was true in the case of that page. It is 
believed that Curtis actually performed the latter operation with his Elizabethan 
type fonts, and proved to himself that a page so produced could have deceived an 
investigator, such as Ewen, in the conclusion that the whole page had been reproduced 
exactly. Ewen remained unconvinced, however, and maintained to the end of the 


by 
argument kn if Mrs. Gallup's two assignments did indeed differ/only 30%, 
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- : Chapter XIV - Page 10 
it still invalidated her readings. He is correct, of course, if he was also 
correct in his conviction that the entire page was reprinted from type left 
standing; but if Curtis was correct in his belief that only 34% of the letters had 

been changed, then their argument resolved into merely a dispute of how large a 
percentage.of letters could be in question and the decipherment still make sense. 
Ewen insisted that 96% of the assignments must be unassailable; Curtis maintained 
that intelligibility could result if only TO to 75 percent of the assignments 
‘were unmistakable. 

Since neither Ewen nor Curtis had any cryptographic training and experience 
of significance, we feel that this argument should be resolved. Both are wrong. 
Cryptographically speaking, it is not the percentage of doubtful letters which ` 
determines the degree of intelligibility: at times two to five percent of doubtful 
letters would cloud the result to a degree impossible to resolve; at another time, 
there might be 20 to 40 percent of doubtful assignments, and it would still be 
possible to determine what the original text was oe was intended to be. 

Cases are on record of cipher messages having been courestly deciphered, 
the text of which had more than 50% error--that is, the letters of the crypto- 
graphic text had been erroneously enciphered, or garbled in transmission, 

“to such a degree that more than one-half of the cipher message was on first trial 
unintelligible. But with persistence, aided by clues arising from experience and 
a knowledge of the sorts of errors cipher clerks or telegraph operators usually 
make, the original plain text was finally reconstructed in its entirety. That the 
reconstructed text is correct, i.e., that it is the intended text, can always be 
checked in practical cryptographic systems by obtaining, if necessary, a rechecking 
of the original work or a re-trensmission from the sender. This sort of 
proeedure for correcting errors would obviousiy not be possible for & twentieth 
century student of sixteenth century hidden messages, since neither & second 


encryptment of the original nor a re-iransmission could be requested from a sender 


. l 
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who lived more than three centuries ago; and if the would-be-decipher produces a 
text that is inaccurate in spots or is, indeed, entirely wrong, the original 
encipherer is no longer among the living who could challenge his decipherment. 
On the other hand, its accuracy or validity could be certified by the demonstration. 
of having several persons work independently on the same hidden text: if all of 
them produced substantially the same plaintext--a basic cryptanalytic dictum 
that must be observed if a S me is to be acceptable to cryptannlystag wee 
has been stated frequently hereing, as and only then can the solution be regarded 
as having been substantially established as valid. 

There is another matter which must be discussed in connection with the 
Ewen-Curtis argument. Both take cognizance of the circumstance wherein Mr. 


1/ 
James Phinney Baxter conducted two tests in Elizabethan type fonts with Mrs. 


y 


Op.cit., Ch. XVI, p. 530, ff. 


Gallup, the latter successfully finding the hidden messages he had buried. 

Now in Ewen's indictment of Mrs. Gallup, he makes a grudging concession: 
that she had "passed in the test." Ewen adds, however, that he himself codd not. 
assign the letters of thet. M. Poem the two different forms, even with Baxter's 
alphabet before him. Curtis, in turn, used Ewen's latter statement to prove that 
Ewen was totally incompetent to distinguish slight differences, by his own 
admission, and therefore was not a competent critic of Mrs. Gallup. Curtis then 
related how he had performed a test with Lehigh University personnel, utilizing 
Baxter's Shakespeare Second Folio experiment. Curtis photographed the Sonnets 
from the Baxter Wook with the latter's own secret message incorporated in them; 
he states that he gave the test to persons who knew nothing about the Bacon cipher, 
except the few words of explanation he gave them when he furnished them with 
Bacon's example and biliteral key; and that all three succeeded in reading the ` 


Baxter message. Curtis me this as & far more remarkable test for existing 


uo ode 
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Ter 
differences in type forms than the original two, tests performed on Mrs. Gallup, 


particularly her extraction of the hidden message from the Baxter version of the 


"I.M. Poem;" Curtis states that this was no feat at all for "all she had to do 
zi 
was to note the tredsbosi ttol of the letters within the passage --a task not very 


T | 
We are not sure that we understand what Curtis meant by this word. We think 
he meant "substitution," for we are of the opinion that Baxter substituted 
b-form letters for a-forms and vice versa only when the individual a and b 
forms required by his secret internal message differed from those of 


 Gallup's original text. 


5 : 2 
difficult for her or for any one familiar with her solution of the original." 


2 & 
~ Baconiana, Vol. XXIV, 3d S., January 1939, p. 1B. 


Curtis also states that Baxter failed to record exactly what he sent Mrs. Gallup, 

or exactly what she saw; that the "I.M. Poem" as used in the Baxter test was made 

of truly bi-formed letters, whereas the books published between 1579 and 1685 (these 

two dates being the poles of the period within which Mrs, Gallup claimed to find 

the cipher) all were printed in multi-formed type. He regretted that Mrs. Gallup 

had never demonstrated anywhere for even 100 consecutive letters how she was 

able to classify the multi-formed type into bi-formed categories. Thus Curtis 

in his own way arrived at the same conclusions we have already cited in Chapter XII. 
Perhaps the astute reader has realized by now that it was just this task of x 

reclassification of multi-formed type into bi-formed categories that Baxter 


" and of 


unwittingly performed for Mrs. Gallup in his version of the "I.M.Poem, 
the Sonnets he put together from his own selections of a and b font letters. The 
ease and rapidity with which she produced his hidden messages is therefore not 
& tribute to the validity of her deciphering capacities in the case of the real 
Elizabethan texts, but a tribute to Baxter's perspicacity in scenting out each 
typical, or master, form. Although Baxter naturally did not, of course, forward 


to Mrs. Gallup his master alphabet, he not only left unchanged, as the i 
4 
19 
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has doubtless observed, the first word and the last two words of her own original. 
decipherment, thus giving her a "crib" of no mean length, but also, as we think 

can be ascertained by a painstaking examination of the two versions of the "I.M. Poem" 
shown on pages 534 and 538 of Baxter's book, he changed only those letters which had 
to be changed (from a to b. form or vice versa) in order to produce his own 

internal message. For example, the first word requiring any changes was the second 
in the poem, the word "wondred." The "o", the "n," and the second "d," originally 

ay b, and b forms, respectively, had to be changed to b, a, and a forms, respect- 
ively. A careful scrutiny and comparison of the two appearances of the word 
"wondred" in the plates concerned will give evidence that Baxter left unchanged the 
"w," the first "d," the "r," and the "e" in that word. Wherever a letter which 

can be identified by a slight defect or &dfeng| tdi Characterietis and which, 

in the original poem, was to be left unchanged as regards classification into a or 

b form in the Baxter revision, thedietter can be identified and recognized in the 
latter by means of the defect or adventitious characteristic:|| We may now gain a SP 
idea of vhe{Baxctex did and exactly how he proceeded. First he had an enlargement made 
of the"I.M. Poem" either from an original or (more probably) from a facsimile First 
Folio, having several prints made from this negative. From one of these he excised 
only those letters which needed to be changed in font, replacing them with letters 

of the opposite font taken from another copy of the enlargement. After this work 

was completed he made a photographic reduction, a print of which he then sent to 

Mrs. Gallup. From this it follows that Mrs. Gallup's feat was probably greatly 


assisted by her careful and painstaking examination of the Baxter version in 


comparison with the original "I.M." version, merely studying those letters which 
Baxter had left in situ and therefore remained unchanged. By reversing the 


marking of the font of each such case from her own original marking, Baxter's 


secret message would readily become evident. For example, in her own original 


aabab.' 


work the letters of the word "wondred" were marked “wondre” | yielding the letter F; 


520 
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"n n " 
n, 


reversing the markings in.the case of "o, and the second "à" yielded abaab, 


giving the letter K. We realize that the foregoing account of what Baxter did, 
based upon our observations and deductions, cont lect to some extent with the 
account which he gives on p. 536 of his book and which we have quoted verbatim on 
page OO above. But we think he decided to give a highly abbreviated story of his 
procedure--not a step-by-step, painstakingly-accurate, and quite detailed account. 
We admit that our deductions might have to be modified if we could examine the 
very same photographs of the "I.M. Poem" which Mrs. Gallup received from Baxter, 


su Fke cow To. 
rather than the plates given in Baxter's book; but,it might-zmm9 be that such 


^ 
photographs would really confirm our deductions because of the greater clarity 
of the letters in the photographs than in the plates made from them for prinbinp 
tie-Bescben- book. 

We have already noted that Baxter left unchanged the first word and the last 
two words of Mrs. Gallup's original decipherment of the "I.M. Poem." Therefore, 
from the beginning of the text, that is, for 30 letters, Mrs. Gellup had nothing 
to study; thereafter she could almost at a glance determine the & or b forms which 
had been reverged; finally, as to the last 55 letters, these were identical with 
those in the original, so their assignment remained unchanged. It is no wonder that 
her extracting of Mr. Baxter's hidden messages could flow with great ease, for 
she had no complications of studying multi-formed type, as existed in actual 16th 
Century works. 

Baxter was nevertheless so thoroughly convinced by the decipherer's proficiency 


that he thenceforth lost all critical faculty in respect to the Biliteral Cipher in 


Elizabethan literature. For on the page opposite 635 of his book, he prints a 
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"Note to Bibiliography" in italic script, stating that it has a secret message 

in it of his own devising, but that the script letters used are facsimiles of 

Bacon's own bi-formed alphabet as given in De Augmentis. Then Baxter states: 
"The fact that the letters in which this Note is printed are 
facsimiles of those used by Bacon himself...to illustrate his 
Biliteral Cipher, proves beyond question its employment by him." 

As any one with the most primitive capacity for reasoning can see, this 
sort of demonstration proves nothing except that Baxter lacks perspicacity in 
such things--or else that he thinks his readers are as naive in their notions 
about cryptography as he is himself. It has never been denied by even Mrs. 
Gallup's most stubborn and recalcitrant of critics, that the Biliteral Cipher 
could have been hidden in books if printed in BA ret yee or script. But 
that such a cipher actually exists in the maze of multi-formed type that comprised 
the Elizabethan publications, must be a matter susceptible of demonstration and 
proof by many, or at least several, persons of acknowledged capacity for 
perception and analysis of type forms. This has so far not come to pass. 

To revert now to the case of the decipherment of Bacon's The History of the 
Raigne of King Henry the Seventh, which was mentioned in Chapter V, there arises 
again the situation, of different editions (or different printings, at least) 
issued the same year (1622), as in the case of The Spanish Masquerado. Henry VII, 
to give this work its short title, was not only examined extensively in England 
by Mrs. Gallup's critics and defenders, but was also claimed to have been deciphered 
independently by at least one ardent disciple (Henry Seymour), who claimed that his 

inthe Mao x 2 
deciphered story agreed with hers. Although there are admittedly two editions or 
issues, of the 1622 Henry VII, (this being the answer to Mrs. Kindersley's troubled 
query (Chapter V) about her 6 copies) Mrs. Gallup deciphered one only; hence the 
challenge made against her by Ewen, that of rendering lifted type-set pages into 
different cipher readings, could not be made in this case. But Bompas' charge 522 


(see Chapter V) of her having made a different allocation of the page-headings is 
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also a du iac dE failing to recognize lifted type.  Bompas' conclusions were 
erroneous because he expected all headings and running titles on the left-hand pages 
to be printed from the same standing type, and again the inns Mo E right-hand 
pages. But, of course, the identical pieces of type for the running titles cannot 
be used repeatedly within the same forme--the standing type will only be lifted 
after one forme of four, eight, or twelve pages, as the case may be, is completed 
and run off; hence identical headings (printed from the same pieces of type) will 
not be found for consecutive pages 2,4,6,8 .... and for 355. [; 5,5. ag Bompas 
expected. He was therefore not as astute in his indictment of Mrs. Gallup as he 
believed. And we find that she did recognize the identities of the Tuning titles 
in sean Ld is, eb her eye was sufficiently perceptive to assign the heading 
letters on certain pages to the same fonts. That standard practice was followed for 
the page headings in this work is apparent upon even casual inspection by the fact 


that on the last page (2h8) the title is left uncompleted: "The Historie of the 


Raigne of." This indicates fairly clearly that the headings were lifted from forme 


to forme--the printer did not take even the small amount of trouble to reset the type 
for the heading of the last page, but left this half of the title "hanging." 

Since this particular work has been the subject of so much study and comment, 
we have ide & quite detailed study of it, because of the fortunate circumstance 
of the presence in the Fabyan Collection, Library of Congress, of the very copy 
Mrs. Gallup used in her decipherment. The running titles for the first 100 pages 
(in reality, pages 2 to 99) show the following identical headings, revealing that 
there were only 6 type-settings for the headings of the left-hand pages and 7 


for those on the right-hand pages: 


Headings of pages 1 to 100 of The Historie of the Raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh taken from Mrs. Gallup's copy in the Fabyan 


Collection, Library of Congress. 
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Headings of left-hand (even) pages. Headings of right-hand (odd) pages. 
Ao 2 poe (5 a gann Boe 
a Th 006 718 ee 3 5 a as ee 19. 1. T3 

io; a6 22 2g 30. 38 7 9 QT 1.35. 25 -29799 

18 el g 28 gh "56 15 429139 0 31 Mr 339 395 

26 36. ho ho 45h. $0 99 ° 37 . 5l 55e 69! BE EST 
hl. 56. 68 8 Gk 58 Si 119 sor. JOR * [5 93 
60 10 4278 52 706 TIP HS "OD LE —. 65. ` 95.059 
Th 80 90 68 8h 61 9T 709; 92 TT 
9h -108 . 76 88 795 -91 «4999 .85 93 
92 9T 
98 


The list of headings for 21 pages as given by Bompas (Chapter V), as 
he found them in the transcription forwarded to him by Mrs. Gellup, show 


identical assignments in the following cases: 


Left-hand heading Right-hand heading 
THE HISTORIE KING THE SEUENTH 
l and 16 9, T ana 15 
10 and 18 


Thus it will be noted that Mrs. Gallup's "perceptive eye" recognized headings 
which are idéntical (because they were printed from standing type) for 7 of 
the 21 pages. She did not perceive that the heading of page 2 is identical 
with those of pages 10 and 18; or that the headings of pages 8 and 20 and of 
5, 9 and 17 are identical. 

Having found the foregoing identities, our next step was to determine 
whether Mrs. Gallup rendered correspondingly identical allocations into a and 
b fonts. Her defenders claim that her eye was more perceptive than any one 
else's, hence we have every right to expect an unfailing recognition on her 
part. Hence we made a painstaking Jetter-by-letter copy of the italic words 


in Henry VII for the first 60 pages and Bore a a tetera Tee copy of her 


FAUNE pt Sio 
VIRUS te i s 
bii RR 
ir 
i 
Ma 


deciphered text, the letters being n, 


— 


Tooran, : T 
Free IAS rd Ko esia KA BELG SEROTEC nt SOSA (ras dt ALLURE af gne 
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Placeg 5 spaces apart, both running texts on tape, in order to match her type- 
allocations with her deciphered text. 
Since the number of italic letters on successive pages varies greatly, it 
will be found that the division into 5-letter groups will also vary. The left- 
hand running title may be expected to fall into five possible divisions, for 
example: 
| 1 THEHI STORI EOFTH ERAIG  NEOF. 
2 ^....T HEHIS TORIE OFTHE RAIGN EOF.. 
3 ...TH EHIST ORIEO FTHER AIGNE OF... 
h ..THE HISTO RIEOF THERA IGNEO F.... 
2 .THEH ISTOR IEOFT HERAI GNEOF ...... 
These groupings will produce different plain-text values by the biliteral 
alphabet. But once the italic letters comprising the book-text were assigned & and b 
3if this eryptosystem is to pass inspection. 
values by Mrs. Gallup those values must remain unchange To make this clear, let 
us set down ue plaintext possibilities for the heading, type-set for which is repeated 
on pages 2, 10, 18, 26, etc., with Mrs. Gallup's original assignments for page 2. 


THE HISTORIE OF THE RAIGNE OF 
aaa baabaaaa ab aab aabaab ab 


Division 1 Cf 3 [| T / LorM 


Tu p By oR K '/ ÉE / Wi Go 

w 3 A,E, 
LN,/K/ A/ T / K / any letter from I to Q 
R,W 

" N A,E, 
IR,/ T/ B/ E/ T/ any letter ending in b 
W 


? DES. / nj Oh EX) 


No matter how many times in the entire volume the type for this particular heading 


has been lifted and reappears,it must always reveal plain text made up of words which 
utilize in their make-up one of the foregoing five series of letters. The Tro 


is, does Mrs. Gallup's plaintext do this? 
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Resting that question for the moment, we set down the same sort of equivalents 


for the pages 3, 7, 15, 23, 31, 45. There is less material to work with heregfor 


the heading on the right-hand pages consists of italic type for only three words, 


King .... the Seventh, yielding 2 and a fraction pleintext letters. 


E, 


KING THE SEYENTH 
abab aab abaabba 


Division 1: L / L Nor 
Division 2: amy letter 


ending inA/ W / W / (no letter begins with 2 b's) 


Division 3: B,F,K,0,S,X / K/ K /` any letter from R to Z 
Division h: C,L,T / */U/V / any letter from A to Q 
Division 5: F or X F / G / 


Now it should be possible to test Mrs. Gallup's deciphered text by the two 


foregoing sets of possibilities ; and attempting to make a "fit" consistent with 


4/ her plaintext. But to make doubly sure, we shall assemble two additional sets 


of possibilities. First,those for the identical headings on pages 4, 16, 2h, etc. 


Division 3: C,G,L,P,T,Y RT 


Division h; E,N,W / R of DI B / p/ay lesser from A ió Q 
Division 5: f AK Jl C / l1 


: THE HISTORIE OF THE RAIGNE OP 
baa baaaaaaa bb aaa abaaba ba ~ 


Division 1: ES A 7 N / . 
Division 2: any letter end- 


: : no such 
ma me / B7 A4 EL E RM. 
7 any letter from R to Z 


And the same for the identical heading of pages 5, 9, 17, etc. 


/ 


KING THE SEYENTH 
baab aaa babaaba 


Division 1: T / R Rory 7 
Division 2:any letter end- ! 
ing in b. / E / L / 1, K, L, M, / 
- nus : : daas wo t [UN / any letter from R to Z 
vision 4: ; K 1 
Bivision 5: ? kj á x 7 any letter from A to Q 


To proceed now with the fitting of the possible plaintext values with those 


produced in the actual cipher message set forth by Mrs. Gallup, we shall pay no 


attention to the plain text produced throughout the pages, but by taking a count of 


only the italic letters on each page and dividing by 5 to get the expected number 


of "infolded" letters, we shall attempt to place, or fit » one of the required sets 


see a. 
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of possibilities for each heading. We have now assembled those possibilities for 
the running titles of pages 2, 3, 4, 5, . , T; 8, 9, 10; 29545 15; 6, 115; 28 : 20 : 
The deciphered text reads as follows: 


"As you are beginning now to decypher a most interesting play, a 
portion of which doth concern my history, you get in a newe maner keyes, or 
signes, anie eye not blinde will only too truly note: or, indeed, not a 
newe Ciphe' but th'first modified. I will, however, as much change my 
newe, for what be most oft observ'd doff greatlie the ayde and protection, reall 
and known, o' unfamiliaritie. 

"Marke t, f, c and e. See that in no place have th' accents on K at 
midle of th' front where this joyneth t' th' uprighte, yet overturn'd it. 

Th' letter hath still only such a use, in our modell or forme, as it might in 
or by vertue of its form. But we do contrive t' make most peculiar, artfull 
shiftes, that so much shelter our most evident pretensions, it is a subtler 
or swifter mind can followe us then most men do possesse. Take care for all 
of our accented letters, and do not baffle us. That I, by curious, 
noteworthie skill, so hide this secret, it fullie proveth t' everybody of 
just temper, somewhat better than by words, how much greate' valew the' 
auto’ quisp Pen RES G Mert eene, Pacem is to many only a grew 


With approximately 510 italic letters preceding the heading of page 2, which 
would yield 102 plain-text letters, a search is begun about the 100th letter of 


Mrs. Gallup's cipher story from Henry VII for one of the possible series for 


-— 


SR 
pages 2, 10, 18, etc., shown on page 00 preceding:--i.e., we must find eee CIETY 


W A I A 
X E 


5 E 
m (men or see REKATKe LL... or ATRET..... The only possibility is seen to 
R 2 W 


W a 
be the second one, for the letters following the lOlst letter of the cipher story are 
ERKEY. We may safely assume ,then, that we have come upon a starting point for our fit. 
The heading must be divided into 5's as shown for the second possible division; 
therefore, the first T of the heading cannot be included in the count. The italic 
type letters, including eee s, on page 2 are counted; we have only 164, from 
which one must be dropped 163 cover ('infolding") letters will yield 32 3/5 hidden, 
i.e., infolded, letters. Counting forward in the deciphered text, approximately 30 

AL? 


letters, a search is begun for one of the possibilities cited on page 00, i.e., 


we must find COL... or LU followed by any letter from A to Q; the remaining 


: x E 82 
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three possibilities, double W or double K, seem improbable, and KCT impossible. After 
the 32nd letter we eagerly greet LIO in the words WILL ONLY. Again it may safely 
be assumed we have placed the "fit". The division here is even:--i.e., the 
5-letter groups on page 3 begin, for that possibility,with the very first letter 

of the heading, K. Including "King the Sefenth" the count of italic letters for 
page 3 is 140, of which 1/5, or the number of hidden (infolded) letters is 28 
exactly, and exactly 28 letters away as we continue in the deciphered story, there 
is found one of the possibilities for the identical heading on pages à, 16, 2h ..., 
for the plain text reveals: "not ANEWe cipher." Here again the 5-letter 

groupings begin with the very first letter on the page. Henry VII's page l yields 
143 italic letters in all, which are cover text for 28 hidden letters, plus 3/5 

of another letter. The 30 and 3lst letters as one proceeds in the cipher story are 


IW, and IW is noted in one of the possibilities for the heading of pages 
I 


Pee E K 
2; 9, YT ... + The other possibilities, TFR, ELT, isk, cannot be discerned anywhere. 
M W ; 


Furthermore in-settling upon ..IW... as Mrs. Gallup's hidden letters, it is noted 
that an italic letter must be lost somewhere along the way, for to obtain this "fit," 
there must be one 6-letter group for the text infolded. It is noted that the division 
into 5's here must begin with the NG of King; hence only 12 of the 14 letters in the 
heading may be included in the count for this page, which has, therefore,a total of 
131 or 26 1/5 hidden or cipher letters. We have now completed a sufficient portion 
of the "fit" that we can proceed confidently. The fitting of cover text to hidden 
text, that is, the fitting of italic letters page by page in Henry VII,to the 
"infolded" cipher letters as extracted by Mrs. Gallup, may be shown in the following 


manner: 


D 


528 


22 
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Having placed the first heading, requiring one letter to be excluded from 
the page count on page 2, we proceed from page to page, ignoring all allocations 
or assignments for a and b forms throughout the text of the pages proper, confining 
our study to the running titles alone, and placing the latter by means of a strict 
count for each page of (1) the italic (cover) text letters, (2) dividing the 
former by 5 we find the count for the infolded (cipher) letters; the latter then 
places the hidden (cipher) letters in Mrs. Gallup's cipher story which are to be 


expected to be derived from the heading on the succeeding page. 


Page 
2 Cover text : eeeel HEHIS TORIE OFTHE RAIGN EOF.. 
Allocations : |. | Db aabaa baaaa abaab aabaa bab.. : 
Infolded text: N? E R K E Y? (from "in a newe 


maNERKEYes, etc.") 
Here the letter N must be considered to have at least one -80-càlled wrong 
font letter, for the group for N, in Bacon's "Biliterarie alphabet," is abbaa, 
not abbab. . 
The count for page 2 is 165 italic letters less 1, which is 16h; 16h divided 
by 5 is 32 4/5; hence to complete the last group of 5, one letter from the heading 
on page 3 will be needed; uli; K INGTH ESEUE NTH.. . It is, however, necessary 


in order to fit the cipher text, to regard the first letter of the heading as the 
one 


first letter of the grouping. This means italic letter is missing on page 2, 
One 
requiring À h-letter group. 


Page 
3 KINGT HESEU ENTE. 
ababa ababa abba. | 
L ug O (from "not blinde wiLL Only, etc.") 


Italic letters 140, therefore infolded (cipher) letters 28, to beginning 


of page 4. 


Page d. 529 
h THEHI STORI EOFTH EREIG NEOF, 
baaba aaaaa abbaa aabaa baba. 


T A N E W (from "indeed noT A NEWe cipher, etc.) 
Italic letters 143, therefore 28 and 3/5 cipher or infolded letters. 


by 


ade 
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Page 
5 ...KI NGTHE SEUEN TH... 
«« bb abaaa babaa ab... 
D I W I (from "modifieD. I WILL etc.") 


Italic letters 133, minus 2 equals 131, therefore infolded (cipher) letters 
26 and 1/5. 


Page 
6 J.THEH ISTOR IEOFT HEREI GNEOF 
ebbaa aabaa babaa aabaa aabab 
Ñ s RB W E F (from "change my newe for what, "etc.) 


Italic letters 150 minus 4 equals 116; therefore infolded (eipher) letters 
29 and 1/5, which will require page 7 to start with .KING. In the cipher 


text this is FFG. 


Page 
T JKING THESE UENTH 
eabab aabab aabba 
F F x (from "most oft observ'd doFF Greatlie..") 


Mrs. Gallup's allocations require the fit as here shown, but ig reality the 


second F of FFG should begin page 7. Five extra italic letters must be found, 
then, for page 6, in order to arrive at this fit. It so happens thatkhe 
catchword wager on page 6 is in italics. Although we are told that it was not 
Mrs. Gallup's practice to include signatures and catchwords, how explain the 
present instance except by her inclusion of the catchword wager! 
Italic letters in page 7 are 143. Plus the 1 letter needed for the first 
group, and with the understanding that we are accepting the fit as required by 
Mrs. Gallup, we have 14h, therefore the infolded or cipher letters number 28 
and 4/5, to the beginning of page 8. 
Page ; 
8 eeee. HEHIS TORIE OFTHE RAIGN EOF.. 
|... b abbaa baaaa aabaa aaaaa aba.. 
? N R E A L (from "protectioN REALI and 
known," etc.) : 
Italic letters 173, Drop 1, we have 172, therefore 3h and 2/5 infolded 
(cipher) letters to the beginning of page 9. This should bring us to "b. t; 0j 


and e," etc. 


230 


at 
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Page 
9 eeKIN GTHES EVENT H.... 
|. baa, baaab abaab ae... 
A,N,W 8 K 
Mrs. Gallup's own allocations for KING are baab. She did not recognize 
Ç 
of this heading as being identiel with that of 5, which she assigned as bbab. In 
any case the grouping as required by the count will not yield, as is apparent 
above, "t, f, c." But by ignoring the two letters from the preceding page which 
should have been included with KIN, and regrouping the heading to begin evenly 
with the page, her text fits, provided her allocations for type forms are 
accepted. Thus 2 italic letters on page 8 must be dropped, then we arrive at 


KINGT HESEU ENTH. 
baaba aabab aaaba 
Jy F C (from "marke T, F, C, and e, See that", etc.) 
Italic letters 193, infolded (cipher) letters 38 and 3/5. 
Page 
10 ec. TH EHIST ORIEO FTHER AIGNE OF... 
| | 88, abaab aaaaa baaba ababb ab... 


A K A T (M) I pha "aceents on a K AT Midle," 
eic. 


Another case of identical heading unrecognized by Mrs. Gallup, as page 10 
is identical with page 2 heading. Hence we find her allocation for AIGNE ababb 
which she needs for the value K--another case of what she would have called a 


wrong font letter. 
Italic letters 274, drop 2, yielding for the count of infolded letters 54 


and 2/5. Thus only 2 letters should be carried over from page 10 to l1, but no 
fit can be achieved with such & grouping. However if 3 letters are carried over 


we find the fit required. 


Page 
11 ^ eeeKI NGTHE SEUEN THE... 
eee aa abbaa aaabb ab... 
R N D I (from "uprighte, yet overtuRND It," etc.) 
f 4 z 4 
#/ Taking into allowancekkhe necessity for finding an extra italic letter somewhere 


f 


on page 10, we start the count afresh with page 11. Italic letters 256 minus 2, 
52 


D. 
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254 cover letters. This gives a count of 50 and 1/h cipher letters, requiring 
the first T of the heading on 12 to be grouped with 4 letters on ll. Here 
again such a grouping will not yield the requisite cipher letters, but if-an 
italic is dropped from page 10, and the first TH of the page 12 heading is 
at 
joined to page 11, we arrive/the proper fit. Thus 
* Page 
12 eee 1H EHIST ORIEO FTHER AIGNE OF... 
»».8& aaaaa baaaa abaaa baaba ab... 
E A S I T M (from "forme AS IT Might," etc.) 
We are required to drop 2 letters from the count for page 11, due to the 
dropped letter on page 10, instead of one, therefore the italic letters count 


is 236 minus 2 or 23h, making the count for infolded letters 46 and h/5. 


Page 
13 ess eK INGTH ESEUE NH. 
b aabaa aaaab aabaa 
ba 
bb 


E B E,F,G,H 
In the infolded or cipher text, nowhere does such a combination appear as 
EBE, EBF, EBG, or EBH. Hence some regrouping seems necessary. baaba aaaaa 
L. d : T 
beabb will yield TAS. 
L1 ? 


abasa aaaba ab... will yield IC followed by any letter from 

d to Q; baaaa aabaa yields TE... . Nothing resembling any of these combinations 
appears in the approximate portion of dus. ciples text. Hence we must cease 
attempting to make a fit here and proceed to make a count extending to the 
beginning of page 1h. There are 377 letters on page 13; these added to the 234 min 
l letters of page 12 yield & total of 610, which in enon carry us in the infolded 
or cipher text to a point exactly 125 letters from the text fixed for the heading 


on page 12. This count brings us to "is a sUBTLer or swifter mind". 
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Page 


14 THEHI STORI EOFTH ERAIG NEOF. 
aabaa aaaaa a 2 y; ? (baaab represents S) 
E A . . 


The groups which represent the letters UB, required by the count, are baabb 
aaaab. No amount of re-division of the form-assignments recorded above will 
yield the needed letters. However it is noted that by dividing the groups 
in the manner ..aab aaaaa, the letters SA may be acceptable for cipher text. 

- Inspection reveals that these letters actuslly appear if the cipher text equivalent: 
are moved forward. To fit such a reading we must have 7 additional italic letters 
on the page preceding--7 more than the cover text shows. Thus: 
eelHE HISTO RIEOF THERA IGNEO F.... 
baaab aaaaa baaab baabb aaaab baaba 
S A 8 L. B gi ("iS A SUBTler or swifter mind") 

Of necessity ignoring the count, then, preceding page 1h, and progressing 
forward with the letters THE dropped from the heading, we have, for page 14, 

333 italic letters minus 3 or 330, comprising exactly 66 infolded or cipher 
letters. With this count we arrive at LLO of "care for all of," to begin the 
heading of page 15. Page 15 heading is identical with pages 3 and 7, hence we 


have a triple check here. And so it is: 


Page 
15 KINGT HESEU ENTH. 
ababa ababa abba. 
L L Nor O (from "take care for aLL Of our accented letters") 


Italic letters on page 15, 208; infolded cipher letters, therefore, 41 and 


3/5. Page 16 heading is identical with page M, 


Page 
16 = e.e TH EHIST ORIEO FTHER AIGNE OF... 
|. ba, abaaa aaaab baaaa baaba ba 
C,G,P,T,Y T D AR T any letter from R to Z 
| T I B Gy) (0) U 


No such combination of letters appears in the cipher text, but we find, 


after calculating the proper count, the combination "that I by curious"... . 
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We have the possibility T, we have TB; and by assuming three wrong font letters 
in the groups representing R and T, and making them baabb aaaba, we may derive 
YC; the possibility for U is already in evidence, its beginning being ba. 
Since the assumption of wrong font letters is the lesser of two evils (the other 
being missing or added italic text letters) we accept this interpretation, and 
proceed. with the count. 
The count for italic letters on page 16 is 217, minus the TH and THE. 
This gives 215 which divided by 5 yields exactly 43 infolded or cipher letters. 
43 letters beyond "IBYCUrious" in Mrs. Gallup's cipher ak, we should find 
the cipher letters for the heading on page 17, and the grouping should be even, 
starting exactly with the K of KING. Page 17 heading is identical with 5 and 9. 
Page 
17 KINGT HESEU ENTH. 
bbaba aabab aaba. 
? E E or F 
-But in Bacon's alphabet there is no infolded or cipher letter which begins 
with 2 b-forms. Either wrong font letters or & regrouping are necessary here to 
make a fit. The count has brought us to TFU of "it fullie proveth." By assuming 
one wrong font in the first group and h in the third; or by slapping then cius 
to UENTH--that is, by repeating U--plus 1 wrong font, this fit required by the 


count may be achieved. Thus: 


F1 
KINGT HESEU UENTH 
baaba aabab baabb 


Ë F U (from "iT FUllie proveth t' everybody...") 
Page 17 has an actual count of 212 italic letters. If the U of the heading must 
be reæated to make the fit with the cipher text, it should be added to the count; 
but it is found that this cannot be done; hence by considering that somewhere 
within the page a 4-letter group has sari accepted, we arrive at the beginning 


of page 18 with 2 italic letters left over. Page 18 heading is identical with 
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pages 2 and 10, and we find that Mrs. Gallup has assigned the allocations as 
with page 10. The count of 42 and 2/5 letters for the cipher test requires 


the division into groups as shown herewith: 


Page 
18 ..THE HISTO RIEOF THERA IGNEO F.... 
eeaaa baaba aaaab aabaa baaba b.... 
A,B,C,D T B E T (from "somewhaT BETter then by 


words") 

Page 18 carries 220 italic letters; subtracting the THE which must be joined 
to 2 letters page 17 for the cipher letter A, we have 217, which gives us for 
the infolded or cipher letters on the page, 43 and 2/5. The grouping should 
therefore be: 


Page 
19 ..KIN GTHES EVENT Heeso 
eeabb abbaa aabaa Deses 
D,M,U N E Ressel 
But the count requires the infolded letters to be OR of "portion," It is 
quickly noted that by sliding the grouping forward 2 places, with M PE 
° 
the first group, we acquire ORT for the cipher letters, This means that K ad- 


ditional italic letters must be found for page 18. Making the necessary adjust- 


ment we now have: 


KINGT HESEU ENTH. 
abbab baaaa baaa. 
0 R T (from "th' inne' pORTions possesse ...") 
The above adjustment requires the letter count to begin evenly with the page; 
therefore the number of italic letters (142) divided by 5 yields 28 and 2/5 
cipher text letters to the beginning of page 20. This page has an identical 


heading with page 8 and must be so allocated. 


e LODS 
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Page 
20 THE HISTO RIEOF THERA IGNEO F.... 
«bab baaba aaaaa baaaa asaab a.... 
F,0,X T A R B 
But the infolded letters required by the count are NEBAC of "seene Bacon." 
Here again regrouping must be the resort. Moving one place to the left we have: 


J.THEH ISTOR IEOFT HERAT GNEOF 
ebabb aabaa aaaab aaaaa aaaba 
(M) E B A C (from "part seenE, BACon is to many...") 


The first group should be an N which must be represented by abbaa, which would 


mean an assumption of 3 wrong font letters. However, we find that Mrs. Gallup's 


allocations for this heading on page 20, which she did not perceive was identical 


with that of page 8, are .THEH ISTOR etc. Since no group can begin with more 
ebbaa aabaa 


than 1 b, the only possibility for the first group must be aabaa which is N. 


Hence here we are compelled to assume that 1 italic letter on the page preceding 
must be dropped, in order to arrive at the grouping here required by the cipher 


text, and that Mrs. Gallup's allocations must be changed for 3 out of the 5 letters 


forming the first group. 


There are 163 italic letters on page 20, to which 1 must be added to complete 
a 
the first group on page 21; this gives count for the infolded or cipher letters of 
32 and 4/5, This means that K of the heading on page 21 is joined with 4 italic 
letters from page 20. 
Page 
AL ess K INGIH ESEUE NTH.. 
eeeea abbba baaba bab.. 
P f WREE 
The count brings us in the cipher text to ICKW of "quick with." The I is 
possible, for this letter is represented by abaaa. ‘The W is also possible, it being 
babaa. But to "read" CK we must have aaaba abaab. By dropping the final a from 
the present group baaba and including the final letter from the group preceding, 
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we arrive at abaab which is K; but we have left a 4-letter group .abbb which 
can only be H, This operation yields only 1 of the 2 needed letters, namely K, 


not CK. Another choice to make the fit is to assume wrong font letters, changing 


abbba (for P) to aaaba; and baaba (for T) to abaab; this would make 5 wrong font ` 


letters out of 7, so high a percentage that the most ardent biliteral cipher 
advocates probably would hesitate to assert its correciness. 
aJ Witnkhis troublesome and puzzling page heading, we shall end the tedious 
recital of continual sliding of the cipher text,necessitating cover text letters 
being added or dropped and the frequent change of font, and proceed from the 
study of headings only to that for one complete page, page 59. According to 
our analysis of type-settings for running titles, the heading on page 59 is 
identical with page 21; and that of page 60 is identical with pages 2, 10, and 
18. This page was selected because it was prepared for printing and published 
by Henry Seymour, Mrs. Gallup's disciple and defender, who would certainly 
select an — with as few deviations from the perfect as he could find, 
(o 
Seymour's UM eem with 1 letter from page 58 added to the 


the heading for 59. 


Page 
59 «KING THESE EENTH WILLS AUETH EBLOU DINTH ECITI ENORT 
aaba abaab babaa aabbb aabaa baaaa aabaa abaaa abbaa 
(L A) O K oV H. E R E I N 


Now let us return to the heading for page 21 and take Mrs. Gallup's 
allocations from page 59. The grouping required by the proper count is: 
|+ Ü K INGTH ESEUE NTH. o 
a abaab aabba baa.. 
K N R S T U 
These cipher letters are not the desired CKW for page 21 either; but it is 
at once observed that by shifting the grouping to that of page 59, we have the 


very letters needed to make the fit for page 21! This means that 3 italie-. J 
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(cover) text letters must be dropped from page 20. 
Returning now to page 59: Seymour's transcription shows Mrs. Gallup's 

assignments of a and b forms throughout by means of printing the page in roman 
and italic CE Seymour admits that there "are several errors." Two 
is 

"On Biliteral Deciphering." Baconiana, June 1922: P, 59 of Henry VII is almost 

entirely in italic type. Seymour claimed to have deciphered Henry VII himself, a 

statement which leaves us completely incredulous. 
capital letters, both of unnistakfsble characteristics, must be considered 
wrong fonts, as well as some lower case letters. Seymour states of the capital 
C that both the long and the short form are marked a-form in line 13 of the page. 
Then he adds "It behooves the investigator to be on guard against the obvious." 
Mrs, Gellup usually explained wrong font letters as "mistakes of the printer" 
or as deliberate efforts by the person who inserted the cipher to confuse, "because 
ciphers are made to hide things" and it must not become too eas¥ for the decipherer- 
to-come. The long oval capital C is obviously a b-form, therefore the decipherer 
must "guard against" that marking and assign it to the a-form: He notes that 


2 cover (italic) text letters are lost, yielding two 4-letter groups for an infolded 


(cipher) letter. Seymour failed to mention another case of a dropped or omitted 


letter--in spite of the fact that it is revealed by only a cursory comparison 
with the facsimile cover text printed opposite: --Force, the last word in the l2th 
line, appears in his transcript as Fore. So here within one page, three separate 
an italic 

cases occur where Á letter must be omitted in order to make the cipher text read, 
Howeverywhen these adjustments are made, and we proceed to a check for the 
immediately-adjoining heading on page 60, the letters required by the cipher text 
are found to agree with the allocations dictated by pages 10 and 18, which are 


identical. 


3 — 
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To summarize the check on Mrs. Gallup's rendering, then, of the headings 


on 21 successive pages, it is observed that the following adjustments must be 


made: 


page 


4,5 


et 


33 


18: 


19: 


1 wrong font letter. 1 italic (cover) letter must be added. 
Regrouping of letters in heading required 
Checks as correct 


Correct for heading but 5 additional italic (cover) letters are 
needed to join with heading of next page. 


Letters FGR required by count, but cipher text requires FFG, therefore 
the 5 letters needed. 


Checks, but only after adjustment as above. 


Unrecognized as identical with page 5. 2 italic (cover) letters on 
page 8 must be dropped to make the fit. 


Not recognized by Mrs. Gallup as identical with page 2 heading. In 
addition 1 letter must be changed as to allocation: the N of "Raigne" 
must be b not a. One additional italic (cover) letter needed to make 
fit with page 11. 


` Correct after adjustment as above, - 


One italic (cover) letter must be dropped to make fit with page 11. 
Cannot be made to fit in any manner. 


Between the heading of page 12 and the beginning of the heading on 
page 14 there are needed 7 additional italic (cover) letters. 


Recognized by Mrs. Gallup as identical with heading of pages 3 and T. 
Checks also as to count. 


Recognized by Mrs. Gallup as identical with heading on page 4, but to 
make her cipher text read, she assumed 3 wrong font letters. 


Not recognized by Mrs. Gallup as being identical with heading of 
pages 5 and 9. One wrong font letter must be assumed and the U of 
"Seuenth" must be repeated in order to make the fit with her cipher text. 


‘Recognized by Mrs. Gallup as being identical with the heading on page 10. 


But to make the count correct, the repeated letter U on page 17 must 
be ignored. The cipher text then fits correctly. 


3 additional italic (cover) letters are needed on page 18 to make the 
fit on page 19. 
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20: Not recognized by Mrs. Gallup as identical with heading on page 8. 
The fit can only be made by assuming 1 italic (cover) text letter on 
page 18 to be dropped and by assuming 3 out of the 5 letters forming 
the first cipher letter to be oe font." 

3: 
21: The fit cans be made eniy, orelas Mrs. Gallup's rendering (as 


published by Seymour) for age 59 (the headings for the 2 pages being. 
identical) although Mrs. Gallup missed it entirely on page 21, the 


fit can be achieved by assuming 3 italic letters to be dropped from 
page 20, thus effecting a re-grouping. 

Observing the whole it is noted that in some places italic letters of the 
cover text must be dropped, then in other places must be added. The number of 
these varies from 1 to 7, The corrections as to allocations--what Mrs. Gallup 
called wrong font letters--are not so serious; for in all cryptograms errors 
in individual letters may be expected. It is not even unexpected that in practical 
cryptography a careless encipherer may drop a letter or two here, or add one or 
two sonos diuo. But in practical cryptography these matters can be adjusted 
with confidence, for the correctness of such adjustments may always be certified 
by a re-transmission by the sender. Such a check can not be made for Henry VII. 
Furthermore,.as stated earlier, such errors tend to become cumulative, as a | 
calculation will show of the number of allowed corrections which must be made 
for the first 10 pages compared to those for the next ten pages. Hence if in 21 
pages, considering ae titles alone, the number of necessary adjustments seem 
somewhat s ens cht reasonably be forgiven, what can be expected of a check 
of the entire volume, the cipher text for ice. as produced by Mrs. Gallup, covers 
14 printed pages, extracted from a cover text. more than 18,000 italie letters? 

In addition, what defense can be made for Mrs. Gallup, whose perception, if 
we are to believe her defenders, was far greater than that of others? Why did she 
fail to perceive all the identities of headings printed from type left standing? 
The characteristics are so marked--the defective letters, the worn serifs, even ik 
dirty type is carried over from place to place; and those dots Mrs. Gallup explained 


as ae s inserted to change the font of a given letter, are frequently 
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will fauethe Bloud in the Gtie ; nor the Mar- | 
fhals Sword, that will fet this Kingdome in per- 
fel Peace: But that the true way is, to flop the 
Seeds of Sedition and Rebellion in their bevine 
nings, and far that purpofe to deuife, confirme, 
„and quicken good and bolefome Lawes, against 
Riots,and vonlawfull Affemblies of People, and 
all Combinations and Confederacies of them, by 
Liueries, Tokens, and other Badges of fattions 
Dependance , that the Peace of the Land may 
by thefe Ordinances, as by Barres of Fron, bee 
Soundly bound in and flrengthned, and all Force 
both in Court, Countrey, and priuate Houfes, 
be fuppreft. The care hie which fo much 
concerneth your felues, and which the nature of 
Limes doth inflantly call for, bis Grace com- 
mend: to your Wi/domes. : 

And becaufe it is the Kings defire, that this 
Peace, wherein be bopetb to gouerne and main- 
taine you, doe not beare onely unto you Leaues, 
Jor you to fit vnder the fhade of them in Jafetie; 
but alfo hould beare you Fruit of Riches, 
Wealth, and Plentie: Therefore bis Grace, 
prayes you, to take into confideration_ matter of 
Trade, as alfo tbe Manufaitures of the King- 
dome, and to repreffe the Laflard and barren.» 
Imployment of Moneyes, to Ufurie and unlawe 
full Exchanges, that they po be (as theirnatn- 
: 2 rall 
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On Bi-Literal Deciphering. II 


BILITERAL KEY PAGE. 


*King theSe venth 

wills aveth eBlou dinth eCiti enort he 

Swo rdtha twill setth isKin gdome inper 

fectP eaceB uqha tthet ruewa yisto stopt he 
See dsofS editi onand Rebel lioni nthei riegi n 
ning sand/ ortha ¿puró oseto devis econf irme 

a ndqui ckeng oodan dhole somel awesa gains t 
Riot sandu n/awf ullis sembl iesof Peopl eandt 
a MCom binat ionsa ndCon feder acies ofthe mby 
Li verie sTo&e nsand other Badge soffa ctiou s 
Depe ndanc ethat thePe aceof theLa  ndmay 
bythe seOrd inane  esasb yBarr esofI ronbe e 
soun dlyio undin andst rengt hneda ndall Forc 
bothi nCour tCoun treya ndpri vateH ouses 
besup prest Theca reher eofwh ichso much 

c oncer nethy ourse Ivesa ndwhi chthe natur eof 
Ti *mesd othin stant lycal lforh isGra cecomt 
mends -toyou rWisd ormes. 

A ndbec ausei tisth eKing sdesi retha tthis 
Peace where inheh opeth togov ernee ndmai n 
tain eyoud oenot beare onely untoy ouLea ves 
fo ryou osit ndert hesha deoft hemin safet ie 
but alsos hould beare youFr wuitof Riche s 
Weal thand Plent ieThe refor ehisG race 
p rayes youto takei ntoco nside ratio nmat/ erof 
T vadea salso theMa nufac tures ofthe King 
d omean dłore press etheb asłar dandb arren 
Implo yment ofMon eyes? oUsur ieand un/aw 
fullE xchan gesth atthe ymayb easth eirna tu 


*Omitted letter. 
tThe capital A in this line is a wrong fount letter, and is 


probably a printer’s error. 
tAn error in the text and also a letter omitted in one of the 


groups in this line. 
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observed as a characteristic of a given piece of type, seen wherever that letter 
appears, and not in just the particular place where she needs a changed font. 
And it should be remembered that we have dealt here only with the headings of 
pages, an infinitesimal fraction of the entire page. The number of "wrong font" 
letters and other necessary indulgences, may be expected to increase many fold 
when dealing with whole pages. 

Seymour, in the Baconiana articles quotes Mrs. Gallup as saying that Henry 
VII had proved the most baffling and puzzling of all the works she deciphered. 
His own comment is, 


"That a great deal is left to the ingenuity of the decipherer I 
have long been convinced; and the biliteral cipher, nominally a purely 
mechanical proposition, is one which demands much mental effort and requires 
no little patience, skill, wit and imagination, to comprehend its puzzling 
ramifications." 


Recalling that here is the man who asserted that he had himself deciphered 
Henry VII, one further comment by him is illuminating. 


"Thére are 78,537 italic letters in Henry VII. On counting the 
letters in Mrs. Gallup's deciphered epistle, which by the rule should 
numerically equal one-fifth of the italic letters, I find a considerable 
discrepancy." 


Then he states that he found she had not used 417 of the above total, and he 
accounts for them in the following manner: 


1) Omission of italic letters in marginal note on page 154a 

2) Omission of italic letters in "Faults Escaffed" (Errata) 

3) Omission of some few letters after Bacon's cipher signature on last page. 

h) Omission of catchwords even though printed in italic 

5) Omission of "seven letters in as many errors of wrong or long grouping 
(or possibly tricks) which occur throughout the book." 


Seymour claims that these omissions make a total of 417 letters, which is 
jne SAYS, 


precisely the total needed, to be subtracted from 78,537 to yield the correct number 


of cipher letters. But what is to be said for his statement that an adjustment of 
seven letters only are needed to correct wrong groupings, when we have already noted 
that in his own transcription three are necessary on page 59 alone? The total of 


such adjustments for the 21 pages set forth previously is 23 italic letters dropped 
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and 2 added. These added to the 3 of page 59 total 28 for 22 pages, an average of 
l and a fraction per page. The volume has 248 pages. It is admitted that some of 
the discrepancies for the first 21 pages were brought about because of the rigid 
enforcement we made that identical headings should be rendered identical assignments : 
to a and b-fonts--if we had permitted the cipher text to proceed without this 
requirement, there is no question that fewer adjustments as to groupings would have 
had to be made. But in that case--that is, by accepting Mrs. Gallup's allocations 
without question and letting the groupings fall wherever dictated by her 
assignments of fonts--this would be tantamount to an admission that fancy or whim 
dictated her assignments, because they bore no relation to the identities of 


headings. As the old saying goes, “you pay your money and you make your choice." 


see [5 
In writing in her own defense to the Bompas charges, pages OO asada) Mrs. 


Gallup made no specific explanations, nor did she mention such a circumstance 
as identical headings printed from type left standing. We are inclined to 
believe that she was unaware of this custom of the printing houses+-it is 
certain that she never mentioned it to us. Her defense was chiefly that Bompas 
had a different copy of the book than the one she had worked on, and that he had 
worked with it only a week; whereas Mrs. Kindersley, her defender in the same 
issue of the magazine, had worked with Henry VII for several months, as she herself 
had. | | 

The foregoing tiring demonstration should serve to acquaint the investigator 
with what might be expected in the case of messages--i.e., ciones text--deciphered 
by Mrs. Gallup from the First Folio of the Shakespeare Plays, wherein she deals 
with the Headings of the Comedies as a separate study, and the same for the 

running 

Headings of the Histories and of the Tragedies. Yet these/titles in the First Folio 
were printed in the same manner as has just been demonstrated with Henry VII. 


A meticulous study of the Jaggard publication of 1623 has been prepared by 
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Dr. E. E. Willoughby. After proving that the act and scene headings were 


1 


The Printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare, Oxford University Press for 
the Bibliographical Society. 1932. 


r < 
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printed largely from type left standing,,takes up the subject of titles, 
concerning which it is asserted (pages 22 and 23) 


"Jaggard's journeymen, when composing the running title of the First 
Folio, by introducing necessary changes, used the same setting of type 
and quad to print the headlines of successive plays. This fact is 
demonstrable by the following evidence: 


1, The headline, 'The First Part of King Henry the Fourth', which 
appears on every right-hand page beginning with p. 51 of the Histories 
and continuing until the end of the play (p.73), was modified by the 
substitution of Second for First and used on right-hand pages (beginping tx | 
aryl } 


with p. 75 and ending with p. OT) for the running title of M Henry IV. e 

The same damaged 'n' in'Henry' is found in both headlines. i 
2. The running titles of the first eight tragedies (excluding ^ 

the late-printed Timon of Athens but including pp. 79 and 80 of Troilus and d 


Cressida) are composed of the words 'The Tragedie of' and the sameengdimbhe į 
names of the chief character or characters, In these headlines what — 


to all appearances is an impression from the same setting of type of the 
word Tragedie continually recurs. It may be identified by the bent arm 
of the 'J' and the break in the ascender of the 'd'. This impression 

is found in the running titles of the following plays, evidence that, in 
all probability, the same setting of type was used with necessary changes 
to print these headlines: 


The Tragedie of Conolanus - pp. 13, 15, 21, 23 

The Tragedie of Titus Andionecuo - 37, 46, 47, 49, 51 

Romeo and Juliet - 55, 59, 67, T4, 76 

Julius Caesar - 110, 112, 114, 116,118,120,123, 5,7,9 

Macbeth - 132, 133, 135, 137, 139, 141, 143, 146, 148 

Hamlet - 154,156 (100 missed in paging at this point) 258,260 
262,268,270, 272,274, 276,278, 280, 

King Lear - 284,286,288, 290,292, 293, 295,296,298, 300, 303. 


3. The headlines of the nexttwo Tragedies, although identical with those 
of the first eight in wording, differ from them in layout. The running titles 
extend across the entire double page, e.g. The Tragedie of (p. 312) Anthony 
and Cleopatra (p. 33), The first of these plays, Othello, has, as far as 
we have been able to discover, no defects in its headlines. The left-hand 
portion of the running title of Anthony and Cleopatra, however, beginning 
with p. 35l and continuing to p.366, the next to the last page of the play, 
shows a noticeable break in the arm of the 'T' in 'The'. The same defective ^ 
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rt ipt s. found in the first word of the running title, The Tragedie of Cymbeline 
(arranged all on one page like the headlines of the first eight tragedies), 
which appears on pp. 370 (with a roman 'i' in 'Oymbeline'), 377 (with the 
'i' corrected to italic), and on every right-hand page following, down to 
p. 397, the second from the last page of the volume. Here, again, it is quite 
evident that to the setting of type for the three words which had 
formed part of the headline for Anthony and Cleopatra was added the type 
for the word Cymbeline and that this was used to print the running title for 
almost half of the pages of the last play of the volume. 


To sum up, we have shown that in the cases mentioned above, Jaggard's 
journeymen in composing the running titles of the plays of the First Folio 
used, with a minimum number of altergations, the same setting of type to 
print the headlines of successive plays. In determining cases in which 
we can say with certainty that this method was employed we are forced to 
rely almost entirely upon the testdmony of damaged letters. This evidence 
is not easy to find, and the fact that it yields such a comparative abundance 
of instances proves almost with certainty that this labour-saving device 
was employed whenever practicable in the composition of the headlines of 
the plays of the First Folio. ; 


In the corpus of Gallup decipherments there is one message, produced fone 
the "I.M. Poem", which states: "Search for keyes, the headings of the Comedies.” 


Noting the fact that according to the New English Dictionary the earliest example 


of the use of the word "heading," in the sense of "title or inscription at the 


head of a page, chapter, or other division of a booksis in 1849, let us look into 


the rather lengthy messages she extracted from the "Headings of the Comedies," 
1/ : 
and the "Headings of the Tragedies." It is 


1 


the "Headings of the Histories,’ 


1 
The Biliteral Cipher of Sir Francis Bacon, 3d Edition, pp. 166-171. 


particularly s that Mrs. Gallup's work-sheets, now in the custody of the 
2 
widow of Mr. Curtis, are not available for examination, for these "Headings" 


: ii 
T is eae ; 


3, llop. 
would lend themselves to especially illuminating studies, Without access to a I 
^ 


oe BER UNE OU TT AC ENCU GSS ES a ee 
3/With reference to the deciphered direction "Search for keyes, the headings of the 


Comdies,” we would be grateful if any cryptolo i 
3 D ; gist could, after reading Mrs. Gallup's 
deciphered text from the "Headings of the Comedies," teach us what those keyes ayq-- 
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we ourselves have not been able to make much headway with Mrs. Gallup's 
deciphered directions (see p. 167, 3d Edition, Part II). 


work-sheets the amount of labor necessary to show a correspondence between the 
letters of the "Headings" and the deciphered messages produced by Mrs. Gallup 
is prohibitive. 

For instance, on page 166 Mrs. Gallup gives the text of her decipherments 
of the "Headings of the Comedies" and the total number of letters in that text 
is 465. This means that the number of letters (a and b forms) in the "Headings 
of the Comedies" must come to 2325 (5 times 465). But a careful count of the 
letters in an authentic (type-set) copy of the First Folio comes to more than 
4800 letters. What did Mrs. Gallup consider "Headings?" How shall the 
discrepancy be explained? Furthermore, again we are forced to conclude that in 
all probability Mrs. Gallup was unaware that the headings or running titles 
were printed from standing type. Certain it is, moreover, that she never made 
any acknowledgement, not to mention any explanation, of the "fitting" of cipher 
(hidden) text to italic (cover) text. : | 

Any reader who will examine pages of printed matter in practically all 
books of the Elizabethan era will have no difficulty in finding varying 
type forms for many of the letters of the alphabet, if not all of them. 

The remarkable thing about this circumstance is that with Francis Bacon's 
detailed explanation of his invention of the biliteral cipher--and it was a 
brilliant invention--as described in his De Augmentis Scientiarum, 1623, 


printed 


and with the quite obvious differences in type forms in many of the 


— 


books published during that period it should 


— —. 
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have taken so many decades before some scholar was struck with the notion that 
perhaps Bacon's cipher is behind the use of these varying type forms. In short, we 
think it strange that the theory advanced by Mrs. Gallup in 1899 was so late in 
coming to the fore. 
There are, of course, other possible explanations for the varying type forms-- 
explanations which do not call upon Bacon's invention at all. One such 
FI explanation is the obvious one thatthe art of printing was still in its early 
development; type forms varied and type itself was expensive, so that nobody in 
the printing shop became perturbed if letters of two or more fonts became mixed 
in the typesetters' cases, so long as the fonts were not too dissimilar; nor were 
there any serious objections to using two or more such quite similar fonts in 
Ç. Ves a book. Indeed, in the case of capital letters, especially italic, the 
intermixture of quite different fonts was not only acceptable but favored from the 
standpoint of beauty and artistry in typography. Furthermore, even as regards lower-cas 
italic letters which obviously belong to the same font of type, there are minute 
differences which can be seen when individual printed impressions of them are 
Studied and compared on the same page or at least in the same book. To the student 
of Bacon's biliteral cipher the objective existence and especially the significance 
of these minute differences is of very great importance, that is, whether the 
differences are intentional or accidental. Indeed, the answer to that question 
a/ #/ is at the very heart of the problem of whether or not there is biliter! ipher in 
| the book. 
The question therefore arises: would a careful comparison of several impressions 
of the same piece of type as seen on a, corresponding number of copies of the same 
book show identities or differences among the several impressions? It is only 


recently that a conclusive answer to this question could be given. 


Ud 
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In the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington there has been assembled 
the largest collection of Shakespeare First Folios in the world, 79 copies in all. 
Page by page, line by line, and, indeed, letter by letter, these copies are being 
collated by Prof. Charlton Hinman, of the Johns Hopkins University, with the aid 
of a grant from the Old Dominion Foundation. Dr. Hinman is making a detailed 
comparison of these 79 copies of the same edition, in order to ascertain similarities 
and differences, for there are nek two copies which are absolute entical. 

454 leaves (= 

throughout all of puc se = than 900 double-column pages)which comprise & compiete 
First Foiio and on which there is some printed matter. (There are, apparently, 
no absolutely identical copies of any book printed in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
for the methods of printing precluded identity, as will seem be made plain in 
what follows.) Therefore, the 79 copies of the First Folio held by the Folger 
Shakespeare Library afford the very rare opportunity of ascertaining what might 
be sone eae as the "substantive" or authentic version of the Plays, since such. 
a version would be as nearly as possible an exact reproduction of the text of the 
author's own manuscript. In his collation work Dr. Hinman employs a machine of 
his own invention and construction to facilitate and speed up the enormous number 
of comparisons that must be made, for, as he states, "the collation of only 60 
copies, for example, would necessitate the accurate and minute comparison of well 


1/ 
over 50,000 large, double-columned pages." 


- | | 


Hinman, Charlton. "Variant readings in the First Folio of Shakespeare." 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 3, July 1953, pp. 279-288. 


He has been kind enough to permit the present authors to look through the eyepieces 
of his machine at the same pages of several copies of the First Folio in order that 
we might confirm the following statement which we have in his own hand: 


"In any given copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare there is no 
full page of the text which is without letters that are so different 
in appearance from the corresponding letters in other copies that 
they seem to have been, though they were not, printed from different 
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types. Inking variations are doubtless the commonest cause of these 
differences, but many other agencies could have, and in various 
instances unquestionably did, contribute to the result. 


(sgd) CHARLTON HINMAN 
20 Febryary 1954" 


It seems to us that the foregoing statement, corroborated by our own ocular 
Observation of the phenomena described in the statement, should be quite 
sufficient to make any scholar extremely wary of findings or conclusions based 
upon the alleged existencepf biliteral cipher in books of the Elizabethan period, 
because the significance of Dr. Hinman's studies, in their bearing upon the 
theory of the actual existence of secret messages in Bacon's biliteral cipher in 
the iode doe Gallup alleged she found such E. is quite obvious. Section 


"ni 
II of Dr. Hinman's paper begins as follows: 


I S 22 S cu Me LU UL E OL A M Uu 5 cu 
/i 


^ Op.cit., p. 261—283. 


"It is perhaps not yet fully appreciated that 'the First Folio text’ 
is, strictly speaking, only an abstraction, since individual copies of 
the First Folio in fact present us with & great variety of different texts. 
This should not be surprising. For more than two centuries the commonly 


employed method of press-correction were such that different copies of the 
edition of a given text could not fail to be variant.2/ The first impressions 


2/Emphasis throughout this extract is our own, except in the case of the 


words "same" and the word "the" the fifth, word from the end. 


or pulls from a "forme" (the letterpress for one side of a full, unfolded 
sheet: two type-pages, of course, in folio printing) were used as proof- 
sheets; but printing was continued all the while the proof-reading was going on, 
about three pulls a minute being made from the still uncorrected forme. As 
proof-reading would take time, a good many copies of the 'first state' of 

the forme were produced before the marked proof was ready, presswork was 
interrupted, and the changes required by the proof-reader were at last 
effected. Only now could the press begin to print from the corrected 


state of the forme. Since, moreover, both paper and presswork were 
commodities too precious to be wasted, the uncorrected copies hitherto 


wrought off were destroyed only if thought to contain serious, perhaps 
dangerous, errors. Ordinarily they were preserved and eventually found their 


way, just as if corrected, into some copies of the finished volume. Nor did 
the uncorrected states of the successive formes making up the whole book 
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go regularly into the same copies. ...Different copies of [the First Folio/ 
show all conceivable mixtures of early and late, of corrected and uncorrected 
formes. ....The statements so far made about the stop-press correction that 
characterized the printing of the First Folio (and of many other books of 
the period) do not rest upon inference and supposition, but are matters of 
demonstrable fact. ...The Folio unquestionably does contain large numbers 
of variant readings. The collation of eighty copies throughout the eighteen 
Othello formes show that nine of these--a full 50%--are variant. Several 
of these variant formes, moreover, are not merely in two but three or more 
states of relative correctness. Individual variant readings range in 
number from none (since corrections were often made in only one of the two 
pages of a forme) to fourteen, the average being about four per variant page. 
ji But perhaps, the reader may object, these facts apply only to Othello; 
can we be certain that variants are numerous elsewhere? Just how numerous, 
to be sure, cannot yet be said. But 51 of the 163 formes that “make up the 
Tragedies have already been found variant, some in more than two states. 
...The pages now known to have been corrected at press show from one to sixteen 
changes each, a single forme in Romeo and Juliet containing a total of twenty 
five (S oven: in one page, fourteen in the other). Hundreds of individual 
variants have already been discovered; many more are sure to turn up. 
...but the evidence already in hand firmly establishes two general principles. 
It demonstrates clearly: (1) that no two copies of the First Folio selected 
at random should ever be supposed textually identical throughout; and (2) 
that no single copy is likely to preserve anything that can properly be 
considered 'the First Folio text.'" 


In the light of the foregoing unchallengable findings, what shall we say 
of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments from the First Folio amd other books of the same 
period? In the first piace, let us try to imagine the difficulties of 
keeping in mind (if not under complete control) the corrections to be made--and 
using the proper a or b form italic letters in the changes, for the corrections 
shown as examples by Hinman include words in italics. In the second place, is it 
not clear that each copy of a First Folio would (or at least should) give slightly 
different deciphered messages wherever or whenever italic letters are involved in 
corrections indicated by the proofreader? But neither Mrs. Gallup's explanations 
nor her decipherments even contemplate DES aberrations as those mentioned herein, 


1/ 
let along take account of them. By her own admission her decipherments for the 1623 


l/Pros and cons of the controversy. Detroit & London, 1906, p. 58. 


Folio were made from a facsimile copy. It seems to us that had Mrs. Gallup aw.ited 
the outcome of the researches of modern Shakespeare Scholarship it is quite doubtful 


if she would have embarked upon her decipherments by means of Bacon's biliteral 550 
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cipher--for she would have realized the fantastic character of her point of 
departure, namely, her assumption that markings of letters into a and b forms 
could have been carried over, without interminable difficulties ; into pages of 
textual matter published under the then-existing conditions, procedures, and 
methods of printing. 

What is the explanation, then, for Elizabeth Wells Gallup's overmastering 


.. 


and unqualified belief in the validity of her own work? 
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The Biliteral Cipher and Some Speculations in Psychology 


"What we call objective reality is, strictly speaking, 
that which is common to several thinking beings, and might 
be common to all ... ." 

Á 
—Poincare 


The Value of Science 
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Chapter XV 
The Biliteral Cipher and Some Speculations in Psychology 


The preceding chapter ends with a query: how are we to explain Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup and her devotion to the biliteral cipher?--for we have made el 
abundantly clear that by no stretch of the ied Lot don can she be regarded as 
being a conscious fraud. Her utter sincerity and abiding faith in the existence 
of the cipher as she said, over and over again, she found it,could never be 
questioned by any one who had personal contact with her. Was it, then, & 
psychological matter? Was she an unconscious victim of some inner compulsion? 
That is precisely the hypothesis we established in our own minds more than a | 
quarter of a century ago, and years of painstaking investigation have only 
reinforced it. In preparing this review we thought that hypothesis worthy of 
rather extensive investigation and therefore designed certain experiments with 
a view toward seeking data to'prove or disprove it. XXoXxXkx As a preliminary 
statement, therefore, we think it wise to say that we believe that Mrs. aes 

a psychological condition 

succumbed to (&&XXXXN283 which in everyday words we call "self-delusion;" we 


believe further that it is easy to see how she succumbed to this insidious and 
idiosyncrasy. 


entirely subconscious BA XOMOXme Lac OO Xe The nature of the biliteral cipher 


itself is such that it constitutes an alluring and beautifully contrived trap 


for the unwary. We shall illustrate what is meant, by citing a wg exampie 
l 
from the personal experience of one of us, as told in & lecture. 


l 
"A eryptologist looks at literature," delivered before an audience at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library by William F. Friedman, on January 19, 1948. 
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As I was gathering together the material from my talk, I came 
across what turned out to be a very good example of the Baconian: 
cipher. In fact, I dimly recalled making it up myself, by using 
photographs of capital and small letters from a bi-formed alphabet 
drawn by a Spanish type designer named Lucas in 1577. Here's his 
bi-formed alphabet - very clearly so (Plate 00). And here is the 
example I composed. (Plate 00.) Well, then, when I came across 
this, my own example, I didn't have the internal or secret message 
I'd put into it, nor could I recall it, even after much rumination. 
So I started in to decipher it, referring myself to the Lucas bi- 
formed alphabet shown in Plate 00. The first 50 external or cipher 
text letters gave me ten deciphered plain-text letters, and these 
came out as follows: 


A ALPHABET I 


Considering the circumstances, the word ALPHABET seemed a "natural'- 
but then I said to myself: "Look here, old man! You made this example 
up many years ago but you were old enough then to know that you don't 
say, in English at least, "A ALPHABET." There must be something 

wrong with you now!" It was late at night, my eyes were tired after 

a day's work at the office, and I'd been to a party before going 

home to work in my study on this talk. I decided to wait until the 
next morning (a Sunday) when I could tackle the job with a fresh mind 
and rested eyes. Which I did and now this is what I got on the second 
trial: | 


ALL THAT GLI... 


As soon as I got the GLI it came back to me! "All that glisters is 

not gold"--that's what I'd enciphered years before, in that external 
message. And now knowing the secret text I wanted to produce, it was 
very easy for me to allocate the letters to their proper "a" and "p" ' 
forms. As a matter of interest I went back over the ten letters,. or 

50 bi-literal characters in A ALPHABET I, to see how I'd gone wrong 

on the first attempt. It turned out that I had made only 11 wrong T 
assignments out of the 50--roughly. only l error in every 5 assignments. 
But what a difference those few errors made in the final secret text! 
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Aaabbecdd ef f yg bh uJllmmnnoop 
PII  Éffissttovovuuxxyyzzz fp: 
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T TO VX Xy Y Z Z Go 
Letra del Grifo que cfcreua Tan, Lucas En- 
Madnd.cAno De. M. D. LXX VII. 


Hes 
[SI 
N- | 
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So a ——— — ee 


Have more than thou showest 
Speak less than thou knowWest. 

Jend less than thou owest, 

J earn more than thou trowest 
Set less than thou throwest 


-S hakespeare. 
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And one more thing--to show you what tricks your subsconscious mind 
may play on you when working with Bacon's biliteral cipher. If you 
get off on the wrong foot, so to speak, when your deciphered text 
consists of only a few letters, the ones you have before you will 
certainly influence, if not seriously affect, your judgment in 


"o 


assigning the suceeding letters to their "a" and "b" forms. 

That's exactly what happened to me, for when I got started on AIP, 

I subconseiously felt that underlying word, that is, the word that 

had been encipheredywas the word alphabet. Knowing subconsciously 
also what the permutation for the cipher letter H is in Bacon's 
alphabet, I was quite ready to see the "a" and "b" forms necessary 

to compose that letter H. I did this honestly--I wasn't trying 

to delude myself. And I think that's exactly the sort of psychological 


weakness that affected Mrs. Gallup. 
A recent confirmation of this has come to light in Mrs. Prescott's 


"Reminiscences," wherein she relates the story of Elizabeth Wells Gallup's 
1/ 
discovery: 


17 I u4 


^ Reminiscences of a Baconian, p. 38. See footnote O, page 00. 
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"...She decided to make her trial on the Prologue to Troilus 
and Cressida, part I, because this was where Dr. Owen found his 
start...and partly because this prologue is printed entirely in 
italic type and the letters are slightly larger than elsewhere in 
the folio. It was first necessary to study each letter and find 
the variants of each. She made drawings of both forms, accentuating 
the distinguishing differences for reference. When she tested 
her work the result was 'PI'. This was discouraging. In looking 
it over to find some light on the trouble, she noticed near the 
end of the piece a group of letters:  ELIZ.B..H. As this was 
probably meant to be Elizabeth, she studied the wrong letters 
and found that by changing the font of a single letter, a 'y,' 
she would get the correct A, B, and T, She then went back and changed 
this single wrong 'y' all the way through and got a connected, 
smoothly running story."... 


Mrs. Gallup's association with Mrs. Prescott dated from 1900, with us 
from 1915 and 16. She never told us these details of her early struggle to 
solve the cipher, as related by Mrs. Prescott. Perhaps in the intervening years 
she came to realize that such a personal revelation would he damaging to her work, 
although it need not have had such an effect. For it should be understood that 
cryptographic systems suitable for practical usage must take into account the 
fact that errors will creep into the work from one source or another and this being 


true the system must be such that decipherment will not be made impossible or be. 28 
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very seriously impeded by the presence of an occasional error or two. The extent 

to which a system will stand up under errors, i.e., remain readable without undue 
difficulty or without always having to call for a repetition varies a good deal 

among the many cryptographic systems that have been devised or that are in 

practical use. There also enters into question, in the case of the biliteral 

cipher invented by Bacon, the additional factor that when the differences between 
letters of the a and b fonts are minute there will frequently arise instances in 
which the decipherer is unable to come to a decision as to the font to which he 
should assign the letter under study--the matter appears to be indeterminate. 
Thus, in the case of the biliteral cipher, there are two sorts of aberrations to be 
taken into account in assessing the accuracy of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments, the 
forthcoming declarations being predicated on the assumption that two and only two 
fonts of type are involved in that cipher: first, the number of errors she may 

have made, that is, the number of times she məy have assigned letters to the 

a-font whereas, in fact, they belonged or should have been assigned to the b-font, or 
vice versa; second, the number of cases she encountered in which the differences were 3 
so tenuous that the class or font to which a letter was to be assigned could not be 
determined with any certainty at all and therefore had to remain indeterminate. 

In order to satisfy ourselves as to what the upper limits of error and 
indeterminacy might be in the case of Bacon's biliteral cipher before these factors 
makes a C ana then impossible, we made certain experiments. 
PES, or these we shall set forth in detail, and we may begin by stating that 
the first experiment was designed to see whether indeterminacy to the extent of 50% 
of the letters of the external text would make decipherment extremely difficult 
or impossible. 

First, 100 letters of a passage of good English literary text were replaced 


by their 5-letter equivalents in Bacon's biliteral alphabet, this yielding a 558 
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sequence ot 500 &'s and b's. The sequence was then divided into five segments 
of 100 S each. 

Next, a set of 100 numbers from OO to 99 was prepared on small slips of 
paper of identical size. These were placed in a large box and thoroughly shaken. 
Then, one at a time, 50 of these slips were drawn at random out of the box and the 
numbers thus drawn wee recorded. Suppose this sequence of 50 numbers began 
66, 60, 20, 39, 93, ... . These numbers were used to cross off, in the first 
sequence of 100 a's and b's corresponding to the first 20 letters of the plain- 
text passage, those letters of the external message which were to be considered 
as indeterminate. Tht is, in the lst 100 a's and b's, the 66th, the 60th, the 
20th, ... a sectfor b was to be crossed off as though the italic letter for which 
it stood could not with certainty have been classified either as an a-form or 
as a b-form, and hence must be considered as though it were indeterminate. Then 
the slips of paper were replaced in the box, thoroughly shaken, and the next sequence 
of 50 numbers drawn at random. These indicated the characters to be considered as 
having been indeterminate in the next 20 letters of the plain-text passage; and 
so on, until all 100 letters of the original passage had been so treated. | 

The third step was to set down under the sequence of a's and b's the various 
possible letters which could form the 100-letter plain-text passage originally 
enciphered by the a's and b's of Bacon's biliteral alphabet, taking cognizance of 
the places where the character could not be classified either as an a-form or a 
b-form character and was therefore indeterminate. For example, in the first 
drawing of 50 numbers at random of the 100 in the box, it turned out that 2d, 3d, 
4th and 5th characters of the biliteral equivalent of the first letter of the 
internal or secret message were supposed to be indeterminate. That is, it was 


assumed that in the first set of five biliteral characters deciphered it was 
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supposed to have turned out that only the first italic letter could with 
certainty be classified as b-form; the rest of the characters in the group 


were indeterminate. Thus: 


J- 2 355 5 
b dv 6T 


Since the final eight 5-letter permutations in Bacon's biliteral alphabet begum 
Cou Y ye. bv Few = 


with b this meant that the first letter, S.T, Ur V) W, X, Y, or Z. Thus: 


l 2: t 

boa o tee 2 

ba a a a = R 

b mig. b - S 

b 4-28 b: a= T 

po a n b.b UV 
b a ba sa alhaL - W 
b 8 poca D UE 
b 9 b bs. Y 
bua bD-b bo = 4 


In the case of the second letter of the secret message the drawing of 
random numbers brought about the following indications as to determinate and in- 


determinate letters of the external text: 


12859 ale 1 
a 3S Db op 


This meant that the second letter of the secret text could be any letter the 5-letter 
combination key for which begins with an a and ends with 2 b's and so could be 


any one of the letters D, H, M, or Q. Thus: 


i 


v 
© o O' o |o'| + 


© © © © |p 
c' o o m. 
oc oom 
c o' o o |c 
Ibat d " 
ox; = 


The first two letters of the secret text could then be selected from among 
all the possible "good" digraphs (in English) which can be composed by taking one 


letter from the lst column and one from the second: 
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= 
no 


[c 
NK z: EROR 
e= = t t 


For example, starting with R taken from the lst column, can we form a, good 

digraph by following it with a letter from the 2d column? Obviously not because 

no vowel appears in the second column. Take the next letter in the lst column, §; 
it can combine with H (=SH), or with M (=SM), or with Q (-SQ). The 3d letter in the 
lst column is T; it can combine with H (=TH), making the most frequent initial 
digraph for words in English. Proceeding in this manner, and, of course, assuming 
that we are dealing with the initial word of the secret message and that the 

latter is in English, the message could obviously begin with any one of these digraphs: 
SH, SM, SQ, TH, or WH--there are no other "good" possibilities. Continuing, our 
Work yielded the following sequence of possibilities for the 100 letters of the 


secret message: 
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XV 


tv < O Ri c5 

onotuzxmac 
«umm 
o = = 
> 


n ' = tx 
m EC PÁ ed 


Que CÓ PAPE ae hl 


O Q o t 4 Z: p, 
4montiudx 


Fd P+ C5 Bd nm >< PUN 


n) > 
SO EE eur a s UE 


Hanae 


CAO Aa Get P t 


< O Fa O Pama pç Ei z Pa 


> 
' 
CPO m mH a o OE D ose 


Tomo 
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65 aa TO 75 80 
A A 0 M -R eh ee ee ea A RR 
B B p p W UV B. R 9 W BEM OL G8 B T S3 
GU G UK C P E P N G IST T 
¿ssp nO D Q F Q pe K U-V 
I = b E TT Ww i W 
cow M F K Nas s X 
Z ON P G N. Y 
0 Q H 0 Z 
T I-J 
U-V K 
Y i 
7 M 
N 
0 
P 
Q 
85 90 95 100 
C 9^ SA Bo A. ET 0. DNO G G USA A D D A. Lo Wa 
G N G D 13 N G 2 Pp P R° Tn U-V I-J Y y. 
L W 1-J K Y y 
P L M 
T 2 
is : ; y" CLA KMS 


The foregoing steps were performed by Mr. Friedman and the resulting 
sequence of possible letters was given to Mrs. Friedman with no clues whatsoever 


as to the nature of the underlying original text. Within an hour, the latter had 


been completely and correctly reconstructed, this proving that even when &s many 


as 50% of the letters of a. passage are indeterminate, the text can be fully 
1/ 
recovered. This is, of course, quite different from the at least 96 percent 


L 
Thinking it possible that some persons might wish to try this test themselves, 
the reconstructed text (the originally enciphered passage) is printed separately 
at the end of. the book. 


accuracy which Ewen claimed necessary “to enable any sensible message to be read." 
ej 
Ewen closed his arguments with these words referring to the Curtis article: 


5 
- Baconiana, Vol. XXIV, No. 95, p. 226. 
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"On p. 7 (note 6) /Curtis/ makes an unwarranted assumption: ‘If one 
half of the 250 italic letters in the K sonnet should be assigned definitely 
and unmistakeably to their respective founts, Mr. Ewen would have to accept 
the validity of Mrs. Gallup's worke Actually I should do nothing of the kind, 
for any person by the spin of a coin can get about 50 per cent. of guesses 
right. By experiment I found that at least 96 per cent. accuracy is necessary 
to enable any sensible message to be read (see XXII, p. 68). And that is 
the precision which would have to be obtained by the numerous proof readers 
of old supposed to be engaged in the work. When we find a modern who can 
attain to the same degree of perfection it will be time enough to accept 
Mrs. Gallup's 'decipherings', in the meantime ... I shall continue to believe 


1 W" 


... that the lady drew her narratives from some "subliminal storage . 
In view of our experiment, described above, we wonder what Ewen would now 


t 


say about the Curtis "unwarranted assumption." It is clear that the assumption 
is not unwarranted -- but there still remains one important question, viz: can 
even 50 percent of the letters in Elizabethan italic type be "assigned definitely 
and unmistakeably" into respective a and b fonts? In the experiment we performed 
it is true that 50 percent of the a and b forms were arbitrarily (but by random 
selection) declared to be indeterminate, leaving the classification of the 
remaining letters unquestioned. That is, the decipherer could be absolutely certain 
that none of the possible letters in the sequence was Wrong. This fact played a 
very important role in the reconstruction of the passage. Suppose this certainty 
were lacking; suppose that in addition to there being many letters which could 
not be classified definitely and unmistakeably there were a considerable number 
which had been classified erroneously, so that in the sequence of possible letters 
there were, in fact, some that were actually wrong. What then might be the result 
of the test? 

The next experiment was therefore designed to see what results coula be 
obtained when the decipherer knows that in addition to indeterminate characters, 

So erroneously classified 

which are indicated (by dots), there are{characters, 4mm; but he does not know 


which ones they are, since they are not indicated. It was found that the 


injection of the possibility that some letters of the original text were wrongly | 


22 0 954 
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classified and therefore that some je tears in the sequence of possible letters 
vast 
were wrong made a fg difference. 
In this experiment a passage of 212 letters of good English was selected and 

': reduced to their a and b equivalents. By random selection, 10 percent of these 

were changed from a's to b's or vice versa; (these representing errors made in 

classifying them; in a o, 10 percent were stricken out (and replaced by dots) 

as being in the indeterminate category. The resultant sequence of a's, b's, and 

dots representing the first 20 letters of the original plain-text, together with 


the sequence of letters representing the possible deciphered text, are shown by 


‘way of example: 


.aaba babbb .abaa ‘baasb sbbb. aba.a bbbee: abaab baaa. aabbb > cae 
C Z E 8 P I aN I R H : 
T W Q J R S 
L W 
a.abb aaaaa .abab a.bba baabb aabaa aabaa aaaa. baaba abba. 
D A F G U E E A T N 
M X H V B 0 


The entire ‘sequence of "possible" letters representing the original passage 


of 212 letters was then given to Mrs. Friedman for study. It was as follows: 


SPACE 


2 bb 


Ty sto D 
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1.2 3 JF 5.677 MM. 9. 10 1) 12 13 3. 158 16 17. 1B 19 20 
QUE B: S P EIS N SI A R JW DO SA 5 40 Uy B m SA ay 
T W Q SB oW S M X. Heo B 0 
21 22 23 20h 25 26 27 28 29 30.91 .39 398: 3k 35-86 37T 88. 39 UO 
A. 8 JJ P. O "P A. L ^Y -L RO ^A N-J T? 4 O N mp m 
i5 Y Q P S R N Di cy, 
G 
H 


hi ho h3 hh h5 46 My 4B h9 50 51 58 53 5h 55 56 57 58 59 60 
L.A Q UnA T D Ñ M 4 FP LoT B 8. H IJ P Qus 
R y U-V U-V O F M U-V N 


61 62 63 6t 68 66 67, 68 69 TO Tl 12:78 7h T5. T6 77 T 
PORC RB M 0. BO RE LR 
0 T G 


NO 
2S. 


01 8° 83 8h. 85 86 i M 4 d 91 92 93 A d 2 a 98 99 100 


I-J U-V B Q E N B Ge E 0: -0- `R 
K S P ae G ON GE X Q 

W 

Y 


10l -102 103 30h /105 106.1075. 108. 109-110. 121 119 118 hh M15 


W 8 T A N A P M O 8 A A L o. G 
X Y Q X M L 

Y T 

Z 


16 1171 338 119. 1201121 1887163. 19H 325 126 ` 120 188. 129 130 
P E R F E U-V A B K B T H A T W 
Q N E D U-V : 

I-J 

N 

R 

W 


<, - P: 
S ud 
* 


131 


1h6 


161 


206 


4 


E ng act 


732 


207 


133 
D 


148 


208 
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13h 135 136 
B F C 
F 
]h9 150 151 
n Q O 
16h 165 166 
F O R 
S 
T 
U-V 
179 180 191 
K K R 
U-V W 
194 195 196 
O G I-J 
H K 
L 
M 
209. 210 -211 
T Ñ h 
M g 
T 
U-V 


137 
T 


152 


212 


138 
A 
R 


153 


139 
P 


199 


155 


The decipherer at first glance placed T-E or THE as 


141 
I-J N .U-V 
E Z 

N 

P 

R 

T 

W 

Y 

156 157 158 
IJ C H 
T D 

N 

P 

Jl 172 173 
V E B 

F S 
186 187 188 
G N P 
201 202 203 
T X I 
7, J 


144 145 
E b 
T 


174 175 
B A 


189 190 
A E 
B F 


starting text -- 1 error : 


and 2 alternative letters providing that word. Then her eye caught the 15th, 


16th, and 17th letters, UEE, and QUEEN came to mind as a probable word. An 


4l Elizabethan textual passage therefore soon suggested itself to hemina and she 


began at that point to build on that assumption. Shortly she derived a series 
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1 5 10 3:5 20 25 30 «35 
of words: THE.. ..... MAD QUEEN TO A SLY ORAL ARRANGEMENT ... . However 


after considerable struggle no sense could be extended upon those words, either 
following or preceding. Then she returned to the very beginning, in & hope of 
continuing from the word THE. Almost at once the word SPANISH seemed to leap out 


2 1/ 
from the page, and the third word immediately suggested itself -- what would follow 


T C T XE LR OIX o TU MS = ss s 


~ We had been much engrossed here in studying that work by Greene because of 
Ewen's article. 


s EM FE des 
THE SPANISH but MASQUERADO? Hence MAD QUEEN TO became MASQUERADO and the following 
words of the first sent no came without too much difficulty, except the name of 
the printer: "The Spanish Masquerado is a poorly printed little quarto of five 
sheets from the press of ... ." However, the forgotten name, Roger Ward, was 
quickly ascertained from files in our library, and she thus completed the correct 
decipherment of the first 18 words, comprising 83 letters, of the original text 
which had been enciphered. 

= But for some reason further progress (after the recovery of these initial 18 
words) became quite difficult--and now for the first time the subconscious 
"Steersman" within the decipherer's psyche took over. From her "subliminal storage," 
to use Ewen's phrase, the decipherer dredged up 26 more words to fit the context 
provided by the initial 18 words and on completion of the task (after about four 
hours work) the end-product Mime first time handed to her companion experimenter 


for comment as to accuracy, with the statement that letters of which she was uncertain 


were indicated by underlining. 
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First Attempt 


THE SPANISH MASQUERADO IS A POORLY PRINTED LITTIE QUARTO OF FIVE SHEETS FROM 
THE PRESS OF ROGER WARD FIFTEEN EIGHTY NINE AN ENTIRELY FALSE LEGEND ABOUT 


— — — — ——— T.  —  —  —  — ——  — 


HIS WORK HAS GROWN UP BUT THE USE OF BIFORMED TYPE WAS COMMON PRACTICE AMONG 


SIETEENTH CENTURY PRINTERS 


Upon being told that only the first 18 words were correct, the decipherer 
settled down to a new attack on the text following the 18th word. The results 
of this second attempt, which consumed approximately two hours and twenty 
minutes, were then submitted to the other experimenter once more for comment, 
who found that & quite different text had been produced for the words to follow 
the initial 18. This time the number of words following the original 18 
correct ones was 30; nine of them had been underlined to indicate, she 
stated, "words that are completely certain"--but "the sense is not too good," 
she added. However, it was soon found that she had done even better than that: 
14 of the 30 words were correct, five more than she had felt were "completely 
certain." 

“Second Attempt” ' 


( Words completely certain are under Lined/but-the-cense—is_nettee—goad TA 


THE SPANISH MASQUERADO IS A POORLY PRINTED LITTLE QUARTO OF FIVE SHEETS 
AS A WHOLE SO 
FROM THE PRESS OF ROGER WARD. THE PAGES OF THE BOOK ARE ALL TOTALLY IMPERFECT 
` AN ALMOST 
ALMOST WHOLLY 


EVEN FOR WARD OF ALL PRINTERS IN LONDON AND HE MUST OFTEN HAVE BEEN A SEVERE 


uet 1m 1c cr 0g 


PAIN TO MANY ELIZABETHAN PRINTERS 
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The 14 correct words were then indicated to her. and a third attempt at 
deciphering the passage was made. After another almost twe-hour struggle the 
passage was correctly deciphered save for four words, which, however, were 
represented by a synonymous expression of the same length. 

There are conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing experiments. But 
first let us make sure that there is a proper understanding of how the second of these 
tests bears upon the matter of finding evidence that can prove or disprove the 
existence of biliteral cipher in Elizabethan books. 

It has been shown that the distribution of a and b-forms cannot always be 
made with certainty, and that the uncertainties may involve: 

i. Indeterminate letters, i.e., letters which do not permit 
a clear-cut decision to be made in regard to the font or 


form (a or b) to which they should be assigned. 


4, Erroneously-classified letters--where so many uncertainties 
exist many letters may actually have been incorrectly classified. 


To explain by referring to the text of the second test message: 


L wee Ua os scl 6 7138 9 10 
02 R S PIJ N Ii R-E 
T W GL MW S 


Ihe first letter of the intended text may begin with & C or & T, but if it 
happened to be the case that there is an actual error in the group, the letter 

X might not be either a C or & T--it might be sonepther letter. The 2d letter may be 
Z, but if there is an error in that group it might be some letter other than Z; 
the 3rd may be E or W, the 4th may be S, or it may be any other letter, and so 
on through the whole of the 212 Jébtarn. In other words, the highest hope 
that the decipherer may hold is that the possibilities set down may be correct 
in sufficient number to enable him by good fartune--somewhere, somehow or other-- 
to hit upon a sufficiently long plain-text word which will give him a proper start 


toward building the correct plain text in the vicinity of (or, preferably, following 


A 7 and preceding) the assumed word or words. This is exactly what happened š dee 
— ; - 
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when the present decipherer's flash of inspiration picked out The Spanish, after 
which the plain text flowed more or less rapidly to the end of the first sentence, 
each word suggesting the following one. 

Now how does this duplicate Elizabeth Wells Gallup's work on the biliteral 
cipher? We have reason to believe that it duplicates her work exactly, meticulously. 
She herself never denied the existence of indeterminate letters, although she did 
not use that term. Also, she explained the occasional change of classification of 
letters from a to b form by saying the letter had dot in it or the like, as already 
related in Chapter V. And although she herself would have denied or resisted the 
. imputation that any of her assignments were in error, any one completely free from 
her subconscious influence who has examined her assignments encounters many cases in 
which her assignments can be shown to be actually erroneous, compared with her own mas- 


1/ 
ter classification of the a and b forms. Now the condition present in our test which 


1/ Seymour's comments on the capital C's and P's of p. 59, Henry VII, is an example 


of this (Chapter XIV). 


did not obtain with Mrs. Gallup and the Elizabethan texts is simply this: Mrs. Gallup, 
the decipherer, did not have the opportunity of checking with Francis Bacon, her en- 
cipherer, as to whether or not her extracted messages were correct, that is, whether 
or not they were the ones intended by the encipherer, whereas in the text herein 
described the decipherer could and did check with the encipherer: he told her that 
she had extracted partially wrong text. If this condition had not obtained, the 
decipherer could have given out as the actual message, unsuspected even by herself 

as containing many errors, her first version. Why not? It is excellent English, 


er 
it not only makes sense, it makes probable sense. So there the matter could rest, 


af prady. the decipherer declares, to her mind this wrong version makes better sense 


than the correct text, which constitutes the first two sentences of the second 
paragraph of the following paper: Oliver, Leslie Mahan, "The Spanish Masquerado: 
A problem in double edition," The Library, Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society, London, June 1947, pp. 14-19. 


if the performers in this test had not been collaborators in making the test. But 


et DT 
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Elizabeth Wells Gallup, the decipherer, could not span three hundred years and 
ascertain from Francis Bacon, her encipherer, whether or not she was correct or 
even "warm". And her subconscious was the ally of her desire, so that she never 
so much as suspected she could be wrong. When among the possible letters, 
appearing on her work sheets, after three months of labor upon the Prologue to 
"Troilus and Cressada", suggested, with three letters changed, the word ELIZABETH, 
as related on (page i, this chapter) she built her plain text upon that word. 
In exactly the same manner the decipherer in the foregoing test saw T-E SP-NISH 
which at once brought to mind, THE SPANISH MASQUERADO (a title suggested because 
it was the subject of studies just completed) and so she selected — 
and changed, where necessary--the succeeding text words to fit that guess. Mrs. 
Gallup had only ELIZABETH to build upon, & word that could end any one of a 
myriad possible thoughts, and she worked backwards to text words to fit the 
ending word--a process admittedly more tricky than working forwards. Even 
the forward process becomes a matter of pure guess-work beyond & certain point, 
as witness the present-day decipherer's forcing of FIFTEEN EIGHTY-NINE after the 
printer's name--text to be expected, certainly, but which simply was not there. 
The break in thought, the beginning of & new sentence in the actual message at 
that point, magnified the element of conjecture to the point where the decipherer 
went "off the track", and was only "put back on the track" when told by the 
encipherer that herplain text after the 18th word was wrong. 

For comparison we present below the two versions of the test message: 


1) The decipherer's favored version and 2) The actual message as enciphered. | 5S7 


Mee 


E 
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THESPANISHMASQUERADOISAPOORLYPRINTEDLITTLE* 
THESPANISHMASQUERADOMISAPOORLYPRINTEDLITTILE, 
QUARTOOMFIVESHEETSIFROMTHEPRES SIOMROGERWAR Dr 
QUARTOORMFIVES H E E TSF R O MT H EP RES 80 FeR O G E RW AR Di 
FIFTEEMEIGHTYNINEANENTIRELYFALSELEGENDABO 
HEWAS,ONEOF,THEPOORESTA NALMOSTALLTHESENSES,O 
UTHISWORKHASGROWNUPBUTTHEUSEOFBIFORMEDTYP 
FTHATWORDOFTHEPRINTERSOFLONDONANDHEMUST,OF 
EWAS,COMMOMPRACTICHAMONGSIXTEENTHCENTURYPR 
TENHAVEBEENASOURCEOFRCONCERNTOHISBROTHERPR 
INTERS: 
INTERS, 


It will be noted that differences exist between the two versions of 102 
letters. Suppose the author of the text was no longer living and ipe 
existed: the decipherer would be warranted in insisting that her preferred version 
is the true text. 

To recapitulate: starting with & message in which each letter may be regarded 
as a possible error- for although the decipherer knew & certain percent were 
correct she did not know which letters were the correct ones--it is possible 
to extract more than one plain text, each ofvhien is not only intelligible 
but makes good sense. If it be assumed to be true, then, that Francis Bacon, 
or anyone else, did indeed insert biliteral cipher messages in the italic type 
of books of the Elizabethan era, the voee of the type-forms are so 

the probability is very small that `- 
varied thay two or more qualified investigators working independently "opem 
the same or nearly the same sequences of & and b assignments of the type forms; 
but if all differing A are regarded as possibly correct (or vossibfiy 
incorrect) amd resultant plain text is. simply a, matter of finding & probable word 
and building upon it, then more than one plain text message can result--all equally 


probable, but the probability will be very low indeed. In fact, none of the 
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solutions would have any validity whatsoever. Nothing short of an instruction 
sheet to the printer of the First Folio, found among some papers which can be 
proved to have existed in 1623, can possibly prove that the insertion of biliteral 
cipher messages in the First Folio was intended; and that such an instruction 
sheet ud in fact actually followed would even then be difficult to demonstrate, 
because the conditions of printing in those days were far too imperfect to 
permit unmistakeable characteristics to be carried over from the type as set 
to printed copy, as the Goudy and Miller analyses and the Hinman statement 
have shown. 

As cryptologists we grieve that the use of the biliteral cipher cannot be 
verified, for as a system for those times it was perfect, as well as, great tribute to 
its inventor's genius; but as cryptologists we cannot do otherwise than declare 
the decipherments of Elizabeth Wells Gallup completely subjective and invalid. 
Although Francis Bacon's biliteral cipher is a valid cryptosystem, and is one of 


Hu 


the very good ones in the category of "concealment systems, we are absolutely 
convinced that it does not exist in any of the Elizabethan books in which Mrs. 


Gallup and her disciples claim to find messages in biliteral cipher; more than that, 


we firmly believe it to be impossible to prove the existence of such a cipher 
therein by means of differences in type forms. 


cn 
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x 
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Lost in Labyrinthian Mazes 


"I'm weary of conjectures,--this must end 'em. 
x * * 
This in a moment brings me to an end." 


D —Addison 


ate 


Cato, Act V, Sc. i. 


Si 
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Lost in Labyrinthian Mazes: 
Fiske, Feely, amd Others 


Among the large number of disbelievers in Shakespeare's authorship there are 
to be found a few who stand out among their colleagues as unique in one respect 
or another; That is to say, these singular persons cannot be classed with other 
devotees of the cryptographic method of proof of non-Stratfordian authorship, for 
each has a distinguishing quality setting him apart. In the present chapter four 
such cases are selected for brief inspection. 

1. Gertrude Horsford Fiske 

Among the most devoted of Mrs. Gallup's students and disciples must be 
counted Gertrude Horsford Fiske, whose industry in applying the biliteral ihe 
to the Second Shakespeare Folio (1632) deserves mention. 

Mrs. Fiske accepts Francis Bacon's cipher witout modification; more than 
that, she accepts all of Mrs. Gallup's decipherments without question, and then adds to 
the large corpus of texts already produced by Mrs. Gallup for a secret history of the 
life and times of Francis Bacon and Queen Elizabeth a considerable number of addenda 


i/ 
to that history, found by applying the Baconian cipher to the Second Folio. Of 


1/ 
Studies in the Biliteral Cipher of Francis Bacon. With italic and roman 
alphabets by Elizabeth Wells Gallup. Boston, 1913. 


———— C DS at ca S OE EN SI ce E S i Is 
course, that folio was printed after the death of Shakespeare, as had the First 


Folio, but also after the death of Bacon. Therefore, Mrs. Fiske was under the 
necessity of adducing some enciphering hand other than that of Francis Bacon. But 
such a contingency was really not very hard to meet: there were contemporaries 
and disciples of Bacon, such as William Rawley, who, in the eyes of the Baconians, 


were fully competent to carry on the work started by Bacon. 
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It will be noted that the Fiske productions are in exact reversal of those  — 
in preceding chapters: her system is impeccable, but her "plain text" makes no 
sense. 
2. doseph Martin Feely 

Members of the bar and others professionally interested in the law have 
frequently played prominent roles in constructing the literary edifice containing 
the great lore of anti-Shakespearean authorship. Among them must now be mentioned 
Joseph Martin Feely, whose works in this field, all privately printed at Rochester, 


New York, include the following: 


1) The Shakespearean Cypher, In the First Folio, Mdcxxiii, Demonstrated and 
Surveyed, 1931, pp. 195. 


2) Decyphering Shakespeare: Work Sheets in the Shakespearean Cypher, 
193%, pp. i. 


3) Shakespeare's Maze Further Deciphered, 1938, pp. 122. 

4) The Cypher in the Sonnets: The Dedication Key, 1940, pp. 68. 

5) A cypher idyll anent the little western flower: Deciphered from 

A Midsommer Night's Dreame, 1942, pp. O2. 

If our task consisted simply in establishing categories into which crypto- 
graphic systems of the varieties under scrutiny in this book can be placed, we might 
create a category wherein systems are to be adjudged invalid because the specific 
key or keys involved either do not measure up to expectation as regards the degree 
of precision that professional cryptologists observe and expect, or else these 
keys are not employed consistently. But before placing a cryptographic system 
into such a category we presumably must have examined its mechanics and found the 
system wanting in that respect. Unfortunately, our difficulty in regard to 
Mr. Feely's system arises from our inability to follow him in his progress through 
the labyrithian maze he invites us to explore,--a maze (that is indeed what he 
himself calls it) which has thus far required five separate books to delineate ite 


C7Q 
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geography and outline its tortuous meanderings. After many hours’ study of his 
works we have succeeded in comprehending but dimly--"ascertaining" would be too 
strong a word--the chief factors in his "system." 


1) He settles upon a series of vowels such as "times thrust through the 
Ë U OU Ë 


Doublet, foure through the Hose," and associates such vowel compounds with numbers 
QU E QU E OU 


(here EOUE is associated with the numeral h). The vowels are the "outer key," 
the numbers the "inner or counting key." 

2) From the vowels which "mark the deciphered passage," the counting "runs 
up, or diuo the stream of the outer text. The up-run is called an 'ebbe! ... . 
The several words marked off by the incidence of the counting of the three values 
or the inner key ... together make up the cipher message." 

We shall accept Mr. Feely's dicta as to the mechanics of his system; we shall 
even credit him with following his own rules with exactitude and without adducing 
"exceptions" to them, and thus make him a paragon of vigue among his peers. 

We can do this charitably because we can, without fear of being unable to meet 
a challenge, place his decipherments in a category in which are placed systems 
yielding "plain texts" which are anything but plain. In short, Feely's 
decipherments--we assume they are in English, although he does not say so in so 
many words--do not make good sense. And we shall have no difficulty in finding 
examples to corroborate our thesis; in fact, the problem we have in this regard 
is the reverse--to select from among thousands of Feely's deciphered texts two 
or three which will give some semblance of being intelligible in the sort of 
English "n accustomed to see, read, or hear. And this in spite of Feely's 


assertions that his "series of words...makes running sense, in the condensed 


1/ 
Shakespeare's Maze, p. 8. 


style of a cablegram." On the assumption that our readers may not be willing 


to give their assent to our mnt without see iig a ` photographic copy of eh 
we 280 


some of Feely's TUE we Perse the samples shave in Plate OO. 
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Feely himself appears to have been able to make a connected story out of 
the hundreds of pages of gibberish similar to those we show as examples; for 
he relates a 12 page "biography" of the playwright deduced therefrom. 

This creator of the plays who had a given name of "Will" and whom "the 
cypher also calls 'Shake'" was "sprung basely from noble Italian blood," went 
to England, returned to Italy as a member of the English Intelligence Service, 
returned to England and "rose to great prominence as a playwright and a 
gentleman, in court circles and in their theatrical appendage." He had been 
educated in Florence, became a tutor in Greek, mathematics, music and languages 
in England. He sang and acted in Italy. He was imprisoned briefly in England 
for offending the King in his plays. He was the constant and boon companian 
of Lords and Ladies. These and a large number of other biographical details 
are recorded in narrative fashion. Then Feely concludes: 


"Here ends for the nonce, the incomplete chronicle of our Will, the 
manifold lover, the courtier, the actor, the exile, the lovechild." 


We may summarize our findings in regard to the foregoing work by noting 
\ x 
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69 SHAKESPEARE S MAZE 


To Highnesse person, // as Lotds goe up, by end violent (carriage) best. *] 
Great we a (King) us much (belov'd.) | | 

Proceed course to Highnesse person in (Court); [289. to ((him)) (in) 
person: Produce. Even tyrannous, and the((y)) } accused ((me)); arraigned 
((for)) Conspiracy ( (against) ) Life Our (soveraigne Lord the King,)— 
circumstances to((o)) Faith (i. e. justify) their (better safetie), Night (i. e. 
Knight) since Accusation no, (i. e. know.) * But “Not (guiltie") shall I. 
(i. e. "shall (as I expresse it) be.") 

Humane (Actions) not, but (my Lord) seeme doe, As more Historie ((I 
quote him, that)) a (Fellow of the Royall Bed) owe Moitie, Prince for 
((am)); and it would ((have)). For stand Conscience, before merited with 
encounter, ((upon)) The (bound of Honor), or That (way enclining) my 
(neer'st of kin), my (Grave) [ 628. upon. 


Hearts of ((it)) // heard. What though} Impudence to (performe) it, 
due owne ((to)) [672. you ((it))'s, ((yet will)) performe // which,— 
acknowledge I;] [692. acknowledge which, then you saying: “Then Lesse 
Grave neer'st. (of kin), // whom he, such become, "Love to (have) in Love", 
—speake;] ((although)) "Might no (i. e. know) not have you",—had 
(spoke) Even now it. 


((Lord:)) "Though it ((were so)), man, why are departure you you not 
Life? Your (i. e. you are) a (Bastard) by Those past." 


((Will:)) "Truth, been (cast out) no (i. e. know.)" ((Lord)) "Owning 
(it), shalt (feele) passage for you. To (i. e. too) can Favor doe. It Fruits." 


( Will:)) “I bar'd breast; Innocent Hal'd. Immodest longs, Women Ayre. 
I be (condemned) ; Law Honors [Lord 1147. be not,"—tell; else // request 


THer. 1163. in my (Judge) to, // was Tryall, see] was alive. } 
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((Lord:)) “Therefore, "Forth" ((said)) my (Father); and beholding 


miserie, Revenge you from ((it)) have (brought); and dar'd breake (the 
holy Seale). 


((Will:)) “This Seales read, —“ Jealous, and King found [ 1308. the blessed 
(lady with one who was) without King begotten, ((to be)) blameless; // 
((and)) Praysed.” Hast here no meere (falsehood) .] “Praysed”, it is truth. 


osaat Falsehood ((in)) King, what it ((but)) conceit? Feare, [ 1389. Ser., meere 
.  (conceit)." ((Whereat)) Sir // angry. 


((Lord:)) [1405. "Newes mortall ((to)) the (Queene). 


( (Will:)) “Downe // Now injustice at themselves;] Death] themselves 
rike, the (i. e. "they" or "the (Queene") Death doing." 


((Lord:)) "I suspition you ((from)) prophanenesse, to New (woe) of, 


patente by jealousies to (i. e. too), been done." 


C 
CO 
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((Will:)) “But with and (i. e. hand) him Honor practice; his Incertainties 
Honor he, the (blacker) cut lace.” 


Good, hast me old whose, word—"thy (jealousies) too and (i. e. hand); 
then thy fooleries did (but shew thee) inconstant.” 


Damnable To (have) Trespasses; monstrous To (be) a (Devill). Would 
(have shed) directly the (young Prince), that Sire.” 


((At)) His last cry, the (Queene) ((cried:)) “Higher Powers forbid.” 
((Lord. with)) oath: “You bring ((her)) within.” " 


((Queene:)) ‘Do Gods heavier, therefore, thee, fasting, Winter Storme? 
[1939. Go to; You // way, still, thousand] not (speake). Too no G e 
know) you made it. * ((I)) Shall to rashnesse, To noble griefe. * Petition, 
beseech you, Sir, Sir againe; nor your (children) too, Ile nothing receyve of." 

((Will to brother:)) "Prethee, grave shall causes visit? teares there?" * 
This ((add)) to it: "A, Thou perfect, (my Lord)? In time, Heavens are 
angry. Looke, long I ((have beene)) i' lowd (weather); Besides 't, instantly 
I come, beleev'd thy (mother), for was head never, (i. e. I was never out of 
her mind.) 


* $ $ 
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that like Fiske, Feely's results are pure gibberish; but unlike Fiske, nis 
crypto-system exists nowhere outside his own subjective consciousness. 
In forsaking Feely and his "meanderings" it is of exceptional interest 
to note that he and he alone, of all the cipher devotees, has for his ultimate 
intention the proof that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare. He succeeds in proving, 
at least by his own declarations, that the plays were written by a person 


whose. first name was "Will" and whose last name contained "Shake." 


3. Natalie Rice Clark 


Mrs. Natalie Rice Clark, wife of a Professor of Greek at Miami University, 
1/ 
Athens, Ohio, published two books setting forth her "Dial Cipher." 


-— r sAp n 


~ Bacon's Dial in Shakespeare: A compass-clock cipher, Cincinnati, Stewart Kidd Co., 
1922. 


Hamlet on the Dial Stage. Librairie Ancienne Honore Champion, Paris, 1931. 


In the foreword to the first book, Mrs. Clark outlines her aims. 

"This book tries to show that a cipher designed by Francis Bacon, and 
based on the union of a clock and compass in Dial form, exists in the First 
Folio of Shakespeare, printed in 1623. 

"The Dial cipher is used as a literary framework for the plays, and 
is closely associated with the finest passages and allusions. It does not 
displace Baconian evidence already brought forward by others, and it does 
strengthen the force of many visible acrostics in the text by showing their 
placements as they tally on the Dial chart.” 

She speaks also of "the cipher count" and of "cipher-tracking;" she hopes 
that other persons will join her in "further development of the cipher message 
++. & most sane and human and worthy cipher." 

Looking for "cipher clues in Bacon's Works," (p. 55) Mrs. Clark finds a 
haven in "ABECEDARIOM Naturae" or "Alphabet of Nature." Herein Bacon adopts 
the names of letters of the Greek alphabet to identify his classifications earth, 


water, air, fire, celestial bodies, meteors, etc. and for the purpose of 


inquiring into (Bacon calls it "making an inquisition") the conditions of the 
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foregoing classifications of nature. He adds "it is sufficient if these titles ~ 
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be conveniently adapted to the order of inquiry." 

Thus it can readily be O that Bacon was using the word alphabet 
in a completely figurative sense, and had not the remotest reference to a cipher 
alphabet--or indeed any other form of cipher. But Mrs. Clark divides a clock 
face so that each hour is represented by a Greek letter and the subject 


-. represented by that letter in Bacon's dissertation. 
Upon this clock face she then superimposes a compass face, the latter 


having been drawn by her from “hints in Bacon's History of the Winds,” calling 


the resultant device a "dial." She says that "Lord Bacon gave the full list 
of compass points..., thus ‘boxing the compass' for future decipherers." 
She cites 170 or more references to compass points, as well as many 


allusions to time (the clock), in the plays. 
corresponds to a primer, or Alphabet Book, for it "questions" and it 


"answers" or "tallies." "Here in King John," she states (p. 126), "is 
Bacon tallying’ his own Absey [A B C/questions with the Dial itself. He does 


this in the scene at the Inn at Q15, Hour 3, ..." 


e 


But where are Mrs. Clark's messages? Does her "cipher" say nothing? This 


indeed seems to be the case. Through page after page of her chapter called 


"The Cipher in Macbeth," (p. 129) she places words or phrases from the play 


on her Dial, but the conclusions are generalizations of Mrs. Clark, not any 


message in words. 


In an appendix she lists "the Hour Count in Macbeth" through 241 questions. 


Thus: Ql Hl "meet again?" 
Q2: HOS "rain?" 


QI5 H3 "so fairt'. 


But these are the words as found in the play. What do they say? Mrs. Clark does 


not tell us anything beyond her introductory remarks for this chapter, quo 


` 


— — 0^ 


She says her Dial cipher =-= JE 
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the previous page. . : 
concerned with what she calls .- 

A further development of Mrs. Clark is/"Maze Pictures." (Pie oo) ps4 
"Capitals in the text often tally on the Dial near such an indicating word, 
and the result of drawing lines between the letters, in the order of their 
use in the text, and as they are found duplicated on the Dial chart, results 
in Maze designs, or pictures." 

These designs to her mind take form:--a broken bowstring, a "plain fish," 


T 


the constellation Dipper, and a "jewel blazon,” seen by her in many places, 
one example already having been shown of her "jewel" in Shakespeare's gravestone 
inscription (Chapter X), and a "tyring Room." This latter "maze" is found by 
her in the I.M. (dedicatory) poem of the First Folio, and here she actually 
sets down a message. 

"The capitals in this verse are few, but they form a curtained 

room or stage and in the rear the pointed shadow of & grave. The 

letters of Exit and Re-enter, as well as those of F. Bacon, are seen 

enelosed within the little, but sufficient, space. The W.S. is not 

lacking. „Plainly, here it says for all top Exit W.S. -- Re-enter 

F. Bacon. 

The words exit and re-enter are Mrs. Clark's interpretations, by means of her 
dial directions, not words in any message as such. 

She finds & Dipper in the Epilogue to The Tempest. Here "all capitals taken 
and joined by lines" yield, she claims, by means of her Dipper Maze, "I, W.S. Am 
F. Bacon." 

With these exceptions, Mrs. Clark makes no statements of "deciphered" text. 
Having consumed many years of work and & book of 193 pages, Mrs. Clark leaves us 
with 

1) something she calls a cipher system which has no existence in fact, and 
no part of which could possibly be recreated by another investigator; and 

2) no comprehensible "deciphered" text. Selecting words or phrases in the 


plays and asserting that they mean this or that need not be dependent on any 


such devices as compass-clocks, dial-ciphers, or jewel-blazon mazes. 


CONCERNING 
CONCERNING BEIG ` 
METEORS NOT BEING. 


CONCERNING 
FOSSIILE & 


CELESTIAL 
PODIET. 


CONCERNING 
Hæ FIRE. 


CONCERNING 

MICHE LITTZE 
Za & 

ORDINARY: 


CONCERNING 
(9) QURABLE & 
CONCERNING TRANSITORY. 
JAE AIR 


ETERNAL & 
MOMENTARY 
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CONCERNING MAT 
«S NATURAL. 
AND 
MONSTROUS: 


CONCERNING 
THE WATER 
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CONCERNING 
THAT WHICH As 
NATURAL & 

ARTIFICIAL. 


CONCERING 
IHE EARTH 


THE CLOCK DIAL 
Drawn by Natalie Rice Clark from Bacon’s Alphabet of Nature. 
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THE TYRING AROOM, 


CONCE RING 


CONCERNING 
THAT HICH LS 
NATURAL & 


ARTIFICIAL. 


THE CLOCK DIAL 


Drawn by Natalie Rice Clark from Bacon’s Alphabet of Nature. 
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Through a second book of 450 pages (1931) Mrs. Clark at least arrives at 
a few signatures: F.B., Fr. B., Bacon, and Fran. Bacon. In this later work, 
her "dial" is utilized to manipulate puppet characters on a minature stage, 
"where the Folio text is conformed to and illustrated by the movements and groups 
of the puppet characters. ... When these name tallies are forced upon the observer's 
notice, there is no resulting break in the dramatic intensity of the scene itself." 
It is credible that the author of the plays (to her, Bacon) would or could 
have manipylated a compass-upon-a-clock dial, spinning, counting, calculating, 
fitting letters or words in specific places, and then that such maneuverings could 
have been carried through to printing and proofreading? And if so, for what end- 
product? A mere F.B. or even Fran. B. in a few scattered instances? A "maze 
picture" the outline of which suggested to her a "jewel" or "a Dipper?" 
From Mrs. Clark whose vast labors result in no messages or "plain text" 
visible as such, we proceed to the scrutiny of a series of cryptanalytic products 
of interest in uniqueness. 
: 4, William Moore 1/ 


We come now to a consideration of the ingenious researches of William Moore, 


1 
" Shakespeare. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers Ltd., 1934, pp. 32h. 


a rather discerning Baconian cryptographer who combines in his work several types 
of cryptographic gymnastics. It is indeed interesting and rather curious to | 
observe that Moore thoroughly understands and appreciates the significance of 

the factors which enter into determining whether a solution is valid, for he 
consumes many pages in enumerating proper criteria for judging methods of incor- 
porating concealed messages in open text. 


One example of the sort of cryptographic gymnastics which appealed to 


e 
CO 
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Moore is seen in his expansion of a pair of words spoken by the Page (Moth) in 
Act V, Sc. 1 of Love's Labour's Lost. The words are vnum cita. Moore brings to 


the readers attention the following legend which was inscribed over the tables of the 
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Decalogue in an English provincial church: 

PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 
It is said that for 200 years the significance of the inscription remained a 
mystery until some observant eye noted that it was althogether lacking in 
vowels and that a good reading could be obtained by inserting the vowel E (and 
only that vowel) in certain places and then making suitable word divisions. 


Thus: 
PERSEVERE YE PERFECT MEN, 


EVER KEEP THESE PRECEPTS TEN; 
Says Moore of vnum cita; 


"Turning now to 'vnum cita', we have here a similar kind of Cipher 
but much shorter, and with two vowels left in 'vnum'for our guidance, viz., 
'v' and 'u'; which letters were of course interchangeable at the time 
Love's Labour's Lost was written. All that we need do when solving this 
Cipher is to supply two missing letters, each of which is the vowel 'o'. 
We thus have:-- x 


UNUoMo CITA. 
Hence:--UN UOMO CITA. 
"This may be read either as 'A man name', or, in its transposed form, 
"Name a man.' Apart from the meaning of these words, the important point 
that we have to consider is this:--The words are in Italian! Now, why 
should they be? What special reason is there for using Italian? They could 
of course have been in Latin, like the other words printed in italics. 
Possibly the object is to suggest that the answer to this request is in 
Italian. At all events, let us keep well in mind the existence of that language.’ 
Why, indeed? But Moore has no great difficulty in explaining this shift 
in language, nor is he baffled by finding only fragments of sentences and meanings. 
"In his consideration of the decipherments," he says of the reader, "he has met 
or will meet with during this part of the inquiry he should not expect to find a 
complete meaning." Efforts made in that direction will be futile, he tells the 
reader, because the full import of the separate decipherments will appear only after 
the bits and pieces are finally assembled in their correct order. 
Moore is not the first anti-Shakespearean who has delved into the curious 


statement by Pedant (Holofernes) in the same scene in Love's Labour's Lost in which 


vnum cita occurs: "Bome boon for boon prescian, a little scratcht, 'twil serue." 591 


-— 
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Much ink has been asd in explaining or trying to find some secret significance 
in these italicized words - if they are words. But Moore's explanation in our 
opinion leads the others in ingenüity, for in his elucidation of these words he 
does something that no other Baconian cryptographer seems to have done before him: 
he takes us into the complexities of what may be thought of as compound crypto- 
graphy. Let us see what he does, and note his own explanation. 


"Before proceeding with the anlysis of this Cipher we shall here 
give a short description of Ciphers in general, and one kind in particular, 
for the benefit of those Readers who have not made a study of Cryptography. 
Most Ciphers can be placed in one of two categories; they are either 
Substitutional or Transpositional. In a Sfbstitutional Cipher the original 
letters are changed into other letters, which thus act as substitutes. Any 
given letter in the alphabet can be represented by any other letter; but the 
change must be made in accordance with some method, or system, so that when 
the recipient of the Cipher applies this method, in its reversed order, he 
is able to unfold the secret meaning." 


Moore is careful to take the reader step by step into his method. He 
gives a simple example of each of the two types of ciphers, examples which are 
crystal clear, and then goes on: 


"So far, we have dealt with 'pure' Substitutional and Transpositional 
Ciphers. It is possible, however, to combine these two classes, with the 
object of making a Cipher more difficult to solve. For an example of 
the combined class of Ciphers we shall take the word A RM Y inteits 
Transpositional Cipher, M A R Y, and apply the Substitutional system to 
it by changing its letters one place to the right, as before. Hence we 
have:--N B S Z. 

"It will be observed that the word ^ R M Y in the combined Substitutional 
and Transpositional Cipher, N B 8 Z, is more difficult to find than in either 
of the two 'pure' classes given above; that is to say, it would be so to 
anyone who was not acquainted with the derivation of the Cipher N B S Z." 


Moore says that "this combined class of Cipher is not one that is greatly 
used at the present time, but it was in vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth 


1 


centuries." He says also that "the chief exponent of this Cipher was the cékhebrated 
German scholar Johannes Trithemius, abbot of Sponheim [sic], who is justly considered 
the founder of Cryptography as it is now understood." Without taking too much time 
to point out the errors in the foregoing two quotations (and in the paragraphs that 
follow in Moore's book), we shall merely say that Moore violates the reader's 


faith in his (Moore's) integrity by making it appear that the cipher he is about 


232 
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to demonstrate stems directly from an invention of the best known of the early 
cryptographic authorities, Trithemius. Such attribution is, of course, intended to 
place upon Moore's system the seal of approval by competent cryptographic authority 
and there is little doubt that the unwary reader will be deceived by such &ttribution. 
But we have seen other cases of similar deceptive practices--even if they are 
subconsciously deceptive--for Moore is only one of several Baconian cryptographers who 
make an attempt to ensnare the reader into his own subconsciously manufactured web 

of self-deceit. 


Let us look into Moore's combined substitution-transposition cipher, and 


_éspecifically into the manner in which he has applied it. 


Wet us-now return to the Pedant's reply:--'Bome boon for boon prescians.' 
These words constitute & Cipher designed in accordance with one of the systems 
invented by Trithemius, and it is therefore based on his alphabet. The de- 
cipherment is carried out as follows:--All the letters that occupy 'odd' 
positions (1, 3, 5, T, etc.) must be changed into letters that stand 11 places 
to the right in the Trithemius alphabet. Here we would mention that whenever 
tie Key-nunber for this kind of Cipher is 11 there is the following advantage 
from & decipherer's point of view. It is quite immaterial whether the count 
is made to the right or to the left, for the results are identical. This 
identity is owing to the simple fact that 11 is half of 22, the number of 
letters in the Trithemius alphabet. The Key can Fo "pg ior. LISa 


but we shall use the former. We thus have:-- uf D kaq 
o Waa 


lir lir Sl Jd BET llr Ald ira) dir dm lip conbp dg 
B QO M B B: O Q N FEE O.R B 0.0 N p R p S C T AN 


"The substitutes for these 'odd' positions letters are to be found in 
the following alphabet. 


A P 06D E F G H I K M N O0 PG R S T V KZ 


FT avoid the trouble of counting for each letter, we can move all the 
letters in this alphabet 11 places to the right, and arrange them under the 
original alphabet, thus:-- 


A B G oH L Q P Q R T «V 
M N o T Z G Dp OE Hot 


t N 


G Dh et I- K M N 8 X 

Q P Q R V X A B G K 
"We are here able to take all the 'odd' letters of the Cipher, i.e. 

B, M, B, O, F, R, O, N, R, S, I, N, and obtain their substitutes from the TONG 


Mer. The "WES now S SUCUS 
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EROR N IO R p G 8 "RO d yV ae Uc NE 
NOA EN OC NR OF BC OB PF EG CV AB 


The Substitutionel decipherment is completed, and we next proceed to the 


Transpositional. 


N OCA RON O CON ROR Beo O BoP R E GCV A. SB 


tz] 


G 
N O C O A 
| A O P 
po A N O € | S m 
N BB C v 
A ; “Vi 


f difficulty in explaining. the Humo s che UM, 1 


4 but not too much. He finds the complete decipherment to be: 


| "e.g., BACONO pro BACON 
F. Baconus fecit" 


| and this even takes into consideration and elucidates the phrase "a little 
i seratch't." 

But suppose we try to see if we cannot extract a different “solution" from| i 
| the very same diagram Moore uses, which means, incidentally, that we are BEN X 
| to accept as valid the steps by which he obtains the sequence NOAEN... dS x 
This acceptance means that we grant the validity of the substitutional step by | : 


which half the letters in the Bome boon ... sequence are converted, even though | 


xcu Moore gives no reason for moving the letters 11 places to the left (or right) in 


a Tx hie sols er alphabet. We offer the Folens as our decipherment: 


2 s OCT ROG h Gone eee re 
N 0 A C B | BACON 
dog A B BAG 
E NO CR OPEN 
R O C | E Y COVER 
F 0 F OFF 
E Ns B C BCN | 
oe | BACON BAG OPEN. COVER OFF. BACON Eum 


(A little scratch'd here means, as in Moore's example, a small efect-- 


EAA pr 


the "A" anā "o" of the signature "BACON” are lacking.) 
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It should be clear that the weakness in this cryptographic scheme lies in 
the second of the two steps Moore employs. With a display of technical sophisti- 
cation he calls it "transpositional" and so it is, but only in the sense that 
all anagrammatic processes involve an unsystematic transposition procedure: 
.,"-i.e., & mere rearrangement of letters without any rule other than the production 
of words.. We have already shown how the absence of system in anagrammatic 
processes renders them of very little value in any work that aims to prove 
anything. 

Moore deals extensively with numerical "seals" and thus is also a Baconian 
numerologist, but we feel that the reader would be overcome by tedium if we 
presented him with additional data from Moore's book. It is significant, it seems 
to us, that references to Moore's work are never encountered in the pages of 
Baconiana; indeed, we came upon his work almost by accident. It would seen, 
perhaps, that Moore is repudiated even by his colleagues who share his belief in 
Bacon as author of the Plays. But Moore's uniqueness holds:--he is the only 
“cipherist” who has even thought of combining substitution and transposition 


methods in an attempt to prove his thesis. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CONCLUSTONS 


These our actors, 


As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 


Are melted into air, into thin air. 


Shakespeare 
The Tempest. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CONCLUSIONS 


When we proceed to assess the techniques employed in the foregoing crypto- 


graphic researches by anti-Shakespearean scholars, scrutinize the end products 
to 
of their researches, and then apply/them the bipartite standard set up in 


Chapter II, we find it possible to classify them into three categories: 
(1) A category comprising those which must be adjudged invalid 
because the cryptosystem or the specific key or keys involved do not measure 
up to expectation as regards either their nature or the degree of precision with 
which they are applied. 
(2) A category comprising those which must be adjudged invalid because 
the end-products or "plain texts" are not intelligible to intelligent persons 
who know MUNI in question; i.e., to speak plainly, they do not "make 
1 
good sense." 
E 
It my be of interest to speculate on what a cryptologist who was totally 
unaware of the fact that there is a category or type of literary endeavor which 
terminates in end-products exemplified by works such as those of Gertrude Stein, 
James Joyce, or E. E. Cummings, would say if he were given their writings and 
was told that the texts came from deciphering some manuscripts bearing crypto- 


graphic writing. It is probable that he would discard them ss invalid and 
would place them in category (2) above. 


(3) A category comprising those which must be adjudged invalid because 
they are lacking in respect to both factors under the bipartite standard: not only 
do the end-products offered as "plain texts" make little or no sense in the 
language in which they are allegedly couched, but also the cryptographic principles 
and keys underlying their production are sadly wanting in the eyes of professional 
eryptologists. 


Our readers who are Baconians or anti-Stratfordians will no doubt now be on the 
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qui vive for an announcement and demonstration of our discovery of a fourth category: 
one containing at least one or two cryptosystems and their end products which fully 
meet the requirements of the bipartite standard. But, unfortunately for such readers, 
and unfortunately for us, too, we have not found such a category. We say "unfortunate- 
ly for us, too," because it is certain that fame and fortune would soon attend upon 
such a discovery--either or both of which inducements must certainly serve as the 
lure that attracts those who enter upon researches such as those we have scrutinized. 
It is true, of course, that we have devoted our efforts only to examining the work 
of others--we have admittedly not seriously endeavored to make a search for a crypto- 
system which, as cryptologists, we would be willing to submit to our technical peers 
for their appraisal and which would prove that some author other than the historical 
William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon wrote the works attributed to him. But we 
are not reluctant to make the foregoing admission, for if once we were to embark upon 
treasure hunts of this sort, where should we stop? Why not also try to disprove 
Tennyson's authorship of In Memoriam, Burton's authorship of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
etc., etc.? We shrink before such a fruitless task--and a life devoted thereto. 

Therefore, without further consideration of the possibility of finding a fourth 
category such as that just mentioned, we now will make a few remarks with regard to 
the three categories we have listed. But before taking them up individually, there 
are some comments which are of a general nature and which are applicable to all of 
them, the first of which deals with the matter of consistency, precision, and 
accuracy. 

In Category 1 we shall place the cases in which it is evident that the anti- 
Stratfordian cryptanalyst has endeavored to adhere to the rules of his general 
system and specific keys. He realizes the desirability, if not the necessity, of 
adhering to those rules as rigidly as possible, for he understands quite thoroughly 
the need for precision, accuracy, and, above all, consistency. Unfortunately, 


though, when he pursues such a course the decipherments he obtains--that is, ae 


vv 
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solutions--become semantically or grammatically weak, or their orthography becomes 
decrepit or strange, if not altogether bizarre. Usually he finds one way out--he 
does something which the professional cryptologist regards as the unforgivable 
eryptanalytic foible: the "weak-kneed" cryptanalyst succumbs to the ever-present 
temptation to adduce an exception to the rules. The latter may be those underlying 
or applying to a cryptosystem of his own or somebody else's invention; this point 
is immaterial--the result is the same: when the exception or deviation from the 
rules is made, the decipherment or plain text becomes acceptable to the anti- 
Stratfordian cryptanalyst. It may become acceptable to the professional cryptologist, 
too--but only if the number of "exceptions to the rule" is kept down to a minimum 
which he regards as reasonable or which will not put too much strain upon his 
credulity. Therefore, we shall place in Category 1 all the cryptosystems and their 


end products the acceptance of which involves also the acceptance of an inordinate 


"org "o 


number of "exceptions to the rule," "corrections, emendations," and "explanations 


of deviations," in order to produce plain texts which are semantically, grammatically, 
and orthographically satisfactory to most persons and which will not strain our 

sense of the fitness of language to be expected in documents of the sort under 
scrutiny. (See in this connection i oen Chapter II.) 

In Category 2 we shall place cases in which it is avid ds that the anti- 
Stratfordian cryptanalyst decided to adhere to the rules viikot introducing any 
exfections whatsoever: he appears to be satisfied to "let the chips fall where they 
may" in regard to the sempics, grammar, or orthography, of his end products. But 
the latter, which he regards as "plain texts," are anything but plain to all persons 
other than himself, and perhaps a few of his disciples. But the important point here 
is that the decipherments cannot be challenged on the basis of cryptologic invalidity 
of the cryptosystem or keys used; for the decipherer can show that he has adhered to 
the rules most rigidly, and has introduced no deviations whatsoever. 


Finally, in Category 3 we shall place cases in which the anti-Stratfordian 
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eryptographers have offered solutions which must be discarded on both counts--not 
only do they ae little or no sense, but the cryptosystem either lacks validity, or 
its rules or its specific keys are applied without precision, or the number of 
exceptions to the rules goes beyond the total we are willing to concede as permissible; 
or perhaps there is a combination of such factors. 

With the foregoing prospectus in mind, a summarization will be made of the 
systems and solutions which have been brought to the attention of the reader as bearing 
upon the question of authorship or works of Elizabethan literature: 


Category 1, faulty cryptologic technique. All of the systems described 
and analyzed herein in Chapters III to XIV inclusive. Some few of these 
will also fall in Category 3, and will be mentioned specifically there. 


Category 2, correct--or nearly so--cryptologically, but the language pro- 
duced lacks validity. Chief among such productions is the work of 
Gertrude Horsford Fiske in the Biliteral Cipher--an irreproachable 
system in and of itself, but the "solutions" produced by Mrs. Fiske 
seem to be utter gibberish, with the exception of a phrase here and 
there if carefully culled from. the surrounding verbiage. A few 
examples of her "plain texts" were given in the preceding chapter. 


Category 3, wherein neither the system nor the plain text has validity. 
In this class must fall the work and productions of: 


1) Hugh Black (Ch. X); 

2) Edgar Gordon Clark (Ch. X); 

3) Melchior in Life Magazine, and of all the others who have found 
secret significances and messages in the inscription on the 
tombstone over Shakespeare's grave or on the Shakespeare 
monument at Stratford-on-Avon (Ch. X); 


h) william Stone Booth in Subtle Shining Secrecies, and some of 
his other work (Ch. VII); 


5) Sir Edwin Durning-Laurence and of all the others who have spent 
their energies on the long word honorificabilitudinitatibus 
in Love's Labour's Lost (Ch. TX); 
6) Natalie Rice Clark, described in the preceding chapter; 
T) Joseph Martin Feely, which we have described briefly in Chapter XVI. 
It appears that literature scholars the world over, including even the lands 
behind the Iron Curtain, are agreed upon one thing at least: the works known as 
The —— Plays represent the greatest literary achievement of all time. 
Hence, one question which has always intrigued us in connection with the alleged 


existence of ciphers in those Plays is this: is it conceivable that the intellect 


which produced the brilliant literary achievement represented by the Plays in the 
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First Folio was in addition gigantic enough to have incorporated in them, without 
damaging the beautiful language in the least, ciphers of the type we have scrutinized-- 
any one of them, including even the Biliteral? For even in the case of that cipher 
the original writing and the very first "pull" of a, sheet from the press would have 
had to be well-nigh perfect--little or no changes could be accommodated without 
distorting or making the cipher message obscure. We have high admiration for the 
skill and accuracy of compositors, printers, and proofreaders; but has anybody yet 
a had a book printed without the inevitable intrusion of errors that have to be correct- 
ed after ths proofreader has examined not only the first run after correction but 
even several runs thereafter? That in this respect the printing of the First Folio 
was no exception is well known; Shakespeare scholars and authorities on Elizabethan 
typography and printing have proved this fact beyond question. 

Mrs. Gallup in her decipherments by the biliteral cipher was not content to let 
the First Folio contain, according to Bacon, only that cipher; she let her subconscious 
carry her story to the point where the epic work was made to embody not one but six 
different ciphers. These are: (1) The Word Cipher; (2) the Biliteral Cipher; (3) the 
Anagrammatic Cigheri (4) the Symbolic Cipher; (5) the Capital Letter Cipher; and (6) 
the Clock Cipher. It may be that since Mrs. Gallup's work TT fairly early in the 
parade of the decipherments by anti-Stratfordians her mention of these six ciphers is 
what consciously or subconsciously let some of those Baconians who came after her to 
hunt for--and naturally enough, to find--certain of the ciphers she listed. 

But, of course, if the Biliteral Cipher stories Mrs. Gallup issued are invalid 
the six subsidiary ciphers mentioned therein fall with the demolition of the 
main structure. However, let us grant that the other Baconians who invented 
or found ciphers in the First Folio were not at all influenced by Mrs. Gallup's 
work, including her listing of six ciphers; let us assume they worked entirely 


independently of her alleged findings. If, then, in addition to the Biliteral 
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Cipher the First Folio must also be deformed to carry the various ciphers 
which these other investigators claim to have found in that great work, the 
whole theory can obviously be condemned on these grounds alone, without pausing 
to scrutinize each system or each decipherment as to its validity. We have, 


however, performed such a study from the cryptanalytic point of view just to assure 
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ourselves that we too have not succumbed to the dogmatism for which we have 
‘occasionally condemed some Stratfordian scholar. We have not found a single 
one of the many systems studied capable of withstanding the rigorous type of 
examination established in Chapter II. This includes, of course, the Biliteral 
Cipher work of Mrs. Gallup, the only work among them all which still merits and 
claims the serious attention of many scholars among Baconians, as witness the 
number of articles on her work still being published; and it is for this reason 
that we have devoted so much time and space to her work. 

One comment about the multiplicity of systems offered by non-Stratfordians 
to prove their candidate the real author of the Plays is of interest: each new 
"cipherist" or inventor of a system refers in disparaging terms either to the work 
of his predecessors or even to his own work on a, previous hypothesis, as does 
Arensberg. Here we have an echo of the American proverb "everybody is queer 
but me anà thee," with the exception that the non-Stratfordian omits the "and thee." 
Everyone else is wrong, and even he himself may have been, or has been, wrong in 
the pest. 

Another feature of the revelations that these years of investigation have 
brought us are the naive conceptions concerning eryptographie systems--ciphers, 
Lt you will--held by non-Stratfordians and Stratfordians alike. The former class 
has, we trust, been amply exemplified herein. Of the latter class, suffice it to 
mention one case--that of the Stratfordian Dr. Caroline Stopes, who for some 


years was a prolific and vociferous critic of the non-Stratfordian cipher devotees: 
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--Dr. Stopes derided, in scathing terms, a "secret message” because its text 

was longer than the cipher text! That the brevity or the length of, or the fact 
that a plain text may be longer--or shorter--than a cipher text; that one, or two, 
or more cipher characters may represent a single plain-text letter; that factors 
such as these have nothing ardor to do with the validity of cryptosystens are 
truisms mastered by scientifically minded students of cryptology in "a few 

easy lessons." Valid cryptosystems may encipher two letters for one, or one 

for two; they may encipher two for two--that is, every pair of letters in the 
cipher may represent a pair in plain text, and vice versa; or, in the case of 

a code system, a single group of letters of digits may represent a whole phrase 
or even a long sentence, Factors of this sort are entirely Gri rangoisi to the 
system: if the system successfully meets and passes the tests set forth in our 
Chapter II, it may involve any or seyeral of the above relationships between 
plain and cipher texts. 

This brings us to another observation concerning the subject of cryptography 
and its counterpart, cryptanalysis--namely, the relationship, in cryptanalysis, between 
science and art. In replies to critics, Elizabeth Wells Gallup and some of her x 
supporters emphasized again and again that deciphering the Biliteral Cipher of 
Sir Francis Bacon is an art. As regards her methods and her decipherments, she 
cited, for comparison, those involved in the solution of Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing, and stated that that solution is never csndsuled merely because not every 
person after only a few moments, or even & few days, has mastered the intricacies 
of that form of writing. Mrs. Gallup was both right and wrong. There are cognate 
skills requisite in the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics; in this respect 


Mrs, Gallup was certainly correct. This point merits some elaboration. 
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In the s lli of every cryptosystem--using that term in its strict, 
undeviating sense of fulfillment of the requirements set forth in Chapter II,-- 
the first stage must be strictly one of scientific analysis. In this stage there | 
must first be determined what the underlying principles of the cryptosystem 
are not, then secondly, through further analysis, what those principles are. 

Following this there remains to be determined what the specific message or 
messages say, by means of that cryptosystem. It is here that art plays a signifi- 
cant part. To express this perhaps more clearly, let us say that it is here 


ul 


that imagination and "a feeling" for the subject matter is requisite to solution. 
If there is one characteristic which can be said to be shared in common by 
each and every cipher devotee who utilizes a cryptosystem to prove one or another 
non-Stratfordian thesis, it is that one and all have had in extraordinary degree 
"a feeling for the subject matter" he or she is striving to find. In this respect 
it might be said that they possessed "the art of cryptanalysis." Conversely it is 
equally true that all have shared the characteristic of complete failure to judge 
their respective cryptosystems by any tenets whatsoever of scientific analysis. 
. Hence in this respect they have all been signally lacking in "the science of 
cryptanalytics.” But since the cold logic of scientific analysis must precede, 
and indeed, form the basis for, any "art" of eliciting or extracting messages-- 
nec plain text--all of the many so-called eryptosystems of the non-Stratfordians 
cannot command respect in the field of cryptology. Of all the methods discussed 
herein, one only is really worthy of the title “cryptographic system." That is, 
as has already been made clear, Francis Bacon's Biliteral Cipher. Could it have 
been demonstrated to exist in Elizabethan books, as Mrs. Gallup contended, we could 
say, and feel confident that all reputable cryptologists would agree, that therein 


would be witnessed a cryptosystem worthy of respect. 
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When Mrs. Gallup insists that deciphering the Biliteral Cipher is an art, let us 
not look ET Even the professional cryptologist will readily admit that the 
science of cryptanalytics is certainly of no greater importance in achieving a 
solution than is the art of cryptanalysis; some experienced cryptologists would place 
the art ahead of the science, for art means skill in applying knowledge. It implies 
a mastery of the principles, procedures, rules, or steps underlying or necessary for 

c achieving some end result, be it of a scientific, literary, esthetic, or practical 
nature; it also implies facility or dexterity arising from practice. What Mrs. 
Gallup meant was that constant practice in allocating the letters to their & and b 
forms was an absolute desideratum for success in reading the Biliteral Cipher. So 
also is constant practice important in the maintenance of cryptanalytic skill until 
the cryptanalyst can be said to have the art "at his fingertips." Cryptanalysis 


is in many respects a branch of mathematics, but purely mathematical,and hence 


psapurely "scientific — approaches to a cryptanalytic problem cannot always be 


expected to yield the solution, because art can and must transcend the cold logii 


of scientific method. re 

Let us grant, then, that art does or can play a very important role in deciphering 
eryptograms,including,of course,the Biliteral Cipher; but let us remember, too, that art. 
in the sense in which we are interested at the moment means skill in applying the prin- 


ciples of cryptanalysis, Thus far,well and good. But how can one develop skill when b 


very first steps in the business of deciphering the Biliteral Cipher cannot 


BP .omplishea with any certainty whatever? If among the many impartial and wi 
students of Mrs. Gallup there were or had been a few who could even haltingly but 
without question allocate letters of Elizabethan books into a and b forms after 
learning the principles of the Biliteral Cipher and intently scrutinizing the printed 
letters as they appear in those books, then presumably after some practice they could 


become more and more proficient and develop skill to the point said to have been 


v 
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reached by Mrs. Gallup, where she could allocate the letters about as swiftly às 
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she noted them. tirottunately, this is far from being the case in regard to Mrs. 
Gallup's students. In our entire first hand experience with her not a single such 
student or case was encountered. Mrs. Gallup—and only she—appears to have developed 
the skill to the point where it could be characterized as being an art. Does this 
fact not in itself arouse suspicion that Mrs. Gallup's skill was purely subjective? 

In laying the ghost—forever, we hope—of Mrs. Gallup's Biliteral Cipher Stories 
about the birth, life, and death of Francis Bacon, as well as those about his works, we 
cannot forbear commending Mrs. Gallup to the mercy of all fair-minded persons. Savants 
With far greater intellectual resources and scholarship than she had at her command, 
have also been misled by subconscious desires to see cipher messages where they simply 
do not exist. Notable among these are the so-called solutions of the Voynich Manuscrip 

—e small quarto originally containing at least 262 pages of drawings and writings, the 
latter having been composed entirely in cryptic symbols, by an unknown author, several 
centuries ago. For example, the late William Romaine Newbold, Professor of Semitic 
Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania spent a dozen years on that manuscript and 
claimed to have found the key to its decipherment; but his solution is purely subject-. 


1/ 
ive. So is that of Professor Leonell Strong, of the Medical School Faculty of Yale 


1/Newbold, William Romaine, The Cipher of Roger Bacon. Philadelphia, 1928. (For a 


scholarly and complete demolition of Professor Newbold's work, see an article 


entitled Roger Bacon and the Voynich MB, by John M. Manly, in Speculum, Vol. VI, 
No. 3, July 1931.) 


Wal versity; Land so also is that of the Joseph Martin Feely mentioned in the preceding 


2/strong, Leonell C., "Anthony Askham, the author of the Voynich manuscript," in 


Science, Vol. 101, June 15, 1945, pp. 608-9. 


ónditer. S 


3/Feely, Joseph Martin, Roger Bacon's Cypher: the right key found. Rochester, 


N.Y., 1943. 
It can be demonstrated beyond all question that none of these polubions is 
valid. We are not making this statement because we have a solution of our own. 
to offer. There is a stage in attacking the unknown where it is possible to 
say "It is not this, nor this, nor this," but not yet possible to say, "It is this." 


n 
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we are content merely to admit & lack of success. We do not wish to add our names 
to the roster of those who in cryptologic endeavors have fallen victims to the 
insidious condition of cryptanalytic self-delusion. 

In concluding these remarks on our findings we believe that we may, with 
propriety, make a few comments as to what we think is basically at the root of the 
idiosyncrasy which besets the persons whose eryptanalytic offerings we have held 
up to scrutiny and have had to reject; and it is at this point, we think, that 
a few words are warranted as to the fundamental nature of scientific research and 
of the scientific spirit or frame of mind in such research. We shall also have a 
few words to say regarding the psychological attitude which is usually referred 
to as scholarship in research or in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Let us begin by noting that any Wall enssuixed and controlled mode or procedure 
of investigation or research by which scientific or systematic knowledge is acquired 
may be called scientific method, of which there are two types: technical and 
logical. The former involves making experiments and manipulating the means, 
processes, or instrumentalities which produce the phenomena under study; measuring 
the phenomena with precision; and ascertaining and varying the conditions producing 
them. The latter involves merely reasoning about the phenomena investigated and 
drawing inferences from the conditions under which they occur, so as to interpret 
them as accurately as ns We are concerned with both types of scientific 
1 


Wolf, A. Essentials of scientific method. London: George Allen & Univin Ltd., 
1925, pe 15. > 


method but we shall soon see that the anti-Shakespeare cryypnalysts generally refrair 
from applying or following the technical method because to do so would soon lead 
them to a repudiation of their own #inalngs, 

The use of either or both of the foregoing two types of scientific method, the 


technical or the logical, involves certain mental activities: (1) observation, 
CN? 
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including the making of appropriate experiments; (2) analysis and synthesis; 
(3) imagination and supposition, leading to the formulation of hypotheses; 
(4) inference, both inductive and deductive; and Ti Uy, (5) comparison of results 


actually obtained with those expected or predicted. The investigator possessing 
YE PAK a a E mas s ID MEX u sr 
Wolf, op.cit., pp. 17-27. 

the true scientific spirit in research accepts the necessity for undertaking all 

these forms of mental activity and engages in them in as impartial a manner as possible. 
` Iet us emphasize the phrase "impartial a manner as possible." This is a 

frame of mind which is a sine qua non for success in any piece of research the 

results of which the researcher hopes will be acceptable to other investigators in 

the field concerned; it is an important characteristic which is common to or 

required in all departments of research to increase scientific knowledge. This mental 

or psychological faculty or characteristic, often called critical.discrimination, 

is a prime mental requisite to the pursuit of all sound knowledge; it requires 

"the determination and the ability to get at the naked facts, and not to be 

influenced by mere appearances, or by prevalent notions, or by one's own wishes 


(our emphasis)." Wolf goes on to say: 
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Wolf, op.cit., p. 11-12. 


"Such a mental attitude is commonly described as a, scientific frame of 
mind. It is a sine qua non of all science. He who is credulous enough 

to take things at their face value, or is so lacking in independence and 
initiative that he cannot break away from customary ideas, or is so 

partial as to be influenced by his desires and wishes, has not the making 
of & man of science. Perhaps the best account of a, scientific mind is to 
be found in Francis Bacon's flattering description of himself in his 
Proemium: ‘A mind nimble and versatile enough to catch the resemblances 

of things (which is the chief point), and, at the same time, steady 

enough to fix and distinguish their subtle differences; ... endowed by 
nature with the desire to seek, the patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assert, readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set 
in order; and ... neither affecting what is new nor admiring what is old, 
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1/ 
and hating every kind of imposture.' Critical discrimination is indispens- 


1 


De Interpretatione Naturae Proemium, vol. iii, pp. 518 f., in 
Ellis and Spedding's edition of Bacon's Works. 


able in science, but it is really the requisite of all sound knowledge, 

amd is not the monopoly of the man of science. The philosopher and the 

historian exercise it as well as the scientist. The scientific frame 

of mind on the part of an investigator is not by itself sufficient to 

make the results of the investigation a science." 

To be more specific, in connection with the types of cryptosystems and 
eryptanalytic operations we have scrutinized herein, what do we mean by the 
terms impartiality in investigation and scholarship? Is it not proper to ask 
ourselves: has the anti-Stratfordian cryptanalyst approached his task with 
the proper psychological attitude and scientific frame of mind? Or has he 
subjectively erected a pleasing hypothesis and already reached a conclusion? 
Has he formed some fixed opinion with regard to the matter he is toventigatint 
Is he anxious to rush into print after only partially collecting and sou his 
data SS is he willing to be patient until he has assembled and digested all data 
pertinent to his research? Is all that he is seeking to do is to prove his opinion 
or theory correct, or is he willing to try to find out whether or not it is 
correct? Above all, when he encounters data which are inconsistent with his 
hypothesis, does he shut his eyes or attempt to suppress them, or does he dare to 
examine them in an impartial manner even at the risk of demolishing his hypothesis? 
The true researcher will trim or modify his hypotheses to fit the data--not the . 
reverse. Nor will he adduce “exceptions to the rule" or present the reader with 


"explanations" which will only explain at the expense of credulity, when he 


encounters facts which are at variance with his thesis. 
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The scholarly research worker will always be on his guard against being led 
astray by the vagaries and subtle illnesses to which the human mind is susceptible. 
With oe agree that: 

J ee 
Op.cit., p. 129. 


"Science, like all knowledge, is based partly on observation and 

partly on inference, and both these processes are exposed to error. 

Hallucinations, and illusions, and fallacies are common enough to warn 

any sensible person against excessive confidence in his views." 

In the light of the foregoing remarks wherein do we find the anti-Shakespeare 
cryptanalysts wanting? Beginning with the very first of the list of mental 
activities involved ia research, viz, "observation, including the making of 
appropriate experiments," let it be noted that only very rarely, in fact, most 
exceptionally do we find one of these cryptanalysts mentioning that he has made 
experiments in an attempt to find the name of another potential author, or 
statement of authorship other than that he submits for the reader's acceptance. 
When, in fact, such experiments are made, as we have shown in numerous cases in 
this study, quite different names and statements can be produced, using the very 
same cryptosystem employed by the anti-Shakespeare cryptanalyst. 

We feel that some or indeed most of the anti-Shakespeare cryptanalysts fail 
us in one respect which is of prime significance and we may begin the criticism 
by noting that the competent or scholarly investigator realizes that in order to 
be qualified to appraise the validity of evidence in any scientific field he 
must have undergone some training in that field, or, at least have made an earnest 
attempt to educate himself therein by study of the works of authorities in the 
field. But what do we find in this regard so far as concerns the anti-Shakespeare 
eryptanalysts whose results we have held up to scrutiny? With oe exceptions, 
we regret to have to say, that we find not only a euer abysmal ignorance, of some 


of the most fundamental principles of cryptology and of what constitutes scientific 
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evidence or "proof," but even a distortion thereof to meet the needs of some 
bizarre cryptologic or authorship thesis. 

We feel, too, that these cryptanalysts fail us again in another respect. 

The sound scholar, if he is committed to a thesis which involves the rejection of 

long-standing and almost universally-accepted beliefs, will be all the more 

careful in regard to the factors we have just set forth as being involved in 

scholarship; he will be assiduous in making absolutely sure that his "facts" 

are inden facts, and that his evidence will withstand the unbiased scrutiny 

of his peers. He will certainly be extremely hesitant about going into print 

with a "half-baked" thesis which runs counter to theses his peers have entertained 

with conviction for many years. And, finally, he will take pains to avoid, even 

unconsciously, not to mention deliberately, misleading his readers by distortions ` 
_or mis-statments, partial statements or quotations out of context, and significant — | 

omissions or deletions from the works of previous investigators. 

In the preceding chapters devoted to our scrutiny of the results offered by 
dubi Shakes sense cryptanalysts we have cited chapter and verse in a catalog of 
infractions of the principles of valid cryptology. We shall not imposes upon 

= the good nature of our readers by noting additional infractions and technical 
infirmities that might be cited in a general and final indictment of those crypt- 
analysts, their cryptosystems, keys, and end-products. We shall conclude by 
stating that as cryptologists with a background of long experience in practical 
and professional work we must of necessity characterize the anti-Shakespeare 
cryptanalysts as lacking in the qualities to be expected in a researcher possessing 
the true scientific spirit of inquiry, as well as in those to be expected in one 
who truly possesses the high grade of scholarship required for making a real 


contribution in the study of Elizabethan literature. 
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